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W HEN a .man attentively confi- Generai 

ders from what point the Roman ,dca 

power arofe, and to what height 

it arrived, he is feized with aftonilhment, republic 


and dazzled as it were with the luftre and 
greatnefs of the events,, and ftill more fo 
with the caufes .which contributed to form 


divided 
into three 
ages. 


that vaft and fuperb 'empire. What was 
Rome in her beginnings but a confufed 
mixture of fhepherds, adventurers, men 
obfcure and unknown, for the moft part, 
whom the. ill lunation of their affairs, or 
the love of novelty^ had united together 
within the narrow, circuit of a poor and 
defpicable city ? And yet in her infancy, 
that is, under the government of Romulus, 
the firft of her Kings, Rome began to com¬ 
mand admiration and fear by the invincible 


courage of that 'prince, and his wife inftitu- 
tions, as well religious as civil and military. 
The reft of the . Kings his.fucceffors, aimoft 
all of a different character, but admirably 
fuited . with ope another to promote the 
fame wor£ by various methods, followed, 

all but the laft, the plah chalked out by 
Romulus, and each adding iome effential 
. Yor.. I. (a) part, 


► 
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?- r : : eatly advanced it to perfection. For 
--rvable (a), that almoft ail the prin- 
■ .. ■! the Roman policy were eftablifhed 

i-MC. cpe King6, and that thefe principles 
a: ter wards were Only difpiayed with greater 
force and extent. 

The progrefs of the Romans abroad in 
thefe beginnings was very flow, (b) Thpv 
ftruggled near two hundred and fifty years 
round their mother Home againft the'neigh- 
bouririg nations, who, one after another, at¬ 
tacking them, kept them continually in 

breath, and would have forced them to be 

^ * 

expert in the art of war, though they had 
not been naturally that way inclined. They 
accompli(hed their, tuhjedtion folely by pati¬ 
ence and management, not fo intent to con¬ 
quer by force, as to gain by mildnefs; feek- 
ing (c) friends, not Halves, attaching for ever 
by a fubmiffion, nottforced, but voluntary ; 
and making it a.common rule to deprive 
the yanquilhed only of the power '■ of dping 

h.Ui't. t 




{a i v^urn a p:;mournis or- ginta per annos,• qjiiDus r acr 
regib ir.taib, paibnr * cum ipfeirt raatreniTuam cum 
eo?ni legibus,. aufpicia, ce-,*jfititim5s luftatus-eftp. Tlbr. in 
ttmonisj, cpmitsa, pyrtyn Pr.oL * . , ^ 

confilium, equitum peUnurb-'' (■ c ) Ad toe popuJo Roma- 
que deferipdo, tot* resirfili- no, a principio iriopr, melius 

« i • * * rr . n • # . • • • * ' ' ' 


nem excel! end am factu.5 elV ..perijtarc. \Haiuts I 0 lojug.i 
dominatu regio rep, libgr^ta, Neqye vi^lisy qjifdquaii^ 
7uj}. $huffi. I 4. h. 1. 1 r \ 1 pfseted lrijunVIkeutiam eri? 

(h) Prim a zizs Tub regibus piebant. Id-in btUo Gatll:' 
rub. crope cuccntos qiiinqu^- ' T , 

7 • The 
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The fecond age of Rome, of near th c 
fame duration as the firft, that is, two hun¬ 
dred and fifty years, abounding with great 
virtues and great men, exhibits prodigies of 
courage, firmnefs, wifdom, difinterefted- 

nefs, and above all, of the love of ones coun- 

• • • 

try.. With fuch arms Rome learnt to .con-’ 
temn all the dangers, and furntount all the 
obftacles which flood in the way of her 
grandeur; and after the reduction of all 
Italy, (he faw herfelf in condition to extend' 
her bounds, and carry her arms abroad. ; 

What a fcene of victories and conquefts 
is opened in the third and laft age of the 
Roman commonwealth, which holds but 
little more than two hundred years ? Here 
commence the Punic wars, fo obftinately 
maintained, that each of the two jealouS na- 
tions believes their fafety entirely depends on 
thedeftrufition of the other. Rome, ready 
to fink, is fupported chiefly in her diftreft 
by the fteddinefs and wifdom of her Senate. 
In the end, the Roman patience prevails, 
and Carthage is fubdued. Her downfal was 
as tire fignal of the defeat of the reft of 

the nations, who all in their turn came un- 

« 

der the yoke, and fubmitted to the Lords 
of the Univerfe. 

By a clofe view of the chain and con¬ 
nection of the enterprizes and conquefts- of 
Rome, it is eafy to fee they were the effefts 
of a plan formed in the beginning, purfued 
all along with a wonderful fteddinefs, and 

( a 2 ) conducted 
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PREFACE. 

conducted to its end by methods which ne¬ 
ver fwerved from the point: a work cer- 
tainlv beyond human wifdom, as will here¬ 
after appear. Rome under her Kings doubt- 
lefs had not formed the delign of conquer- 

But Ihe was always anima¬ 
ted by the fame fpirit; always eager to con¬ 
quer, to rule ; and always purfued the fame 
principles to arrive at that end. It muff 
however be confefied, that her hopes and 
defigns were raifed and enlarged but in pro¬ 
portion as her power increafed. 

This ought to be one of the principal ob¬ 
jects of the ftudy of the Roman hiftory.be- 
caufe it is the foul of it, and becaufe a view 
of the dates, fads, fieges, battles, and all 
the other events, if deftitute of the know¬ 
ledge of the fecret fprings which put all in 
motion, prefents us, properly fpeaking, with 
only a fkeleton, which has all the bones, 
nerves,and partsofthe body.but is without life. 

I fhall endeavour in this preface briefly to 
Poi-u -al defcribe the principal characters of the Ro¬ 
mans, the rules of conduCt on which their 
dpiu etc- government was founded, and the means 
r s t^ £ p‘ : f which molt conduced to their greatnefs. 

7T.u r .l. The Romans, from the origin and 
/Wai/wr birth of their city, eftablilhed as a funda- 

mental principle of their polity the fear of 
wlkboj the Gods, and a veneration for religion. 

Hence thofe numerous temples, altars, fa- 
crifices; hence the Auguries, Aufpices, and 
fo many kinds of divinations; hence thofe 

frequent 


njx -rr.s 
and inn- 
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frequent vows made on preffing emergencies 
of the date, and fo religioufiy performed: 
a certain proof (fays (a) Seneca) of the ex- 
iftence of a Supreme Being, mindful of 
our wants. For what likelihood that all 
mortals, in all ages and in all countries, 
fhould have agreed in the folly of addreffing 
continually to a deaf and impotent Deity, 
from whom no relief could be expected ? 
The Romans were miftaken in the object, 
but reafoned juftly as to the thing. Con¬ 
vinced by good fenfe alone, or rather by the 
remains of natural religion, which cannot 
be entirely rooted out of the heart of man, 
that the Deity difpofes every thing in the 
government of the world, and endow men, 
according to his good pleafure, with under- 
ftanding, reafon, prudence, fortitude, cou¬ 
rage, and the other qualifications, on which 
depends the fuccefs of undertakings, it was 
fit they (hould implore the celeftial power 
from whence flow all thefe bleffings, and 
endeavour by religious confultations to dis¬ 
cover the divine will, in order to merit its 
protedion> Happy, if with fuch difpofi- 
tions they had known the true God ! 

It is incredible what a ftrong impreffion 
in time was made upon their minds by this 
convidion of an omniprefent and omnifcient 


. (a) Quod profe&o non fi- inefficaces deos; niii nollent 
eret, nec in hunc furorem illorum beneficia nunc ul- 
omnes mortales confenfiflent, tro oblata nunc orantibus 
allotjuendi furda numina Sc data. Sense, de benef l. 4. c. 4 

( a 3 ) Deity, 
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Deity, deeply grave a on the tender minds of 
children, by education, by inftruflion, by 
the difcourfes of parents, and efpecially by 
the fight of the public ceremonies. The fa- 
crednefs of oaths, which are made as in the 
prefence of the Deity, was no where re¬ 
garded as at Rome. Thefoldiers, however 
difpleafed or enraged, dared not quit their 
generals, becaufe they were bound to them 
by an oath. In a long courfe of ages, no 
man ever gave the Cenfor a wrong eftimate 
of his effects. Religion curbed the ftrongeft 
paffions, and rendered men more tradtable 
and fubmifiave to lawful authority. It was 
the bond of ftridt union between the citi¬ 
zens of the fame city, between the fubjefts 
of the fame flate. In a word, it was the 
melt powerful motive that could be ufed to 
infpire courage in battles and dangers. 

Cicero gives his countrymen a glorious 
teftimony upon this head, (a) “ We may 
“ flatter ourfelves (fays he) as much as we 
££ pleafe, yet we can never believe that we 
“ excel the Spaniards in number, the Gauls 
£I in bodily flrength, the Carthaginians in 
££ policy and addreis, the Greeks in arts and 
“ fciences. But our excellency over all na- 


(a) Quam volumus licet ip- que hac una fapientia, qudd 
fi nos amemus: tamen nec deorum immoitalium nu- 
iramero Kifpanos.necrobore mine omr.ia regi gubernari- 
Gallos, nec callidate Pee- que perpeximus, omnes gen- 
nof, necardbns Grscos,— tes nationefque fuperavimus* 
fed pietate, ac reiigione, at- De Hartjf. rejp. n. 19. 

<{ tiona 
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“ tioris undeniably lies in piety, iri religion, 

« in an inward perfuafion that there are 
“ Gods who rule and govern the uriiverfe” 
Next to the Gods, the Romans paid the 
greateft fegard to their country. Love for 
the place of their birth is natural to all men: try. 

but this fentiment feem's to have been more 

* 

ftrong and lively in the Romans than in any 
other nation. They were always ready to 
encounter all hazards and fufferings for its 
fake, and thought themfelves obliged to fa- 
crifice all to it, their fortunes, lives, peace, 
glory itfelf, friends, parents, children (a). 
Neither are we to wonder at it, or judge of 
the difpofitions of the Roman people by 
thofe of other nations. At Rome every par¬ 
ticular perfon had a (hare in the governmen t, 
and a perfonal intereft in the profperity of 
theftate, on which depended his fafety and 
welfare. The public fucceffes were hi£ 
work, as he had contributed to-them fome 
way: by his wifdom in council; by his 
courage in the field ; by the election of the 
generals and magiftrates 1 in the afiembliesi 
Now it is natural to love one’s own work; 
to applaud one’s felf with fecret fatisfadtion 
on the fuccefs of one’s own undertakings, 
and to have a lively concern for the prefer- 

9 ♦ 

(a) Pro qua (patria) mori, Cari funt parentes, cari li- 
& cui nos totos dedere, & in berl, propinqui, familiares: 
qua noftra omnia ponere & fed omhes omnium caritates 
quafi confecrare debemus. De patria unacomplexa eft. Offic, 
Leg. 2. n. 5. 1. n. 57. 

( a 4) 


vation 
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vation of what belongs to us, and what we 
polTefs. The Romans found all this in the 
fafety of their country; and topreferve thefe 
advantages facrificed their all. 

No ill treatment could ftifle in their heart 
this love, imprinted by nature from their 
birth, and ftrongiy rivetted by education. 
It was inculcated on them from their very 
infancy, that a fon ought never to cancel 
his duty to his mother, though fhe fhould 
be forgetful of the fentiments of nature : 
nor a citizen be unmindful of his country, 
though to him ever fo ungrateful and unjuft. 
Of what did fuch a principle not render them 

capable 1 

This difpofition was kept up and ce¬ 
mented by the particular union of the citi¬ 
zens, to which the firft Kings from the be¬ 
ginning applied their whole care and atten¬ 
tion, convinced that on it depended the 
fafety of the ftate. The diftribution of the 
artizans into different bodies united them all 
together, each according to their profefiion: 
the mutual duties of the patrons and clients, 
that is, of the great and the fmall, tended to 
the fame end, and promoted the union of the 
citizens, notwithftanding the difference of 
employs, and the inequality of conditions. 

L -vicfh- Another and much ftronger bond than 

- o 

‘the firft, and which drew the knot ftill clo- 

fer, was the Love of Liberty. The 
Romans loved their country as profeffed 
enemy of all fervitude and flavery. Their 

notion 
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notion of Liberty was, a date wherein a 
man is fubjed only to the law, and the law 
is more powerful than men. 

This republican tafte feemed born with 
Rome itfelf, to which the regal prerogative 
was not repugnant, being tempered by the 
power of the Senate and People, who fha- 
red with the Kings the authority of the go¬ 
vernment. It is true however that all this 
while there was only a faint effay of liberty. 
The tyrannical proceedings of Tarquin the 
Proud roufed their love of it, and they be¬ 
came exceffively jealous, when they had en¬ 
joyed it in perfection under the Confuls. 

The love of liberty muff from that time 
have been very ftrong and violent, to ftifle, 
in a father, all the fentiments of nature, and 
put a dagger in his hand againft his own 
children. But Brutus thought it his duty 
to feal with their blood the deliverance of 
his country, and infpire the Romans for ever 
by that bloody execution with an invincible 
horror for flaverv and tyranny. 

And fuch indeed was the effe<ff produced 
by that example. The fiighteft fufpicion of 
an attempt upon liberty, inftantly effaced all 
the great qualities of a citizen, and all his 
paft fervices for the ftate. Marcius, in the 
midft of all his glory acquired at the fiege 
of Corioli, was banifhed for that reafon 
alone. Sp. Melius, notwiftanding his lar- 
geffes to the People, and for thofe very lar- 
geffes, was punifhed with death. Manlius 
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Capitolinus was thrown headlo'ng from that 
Capitol which he had fo bravely defended, 
and faved from the hands of the Gauls, her 

caufe he was believed to affect royalty. 

The effence of a Roman was, as I may fay, 
the love of liberty, and the love of his 

' country. . ; 

Add to thefe two characters the defire of' 
glory and third; of dominion, and you have 
a Roman compleat. 

Glory was the main-fpring of thofe noble 
jC ' r aCtions that have made the Romans fo il- 
luftrious. I pretend not here to juftify them 
in this refpeCt: I fhall hereafter fhow what 
we ought to think of it. I fhall only fay, 
that by this motive of glory, the republic', 
after liberty prevailed, made an incredible 
progrefs in a fhort time (a). The frequent 
examples of patriotifm and of devotion to 
the public good, of which Rome was wit- 
refs in thofe critical times, and which fhe 
rewarded in fo eminent a manner, kindled, 
not only in the Patricians, but in the Ple¬ 
beians themfelves, that noble fire of emu¬ 
lation and glory, which dares all things, 
and influenced all along the whole nation. 
Greedy of praife, they reckoned money as 
nothing, and valued it only to dilperfe it. 

f a ) Civitas.incrcdibile me- ta cupido gloria incefferat! 
moratu eii, adepts libertate, SallvJ}, 
quantum brevi creverit: tan- 


They 
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They were content with moderate fortunes, 
but defired glory without meafure (a). 

The thirft of glory ufually produces that De f re °f 
of dominion. It appears noble to be mafter, 
to command others, to impofe laws, to be 
feared and obeyed. This paffion, natural 
to mankind, was more fttong and adtive in 
the Romans than, in any other People (b). 

One would think, at feeing the air of au¬ 
thority they very early aflume, that they 
already believed themfelves deftined to be¬ 
come one day lords of the Univerfe. They 
gently treated the vanquifhed, but not with¬ 
out requiring conftantly an exprefs fubmif- 
fion. One vidory led to another. Puffiing 
their conquefts one after another, they incef- 
fantly went on, and knew not what it was to 
flop. Whoever fubmitted not to them was 
an enemy,efpecially crowned heads (c). The 
reafon of their making war upon all nations 
and Kings, was their immoderate paffion to 
rule ( d ). But this ambition was covered with 
the veil of equity, moderation, wifdom, 
which hindered it from appearing in its own 
odious colours. If the Romans were unjuft 


(a) Laudis avidi, pecuniar 
liberates erant: gloriam in- 
gentem, divitias honeftasvo- 
lebant. Sa<hj 1 . in hello Cat:l, 

(b) Ea libido dominandi, 
inter alia vitia generis huma- 
ni, meracior inerat populo 
Rom. S. Augufi. de Civ. 
Dei , L i. c. 30. 

(c) ■ Omnia non fcrva. Sc 


maxime regna, hofdlia du- 
cant. Sallujl. in fro gin. It is 
Mithridates who fpcaks in this 
fajjdgc, av.d in the fol 0 luitn, 
(dj Namque Romanis.cuni 
nationibus, populis, regibus 
cun&is, una & ea vetuscau- 
fa bellandi eft, cupido pro¬ 
funda imperii. Sal Fuji, ibid. 
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in their conquers, they governed the van- 
qu idled nations with lenity, who were ne¬ 
ver more happy than under their dominion. 
Neither Greece, nor Ada Minor, nor Syria, 
nor Egypt, nor mod of the other provin¬ 
ces, were free from war but under the em¬ 
pire of the Romans. 

c-rR-'-uii- The qualities hitherto fpoken of, fo pro- 
\f tbt per to make conquerors, were affifted and 
iuppbrted by the conftitution itfelf, and by 

the political principles on which the Roman 
government turned. 

Two bodies divided at Rome the autho¬ 
rity, namely, the Senate and People. We 
fhall fee them continually at variance 
through the whole courfe of the hiftory. 

Cnvxual A mutual jealoufy, founded on the one fide 

upon a defire of governing in the common- 

tb. btr.au wea ^> 0n other u P on ^at of keeping 

themfelves free and independant, will raife 

rc-abu between them contentions and quarrels, 

which end but with the republic itfelf. 
This generous people, who looked on them- 
felves as born to command all their neigh¬ 
bours, could not bear to be reduced to a 

of flavery by their fellow-citizens. 
Hence the continual oppofitions to the at¬ 
tempts of the Great to make themfelves 
mailers: hence the many druggies to put 
themfelves upon a level with the Nobles, 
and divide with them the honours and 
offices. 


di~cif.cn: 
cf:n cm 


to both. 


kind 


Such 
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Such continual and early diflentions, it 
feems, (hould have, if not intirely ruined, 
at leaft much weakened the rtate. Yet the 


■ 

contrary happened, for they only helped to 
preferve and confirm liberty. Had the au¬ 
thority been intirely in the Senate, it might 
have quickly degenerated into tyranny and 
defpotic power. But the People, by an ob- 
ftinate oppofition, obtaining a (hare, it re¬ 
mained in a fort of equilibrium, which pro¬ 
ved the fafety of the commonwealth. 

It muft be confefled, thefe diflentions, ifefuimr, 


though attended with many inconveniences, 
procured a confiderable advantage to th t^JeZ’tbe 
rtate, in forming many perfons of great me- ScMtc antl 
rit, and perpetuating a fucceflion of the ? ^ f ' 


fame. The Patricians, who were obftinate- 


ly bent to keep to themfelves alone the com¬ 
mands, the honours, the magiftracies, as 
they could not obtain them but by the fuf- 
frages of the Plebeians, were obliged to ufe 
their utmoft endeavours to prove themfelves 
worthy by fuperior qualities, by real and re¬ 
peated fervices, by illufirious actions, of 
which their adverfaries themfelves were wit- 


nefs, and to which they could not refufe 
their efteem and applaufe. This necefiity 
of depending on the judgment of the Peo¬ 
ple for admiflion to ports, obliged the young 
Patricians to acquire all the merit capable of 
gaining the fuffrages of judges who exami¬ 
ned them rigoroully, and were not inclined 
to have a remifs indulgence for the candi¬ 
dates 
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dates, as well out of love to the honour and 
welfare of the ftate, as out of an hereditary 
jealoufy of the Patrician order. 

The Plebeians on their fide, in afpiring 
to the higheft dignities of the ftate, were 
forced to prepare themfelves fo as to con¬ 
vince their brethren they had all the quali¬ 
ties neceffary to fill them with honour. 
Proofs were to be given of a diftinguifbed 
yalour, of a wife and prudent conduct, of 
a great capacity to difcharge the funftions 
of the offices which led by degrees to the 
higheft. It was needful to have ncjt only, 
the military virtues and ability to conduct 
an army •, but the talent of voting in the 
Senate, of haranguing the Senate and Peo-r 
pie, of reporting the great affairs of ftate, 
of anityering foreign ambaffadors, and en¬ 
tering with them into the niceft and moft 

o _ 

important negotiations. By all thefe obliga¬ 
tions, impofed on the Plebeians by ambition 
for obtaining of dignities, they were under 
a neceffity of making proof of an accom- 
plifiled merit, and at leaft equal to that of 
the Patricians. 

Thefe were fome of the advantages art- 
ilng from the fharp contefts between the 
Senate and PeoDle, from whence refalted a 

i ' * 

lively emulation between the two Orders: 
and a happy neceffity of diiplaying talents, 
which perhaps by a continual, concord and 
peace, would have lain dormant and fruit- 
left ; juft as, if 1 may ufe the eomparifon, 

from 
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from a fteel ftruck with a flint, fparks of 
fire fly : out, which without that violence 
would remain for ever concealed. 

This is not all-' Antoniusthe famous Qrat 
orator, in a celebrated Speech at the bar, of 1.2.11.199, 
which Cicero gives us the plan, and where¬ 
in he defended a citizen accufed of being 
concerned in a (edition, demonftrates (a) in 
general j that'thefe difientions and quarrels 
between the Senate and People, though al¬ 
ways in themfelves very troublefome,' were 
fometimes juft and almoft neceflaty for 
the public good. ■ That without thefe divi¬ 
sions the Kings could not have been expel¬ 
led, nor the Tribunes of the People created, 

•nor the' Confuktr power reftrained, nor the 
Appeal-eftablifhed, which was the ftrong 
Support' of liberty and the Safety of the 
iftate, 

r - i • [ 

I;, enfcrge. a little on thefe commotions 
and troubles,which will fill fogreat apart 
of. the hiftory 1 of the beginnings of the re¬ 
public, ^and' I fear the reader will thirik me 
Odious) 3 hecaufe it is of importance to 
ffcarCh into : their caufes, effedls, • and confe- 

qu^ncefcf- • 


1 • 


* J 


* « 


i’ T * '• 

. » t 


fa) ‘fc&ritluff ' iiVd ice- 

~ >s 

Sc 

propeneceffarias. NequeRe- 
-ges, ep dvitate ©*igi aq- 

W. J/'buw* p4bi : h cre^ri, 


.PV. fuiffeHt,-jufe 

xamen uonnullis, & 


' rieque plebefcifcis toties cotv 
fulareni'. poteftatem jpinuj, 
neque ptovoc^tionem, patro- 
liam fllam civdtatis ac^ vindi- 
cem Jibertatis, populo Rom. 
dari ficenobiliumdiiTenfione 
potuifie. 


To 
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To this may be added, that thefe difien- 
fions themfelves contributed more than any 
thing elfe to difcover the wifdom both of 
the Senate and People. They touched the 
two orders in the rpoft fenlible parts, and 
were pulhed with all pofiible vigour and vi¬ 
olence. Neverthelefs, for near four centu¬ 
ries, that is, to the time of the Gracchi, 
they coft the commonwealth not one drop 
of blood. The Senate wifely prevented the 
exceffes to which the People might have 
been carried, by a timely relaxation, and 
prudent grant of all or part of their de¬ 
mands : and the People, vying in generali¬ 
ty, were contented with the good intentions 
of the Senate, without putting them in 
pra&ice. The conteft about the Confullhip, 
to which the People put in their claim, was 
one of the warmeft and moll violent. The 
Senate at laft took a medium. Tlp.ey con- 
fented, that inftead of Confuls,, military 
Tribunes Ihould be appointed, who might 
be chofen without diftin&ion oujt of the 
Patricians or Plebeians. The People, fo 
zealous in defence of their liberty and ho¬ 
nour, ihowed themfelves fo moderate after 

4 * 

the heat of the debates was over, that they 
-named three military Tribunes, 5II Patri¬ 
cians. Where Jkall : we now find (fays Livy, 
full of juft (a) admiration) in a fingle ferf oh 


( a ) Hanc modeftiim, ae- 
quitatemque, & altkudinem 
auirni ubi nunc in uno invc* 


nerk, qus tunc populi uni* 

verii fuit. ? Livi L 4 . c. 6. 

■ 
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the moderation , equity , greatnefs of foul, 
'which appeared then in a whole People ! 

Whence think ye proceeded fo rare and 
admirable a moderation? From the fincere 
refpeCt the two orders had for each other, 
and from their really deferving it by a cha¬ 
racter and merit uncommon. This recipro¬ 
cal refpeCt flowed from an inward convicti¬ 
on that they were mutually neceffary to the 
ftate, and that the extinction of one of the 
two orders would infallibly prove the deftru- 
Ction of all. What would the Senate have 
done, and what would they have been with¬ 
out the People, efpecially furrounded with 
neighbouring nations, all jealous of their 
growth ? and what too would the People 
have done without the Senate, which con¬ 
tained within its bofom all the generals, all 
the magiftrates, all the pontiffs, all the prin¬ 
cipal pillars of the ftate ? Thefe confidera- 
tions flopped on both fides the contefts 
when a rupture was at hand. 

The courfe of the hiftory will afford 
numberlefs inflancesof moderation and wif- 
dom, which ought to give us a great idea of 
the Roman people, and do perfectly dilco-^ 
ver the eflence of their character. We are 
not to judge of them (a) by certain tallies of 
violence and fury, to which they were car- 

(a) Multitude) omnis,ficut cells in vobisfunt, & caufa 

r,atura man's, per fe irjimo- a.que origo omnis furoris pe- 
bilis elt : vend & aurse dent, nes au&ores eft. Linj. 1. zo, 
I;a aut tranquiilum am pro- c. 27. 

Vot. J. ( b ) ried 
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ried by the feditious harangues of their Tri¬ 
bunes, who put them out of their natural 
temper: as the fea, calm in its own nature, 
grows boifierous by fiorms, It happened, 
(a) that on one fide prudent and generous 
Confuls often obftrufted the raffi attempts 
of paffionate and violent Tribunes, and on. 
the other, well difpofed Tribunes fometimes 
withftood the unjuft power ufurped by am¬ 
bitious Confuls. This kind of civil war 
proceeded not, on either fide, from a natu¬ 
ral hatred and averfion, but on many occa- 
fions, from the ill difpofition of thofe in 
place. In difficult jundlures, in tempeftu- 
ous feafons, when the People coolly and 
calmly deliberated, folely mindful of the 
public good, they followed without referve 
the Senate’s advice, and however jealous 
of their authority, refigned to them entirely 
the management of affairs. 

They had great reafon for fo doing. Was 
there ever in any nation a Senate like that 
' of Rome, (I fpeak of the good times of the 
- republic) wherein affairs were treated more 
maturely, or with greater forefight, or with 
more zeal for the public good ? The Holy 


(a) Non enim nature, ne- 
quj C:lT:dio, neque odio pe- 
r.:ui 5 i nfi to, bell urn nefcio 
quoc habet lufceptum confu- 
htuicum tribunatu, quia per- 
fepe feditious atque impro- 
bi£ tribunis plebis boni & for¬ 
tes confutes obftiterunt, Sc 


quia vis tribunitia non num- 
quam libidini reftitit confu* 
lari. Nonpoteftatum diffmw- 
litudo, fed animorum dii- 
junctio dilTentionem lacit. 
Cic. orat. pro leg. agrar. ad 
}op. n. 14. 


Ghoft 
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Ghoft has not difdained, as Mr. Boffuet ob- 
ferves in his Univerfal Hiftory, to praife, in 
the Book of Maccabees, the confummate 
prudence and vigorous counfels of that wife ( M 
affembly, where no man aflumed authority v iii.i S ,id. 
without reafon, and all the members con- 
fpired to the public welfare, without parti¬ 
ality, and without jealoufy (i). 

A kind of tranfient blindnefs caufed the 
majority of the Senate to forget their anci¬ 
ent maxims in an affair of importance. 

Rome and Pyrrhus were almoft agreed up¬ 
on a treaty of peace, which would have 
been difhonourable to the commonwealth. 

Appius Claudius, blind and infirm as he was, 
comes in a chair to the Senate, difpels in an 
inftant the clouds which had darkened the 
underftandings of that wife affembly, and 
breaks off the treaty which was ready to be 
concluded. 

Every one knows the famous anfwer of 
Cineas to Pyrrhus, who afked him his 
thoughts of the Roman Senate. He told 
him, when he faw that' auguft body, he 
took them for fo many Kings, fuch digni¬ 
ty, grandeur, and majefty appeared in their 

looks, in their difcourfe, and in their whole 
perfon. 

Fabricius worthily fupported this idea in 

his converfation with the fame P\rrhus, 


(i) The books of tb* Mac - cryphal lo'.ks i are deemed ca- 
cabee't as <ivsU as other apo - mnkal in the chur ch ojRoms. 

(b 2 ) 


vv herein 
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wherein the Roman, though but a private 
man, appeared greater than the King. 

When the Roman power was confidera- 
bly increafed, Kings, with all their pomp, 
were little before a Angle Senator. Popilius 
aftonifhed by his lofty and itately air, the 
potent King of Syria, who was preparing 
for the conqueft of ./Egypt, by obliging him 
to give a pofitive anlwer before he walked 
out of a narrow circle which he drew round 
him. 

What is it then that could make them fo 
refpedted even by thofe before whom all 
mortals 2re wont to tremble ? They were 
without attendance, without equipage, and 

many of them even gloried in poverty. 
True : but their great adions, their perfonal 
reputation, the fame of that body of which 
they were part, went before them, and fer- 
ved them inflead of a train. This autho¬ 
rin', to which all that is ?reat in the world 
paid homage, was the authority of virtue 
itfelf, and of merit, inherent in their perfon, 
and very different from that which arifes 
folely from the power conferred by the pub¬ 
lic. Being born in dominion, and brought 
up in triumphs, whatever came from them 
had the Tramp of noblenefs, by which they 
were diftinguifhed. 

And when Rome, grown more powerful, 
had carried abroad her victorious arms, ha¬ 
ving feen from their infancy Kings led cap¬ 
tive through the ftreets, and other Kings 

humbly 
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humbly folliciting to come in perfon to de¬ 
mand juflice, and waiting at the door of 
the Senate their good or bad fortune; fuch 
fights had infinitely exalted their fouls, by 
placing under their feet, in a manner, the 
crowns of fovereigns, and the majefty of 
thrones. And fo high a part was wonder¬ 
fully fupported by their condudt and fenti- 
ments. For their greatnefs was not built 
upon their fortune : it was rooted in them, 
and fixed in their mind and heart. 

Such was the Senate, to which Rome 
owed all her power and all her conquefts. 
Betides that from hence were chofen all the 
generals and commanders, the great under¬ 
takings were there formed, the generous re- 
folutions taken, the important affairs of itate 
managed with a fecrecy and wifdom hardly 
to be conceived. A debate on account of 
Perfeus la it King of Macedonia, held in an Ll " 

^ j c 11 

affembly of three hundred men, remained + ’ 
fecret four whole years, and was not known 
till the war was over. 

What refuge for a nation, if the advan¬ 
tage was known, is a council always fub- 
fiiting, wherein, by a living tradition, are 
preferved without alteration and decay the 
antient maxims and fpirit of the date: This 
is the iufteft idea that can be formed of the 
Senate of Rome. When inftead of the 
Kings, whole defpotic power, under Tar- 
quin the Proud, was become intolerable, 

( b 3 ) annual 
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annual magiftrates were created (a), the Se¬ 
nate was looked upon from that time as the 
public and Handing council of the republic, 
and as guardian of the laws, foul of the de¬ 
liberations, defender of the liberty and inte- 
refts of the People. The authority, pro¬ 
perly fpcaking, at lead that which comes 
from prudence and wil'Jom, refided in that 
auguft body. It paffed from thence, and 
was communicated to the magiftrates, by 
whom it was adminiftered; and the other 
orders of the republic contributed to heigh¬ 
ten the merit and glory of the Senate. In 
a w T ord, the Senate was the faithful depofi- 
torv of the political principles of the Hate. 

We fhall fee, as I faid, from the very be¬ 
ginning, a plan of government formed un¬ 
der the Kings themfelves, and (lengthened 
afterwards by the Confuls, from which 
Rome never lwerved : I mean the great po¬ 
litical principles. 

When the meaner people were exempted 
from all taxes, the Senate, by declaring that 
the pcor-paid a fuffident tribute to the Jlate 
by bringing up their children (b), (bowed by 

(a) Cumregum poteOatem graviflimi confiSii efie volue- 
r-on tuliiTent [majores r.Oitri,] runt: Senatum autem ipfum 
2 u ma g i 1*1 rat u 5 a r. nuc.- c r e a v e - proximorum ordinum fplen- 
rur.t, ut confilium Senatus do.e ccnfirmari, plebis liber- 
re:publics proponerum fern- tatem &comir.odatueti atque 

puercum-Senatum reip. 2ugere voluerunt. Cic. pro 

cul:odem, pnefiJem,propug- Se.it. tt. 137. 
natorem collocaverunt. Ka- f^jPaupeiesfatisftipendii 
jus ordinis automate uti ma- pendere, fi liberos educarent. 
giftratus, Sc quafi miniitros L;-v. /. 2. c. 9. 

that 
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that ordinance, they knew wherein confid¬ 
ed the true riches of a date. 

In the defign of forming at Rome a great 
empire, the fird care was to people it well, 
and to fill it with inhabitants. This Romu¬ 
lus immediately did, by his invitation of 
drangers, and civil reception of thofe that 
came there to fettle. The cudom of in¬ 
corporating with the Roman citizens all or 
part of the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
cities taken by force, enabled Rome to bring 
into the field, in the reign of the fixth 
King, eighty thoufand men, and foon after 
above two hundred thoufand. That policy 
was wanting to Sparta and Athens, and 

therefore they rtever had in the field at once 

* 

above twenty thoufand men. 

The multitude of citizens, which daily 
increafed at Rome with the new conqueds, 
might be a burden to her: the colonies re¬ 
moved that inconvenience, and made it one 
of the greated advantages and dronged fup- 
ports of the empire. They produced two 
admirable effe&s: one, to eaie the city of 
a great number of the poprer citizens; the 
other, to keep the principal pods, and ac- 
cudom by degrees the foreigners to the Ro¬ 
man manners. 

Never did Rome fwerve from thefe two 
cudoms, co-eval almod with her founda¬ 
tion, and they were one of the chief caufes 
of her grandeur, efpecially the fird, which 
ingrafted the vanquifhed enemies among 

( b 4 ) the 
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the citizens. By that means Rome never 
wanted foreign troops, which become very 
dangerous when they exceed or but equal 
the forces of the natives; becaufe in thofe 
mercenary troops, mindful only of gain, are 
found neither zeal, nor fecurity, nor obe¬ 
dience. Carthage felt that danger, which 
brought her to the brink of deftru&ion. 

I reckon not the Latines among the fo- 

r re o 

c.,. relgners to Rome. She had,after long con- 
■ s tells, wifely made them friends and allies, 
who vied in zeal and fidelity with the Ro- 
mans themfelves, and left them nothing to 
fear, though theirquota of troops equal’d and 
even exceeded thofe of the Romans. The 
way they for ever gained fo powerful a na¬ 
tion deferves notice, and will fully difplay 
the grand principle- of the Roman policy 
with refped to the conquered nations, 
which was to engage them by lenity and 
clemency. 

The Latines, a potent and warlike nati¬ 
on, after living a hundred years from the 
battle of Lacus Regillus under the laws of 
Rome like good and faithful allies, revolted 
at length, and carried their haughtinefs and 
infolence fo far as to demand that half the 
Senate of Rome and one Conful fihould be 
chofen among them. They were entirely 
vanquifhed, firft by Manlius Torquatus, 
then by the grandfon of the great Camillus. 
The laft having forced them to fubmit to 
themercv of the Romans, placed garrifons in 

all 
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all their towns, took hoftages in great number, 
and returned to give account to the Senate of 
the condition the Latines were reduced to, 
which he did in thefe terms. In the delibe¬ 
ration you are going to begin , the immortal 
Gods have Jo put into your hands the defliny 
of the Latines, that it folely depends on you 
to determine whether they Jhall live or die. 

You may on their part be Jure of a perpetual 
peace , either by defraying or pardoning them. 

Will you treat them with the ut/noji rigour ? 

It is in your power to ruin them utterly , and 
reduce to a dejcrt the whole Latine country 
which has hitherto fupphed you with fuel) 
excellent troops: Will you , after the example 
of your anceftors , increafe your forces by the 
admifjion of the vanquijhed amongft your ci¬ 
tizens ? You have a fair opportunity ,' which 
will infinitely redound to your honour. For 
the JureJt means (a) to gain the nations you 
have conquered with your arms , is to make 
them relfi) our government. Put whatever 
refolution you take , it mujt be Jpeedy. 

The Senate without hefitation chofe the 
method of lenity, fo clearly intimated in 
the Conful’s fpeech. Rome was amply re- 
compenfed by the conflant fidelity of the 
Latines at all times, and particularly after ^ j 
the battle of Cannae, where almoft all Italy c , IZ . 
Tiding with the conqueror, the Latines re- 


( a ) Certe id firnuflimum longe imperium eft, quo obe- 
dientes gaudent. 
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mained inviolably attached to the Romans, 
and thereby afforded them means to retrieve 
their lot's. 

Sometimes the Romans, to infpire terror, 
affected to leave in the taken cities terrible 
examples of feverity, and to appear merci- 
lel’s to thofe that flayed to be reduced by 
force : but, both from a principle of policy 
and their natural temper, they inclined 
much more towards clemency. Virgil has 
perfectly reprefented this double character 
of the Romans in that beautiful line known 
to all the world : 

Parcere fubjedtis, & debellare fuperbos. 

To [pare the vanquiJFd, and pull do wn {he 
Proud. 

This leads me infenfibly to the warlike 
.Virtues of the Roman people. 1 fhall but 
juft mention them, having enlarged upon 
them elfewhere *. Every thing concurred 
to infpire them with a martial ardor. Their 
continual wars with their neighbours made 
the profeffion of arms neceftary and familiar. 
Labour, which was their daily occupation, 
wonderfully fitted them for the military ex- 
ercifes. The toils of hufbandry harden and 
ftrenthen the foldier (a), whereas the city 
is proper only to loften him. No hardihips 

(c) Fortier miles ex con- borem recufant manus, quas 
fiT'-vl-' venit : fsanis ell ur- ad armaab aratro transferun- 
U:.x-verna. Nullum la- tur. Sc nee. Epifl. 51. 

difeourage 
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difcourage the hands which turn from the 
plough to the fword. What authors tell us n,Homan 
of the Roman foldiers is fcarce . credible. puthhu. 

They ufed to march in five hours twenty, 

and fometimes twenty-four miles. During toil be- 

thefe marches they carried fixty pounds j t 

weight. They were exercifed in the cuftom 

of running and leaping in their arms. How 

many Roman youths hardened themfelves 

by the exercifes of the field of Mars, where, 

after, long races on foot and in chariots, they 

threw themfelves covered with fweat into 

the Tiber, and fwam crofs the river! 

Thefe are the things they gloried in, and 

thus were formed the foldiers and officers. 

The Roman youth, fays Salluft (a), asfoon 

as they could bear arms, learned the art of 

war by inuring themfelves in the field to the 

greateft hardfhips. They valued themfelves, 

not upon making entertainments, or 

following pleafures, but upon having fine 

armour and warlike horfes. And there-' 

fore fuch men were not tired with anv fa- 

✓ 

tigues, difeouraged by any difficulties, ter¬ 
rified by any enemy. Every thing was fur- 


(a) Jam primum juventus 
fimulac belli patiens erat, in 
caftris per laborem ufu mili- 
tiam difeebat: magifque in 
decoris armis & mi'itaribus 
equis, quam in fcortis atque 
conviviisjlubidinem habebat. 

, Igitur talibus viris non labos 
infolitus, non locus ullus af- 
per aut arduus erat, non ar- 


matus hoftis formidofus: 
virtusomnia domuerat. Sed 
glorias maxumum ccrtamen 
inter ipfos erat. Quilque 
hoitem ferire, murum afeen- 
dere, confpici dum talefaci- 
nus faceret, properabat. Eas 
divitias, earn bonam famam, 
magnamque nobilitatem pu- 
tabant. Salluji. in hell. Catil. 

mounted 
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mounted by their bravery. No confiift was 
more (harp and lively than that of emulati¬ 
on, leading them to contend with one ano¬ 
ther for the prize of glory. To ftrike an 
enemv, fcale a wall, be diftinguifhed for 
fome brave a&ion, was their whole ambiti¬ 
on, their method of gaining reputation, and 
in their opinion, the only ground of true 

nobility. 

The lbldiers thus inured were generally 

healthy and robuft. It is not obferved, in 

¥ 

authors, that the Roman armies, which 
made war in fo many climates,perifhed much 
with licknels: whereas it often happens 
now-a-days, that armies, without engaging, 
lie dead in the field. 

Befides hardening the body, care was ta¬ 
ken alio to infpire courage. The military 
t-.u-.tnh achievements, as Mr. Boffuet obferves, had 
adz thoufand rewards which coft the public 

. nothing, but were of infinite value toprivate 
c,uv. Ha: & , r . v , 

perlons, becanie glory, lo precious to that 
warlike people, was annexed to them. A 
very fmall crown or gold, and generally a 
crown of laurel or oak-leaves, or of fome 
viler herbage, became ineffimable to the 
foidiers, who knew not any marks more ex¬ 
cellent than thcfs of virtue, nor any di- 
ftindion more noble, than that which flows 
from glorious actions. 

What effied, think ye, was produced in 
the minds of the foidiers and officers, by 
the encomiums pronounced by the general 

at 
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at the head of his army, after a battle where¬ 
in they had fignalized themfelves in a parti¬ 
cular manner! And thefe encomiums were 
attended with glorious monuments, with 
fenfible and permanent proofs of their me¬ 
rit, which they left to their pofterity as a 
precious inheritance. Thefe were to them 

real patents of nobility; thefe were more¬ 
over fure titles to rife to places more advan¬ 
tageous and honorable, which were granted 
only to merit, and not procured by intrigue 
and cabal. From a private foldier, a man 
might, by fucceffively paffing through feve- 
ral degrees, arrive to the Confulfhip. What 
agreeable profpeft for an inferior officer to 
behold at a diftance the chief dignities of 

O 

the (late and army, as fo many rewards to 
which he could afpire! 

Hence the courage of the meaneft foldi- 
ers is inflamed, they are concerned for the 
glory and fuccefs of the undertakings, and 
are made, Ihadalmofl: laid, fo many heroes. 
Hence pecuniary rewards are difpenfed with, 
which burden and drain the ftate, and 
which being always infufficient to reward 
all the fervices, neceffarily breed difcontent, 
and create a difcouragement almoft univer- 
fal. This induftrious care to render virtue 
and merit honorable is the real character of 

the Roman republic, and the means, which 
has conduced the moft effectually and withal 
the moft freely to its grandeur. A few 
oaken or laurel boughs, as I obferved, fuf- 

ficed 
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ficed to pay.the fervices of thofe who helped 
to conquer the Univerfe.. 

As for the generals, what imprefiion muft 
the honour of a triumph make upon the 
foul of a perfon before whom walked the 
Senate in a body with all the orders of the 
ftate, for whom all the temples werefmoak- 
ing with facrifices offered to the Gods in 
thankfgiving for his victory, and who, 
fhown as a public fight in a {lately chariot, 
faw marching before him the glorious fpoils 
he had won, and was followed by the vic¬ 
torious army, who made the whole city re¬ 
found praifes unfufpeCted and juftly de- 
ferved ! So augufi: a ceremony feemed to 
raife the triumpher above the condition of 
mortals. 

r The Romans in war knew how to 
make ufeof punifhments as well as rewards. 
The fteddinefs of a Dictator with refpeCt to 
his general of horfe, who could be faved 
from death but by the intreaties and urgent 
prayers of all the People; the inexorable 
Severity of Conful Manlius to his own fon, 
whom he unmercifully put to death, though 
victorious, for fighting contrary to his or¬ 
ders : thefe examples made a terrible im- 
prefiion of fear upon the People, which be¬ 
came for ever the firm bond of military dis¬ 
cipline. Wherefore never was it obferved 
in any nation fo inviolably as among the 

Romans; nor did any thing contribute fo 

much 
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much to render them victorious over all 
their enemies (a). 

How fhould they have been otherwife 
than victorious with troops formed, as we 
have feen, and above all, guided in their 
operations by principles the moft proper to 
make fpnquerors ? one of which was, not 
to know any other end of a war but viCto ~ great eft 
ry (b), and for its fake to furmount by an 
indefatigable perfeverance, all the obftacles^®-’’ 
and all the dangers by which it can be re¬ 
tarded. The greateft misfortunes, the moft 
defperate Ioffes, were incapable of daunting 
their courage, or making them accept a bale 
and difhonorable peace. To grant nothing 
by compulfion, was a fundamental law of 
the Roman policy, from which the Senate 
neverdeparted; and in the moft melancholy 
junctures, weak courifels, inftead of pre¬ 
vailing, were not fo much as heard. As^. f 
far back as Coriolanus, the Senate declared, i. g.plsog 
no agreement could be made with the Vol- 
ci as long as they remained on the Roman 
territory. They proceeded in the fame 
manner with Pyrrhus. After the bloody 
battle of Cannte, wherein above fifty thou- 
fand Romans lay dead in the field, it was 
refolved, no propofal of peace fhould be 
liftened to. Conful Varro, who had been 
the occafion of the defeat, was received at 

(a) Difciplina militaris, {h) Nec finem ullum alium 
qua ftetit ad hanc diem Ro- belli quamviftoriam moverir, 
mana res, Liv. /. 8, c. 7. Liv. 1 . 5. c. 6. 
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ficed to pay. the fervices of thofe who helped 
to conquer the Univerfe.. 

As for the generals, what impreffion muft 
the honour of a triumph make upon the 
foul of a perfon before whom walked the 
Senate in a body with all the orders of the 
flate, for whom all the temples were fmoak- 
ing with facrifices offered to the Gods in 
thankfgiving for his vi&ory, and who, 
fhown as a public fight in a ftately chariot, 
faw marching before him the glorious fpoils 
he had won, and was followed by the vic¬ 
torious armv, who made the whole city re¬ 
found praifes unfufpected and juftly de- 
ferved! So augufi: a ceremony feemed to 
raife the triumpher above the condition of 
mortals. 

Severitycf The Romans in war knew how to 
tit &M- make ufeof punifhments as well as rewards. 

Liv 1 8 The ft e( l ( linefs of a Dictator with refped to 

his general of horfe, who could be faved 
from death but by the intreaties and urgent 
prayers of all the People; the inexorable 
Ibid, i - feverity of Conful Manlius to his own fon, 
c - i- whom he unmercifully put to death, though 

vi&orious, for fighting contrary to his or¬ 
ders : thefe examples made a terrible im- 
pretfion of fear upon the People, which be¬ 
came for ever the firm bond of military dis¬ 
cipline. Wherefore never was it obferved 
in any nation fo inviolably as among the 
Romans) nor did any thing contribute fo 

much 
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much to render them vi&orious over all 
their enemies (a). 

How fhould they have been otherwife 
than viflorious with troops formed, as we 
have feen, and above all, guided in their 
operations by principles the moft proper to 
make <j$nquerors ? one of which was, not 
to know any other end of a war but v\Qio- great eft 
ry (b), and for its fake to furmount by an 
indefatigable perfeverance, all the obftaclesj^!”^ 
and all the dangers by which it can be re¬ 
tarded. The greateft misfortunes, the moft 
defperate Ioffes, were incapable of daunting 
their courage, or making them accept a bale 
and diihonorable peace. To grant nothing 
by compulfion, was a fundamental law of 
the Roman policy, from which the Senate 
neverdeparted; and in the moft melancholy 
jun&ures, weak courifels, inftead of pre¬ 
vailing, were not fo much as heard. As 
far back as Coriolanus, the Senate declared, u.p' 5 o 9 
no agreement could be made with the Vol- 
ci as long as they remained on the Roman 
territory. They proceeded in the fame 
manner with Pyrrhus. After the bloody 
battle of Cannffi, wherein above fifty thou- 
fand Romans lay dead in the field, it was 
refolved, no propofal of peace fhould be 
liftened to. Conful Varro, who had been 
the occafion of the defeat, was received at 


(a) Difciplina milicaris, 
qua ftetit ad hanc diem Ro- 
mana res, Liv. 1 . -8, c. 7. 


(b) Nec finem ullum alium 
belli quam vi&oriam moverit. 
Uv. 1 . 5, c . 6. 

. R.ome 
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public good ; and to carry by fucceffive 
wars and a continual habit of conquering,. 

ability in the military art to the higheft 
degree of perfection poffible. 

But at length thepoifon ofprofperity pre¬ 
vailed, and changed the manners, which 
'had nolefs conduced to the advancement of 
Rome, than the great talents of the gene¬ 
rals. Extortion and violence, long un¬ 
known, began to creep in among the Ro¬ 
man masiftrates, whole moderation had 
been the wonder of the univerfe. The de- 
ftruftion of Carthage, Rome’s everlafting 
and formidable rival, the dread of whom 
kept her in breath, was the fatal date of 
the beginnings of her decay. Difcord, ava¬ 
rice, ambition, civil wars, ufual attendants 


on profperitv, quickly changed the face of 


the ftate. 


Then the ancient manners dege- 

o 


Derated, not by degrees, as before, but with 
a rapid couri’e ran into all forts of riot and 
excefs (a). 

In the beft times of the republic,, it mud 
not be imagined that the whole body of the 
Rate had the lame lentimeuts of noblcnefs 
and greatnels of joul. A fmall number of 
citizens and great men, eminent for an un¬ 
common merit, and firmly attached to the 


(c) Bi c-^rJ-2 .v ava:i:ia, 
r-tyjc iHiblli' 1 , .v tote-a ft> 

* I * # 1 

i « i r- /■ * * I ft K l • • ^ ^ 1 • 4 / ♦ * • ^ 

1* C L' i 

pc.t LiriSw^ir.sS cxciCuim 

raxuir.e aucta fant-Bx 


quo tempore majorum mo- 
rce, non pauiatim ut antca, 
feu torrenas modo prxeipi- 
tati. Snlhf. in fragm. ■ 

■ ancient 
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ancient maxims, influenced every thing ; 
becaufe at that time virtue, if it was not ge¬ 
nerally pradifed, was at leaft generally re¬ 
vered. Nay, afterwards, when thegenerals 
and magiftrates began to be corrupted with 
luxury and floth, there were fome remains 
of that anticnt fpirit of wifdom in the go¬ 
vernment, and of difcipiine in war, which 
Supported the republic, and made it ftill 
thine with fome luftre (a). 

Cicero in a fragment of his Books De 
Republican preferved by St. Auguftin, quotes De civ. 
a verfe out of Ennius, wherein the poet Dci > !• z - 
makes the fame obfervation as I have c ' 21 ' 
done; 

Mori bus antiquis res [tat Rom an a, virifque. 

“ The Roman republic hands folely by the 
“ antient manners and principles, and by 
“ the merit of the great men by whom 
“ they are pradlifedand upon this verfe, 
which for its brevity and truth he conflders 
as an oracle, he makes the following re- 
fledions (b). 

“ It 


(a) Acmihi multaagitan- tuum vitiafuftentabat. Sail, 
ti, conftabat paucorum civi- in bell. Catiiin. 
um egregiam virtutcmcun&a (b) Quern quklem ille ver- 

patravifle ; eoquefactum, uti fum, vel brevitate, velveri- 
divitias paupertas, multitude- tate, tanquam cx oraculo mi- 
ncm paucitas fuperarct- Sed, hi quodameiTe effatus vide- 
poftquam luxu atque defidio tur. Nam nequeviri, nil! ita 
civitas corrupta eft, rurfus moratacivitasi'uilfet; neque 
refpublica magnitudine fua mores,nifihiviriprad’uiflent, 
imp eratorum atque magiftra- aut fundare, aut tamdiu te- 

( c 2 ) nere 
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a It is the union of t'ncie two advantage 5 

O 

which has produced all the grandeur of 
Rome : on the one hand, the good man¬ 
ners, the wife political principles efta- 
bliflied from the beginning; on the other, 
a fucceffion of great men formed upon 
thefe antient principles and manners, and 
emploved by the date in the adminiflra- 
tion of affairs. Before our times, fays 
Cicero, that happy union was always the 
lame, and thefe two advantages were ever 
united together; otherwife a republic fo 
powerful and extenhve as ours could not 

i 

have fubTided To long with honour, nor 
To condantly kept up its reputation 
amongft all nations. 

“ Our age (a) is very different from thofe 
happy days. We can look upon the re¬ 
public as an excellent piflure, as a paint¬ 
ing of exquilite beauty, but of which the 
antiquity has deadened that lively and 
bright colouring which ftruck the eye, 
and bred admiration. Not only we neg¬ 
lect to re-eniivcn the colours, hut are even 
unmindful to prefervc at lead the delign 
and mod diuiuguifhincr lines. 

o o 


pvwui, -• • i u.nuui m 

Icp 2 1 : lateoue ; 2 i^ran:cm 

.** . j 

i ** T 

f- i.*— | ~ 

^ A 

no!treat nu-morisn:, rncs 
i r!e r 25 vritihntes viioi 

% 1 4 

adhi cedar, Sc v etc rum morem 
3 c major^m ii.ilkuts retine- 
bar.t excehenrei viri. 

(&} Nc;brave:c atlas, cum 


remrubbeam ficut pi&uram 
acce-?i£e: egrepiam, led jam 
cvanciccnrem vctullate, non 
mod:; earn coloribus iit'dcm, 
quil us fuerat, rcnovarc neg- 
lexit; lid ne id quidem cu- 
ravit, ut forrnam laitem ejus 
Sc extrema tanquam linea- 
menta iervaret. 

“ Apd 
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<c And indeed (a), what remains of thofe 
“ antient manner:", which according to the 
“ poet Ennius fupported the republic ? In- 
“ ftead of their revival, they are fo utterly 

' S J 

cc buried in oblivion, that the very idea of 
u them is loft. As for the great men capa- 
<c bleof maintaining the honour of the re- 
cc public, the want of fuch, every one 
“ knows, has deftroyed the ancient man- 
cc ners. Let us not flatter ourfelves. So un- 
cc happy a change is to be laid to our charge: 

({ by our vices we have fuffered our ancient 
fC glory to wither, and of that perfect mo- 
<c del of government which formerly gain- 

o « o 

“ ed us luch repute, there remains nothing 
“ but the empty fhadow of a republic.” 

Cicero might have added, that the victo¬ 
ries of the fecond Scipio Africanus, the molt 
confiderable fpeaker in his dialogues De 
republiea , contributed chiefly to that change 
of manners, by the drunkennels which na¬ 
turally attends great profperity, by the lux¬ 
ury and pride they brought into Rome, and 
by the fatal fecurity they procured the Ro¬ 
mans from Carthage, which, as long as it 
fublilted, was their conl'tant terror. And 


(a) Quid enim ir.nnct ex 
antiquis moribus, quibus iile 
dixit rem flare Romanam ? 
quos ita oblivionc obfoletos 
vidcinu?, ut non mndo non 
colantur, led ctiam ignoren- 
£ur. Nam de viris quid di¬ 
cam ? mort.s enim ipfiinteri- 
erunt viroium p-enurh. Cti- 


jns tanti mali non mode ad¬ 
denda rati.-> nobis fed ctiam 
tanquam reis capitis quodam- 
medo diccnda caufa eft. No- 
itris enim vitiis, non cafu 
iiquo, ronpnblicam verbo 


a 


9 

retmemus, reipfe veto jam- 
pridcmaniifiinus. 


( c 3 ) 


this 
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this total decay is not to be wondered at. 
Evils are without remedy, when vices be¬ 
come cuttomarv, and make the manners of 
a people (a). There were ftill at Rome, af¬ 
ter that time, great men, Marius, Sylla, 
PomDev, Csfar, and fome others: great 

i j J J o 

men with reined! to military virtues, but in 

i f 

whom appeared not the ancient ipirit of the 
republic, or the maxims of the ancient go¬ 
vernment, that is to fav, moderation, wif- 
dow, juftice, diiintereftednefs, love of the 


Surfrizrr? 

exur.t of 

tee R:rr.a.'> 

€77:'in. 


public good. 

Bv what has been faid it is manifeft how 
✓ 

dangerous it would have been for Rome to 
be raifed on a fudden to a high degree of 
power and grandeur, and how advantageous 
and even neceffary it was, that the flownefs 
of her progrefs fliould afford time to lay folid 
foundations for an empire, which the divine 
providence was pleafed to render univerfal. 

For there never was an empire either 
more flourifhing or more extenfive than the 

S—s _ 

Roman. From the Euphrates and Tanais to 
Hercules’s pillars and the Atlantic ocean, all 
the lands and all the feas were under their 
obedience, from the middle and center, as 
it were of the Mediterranean fea, they in¬ 
cluded the whole extent of that fea, pene¬ 
trating far and wide all the ftates round 
about, and making it the communication of 



(a) Delink cue remecio locus, ubi, qua* fuerant vitia, 
::cs fur.t. ty.Jr, 19. 


their 
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their empire, it is aftonifhing to conlider, 

that the nations which at prefent make 
kingdoms foconiiderable,all Gallia, all Spain* 
almoft the whole iiland of 1 Great-Britain, Illy¬ 
ria to the Danube, Germany to the Elbe, A- 
frica to the frightful and impaffable deferts, 
Greece, Thrace, Syria, Egypt, all the king¬ 
doms of Afia Minor, and thole between the 
Euxineand Cafpian leas, wish many others, 
became Roman provinces, almoft all before 
the end of the republic. Thus Mr. Bofluet 
defcribes the extent of the Roman empire, 
whofe ftyle would ealily difcover him with¬ 
out the addition of his name. 

When I confider the Roman empire in 
that extent of provinces and kingdoms a- 
bove mentioned, I imagine I fee a vaft and 
ftately edifice. The light whereof alone 
ftrikes, furprizes, dazzles the eyes of the 
fpefhtor, and leaves him in lilent admira¬ 
tion : fuch beauty, grandeur, magnificence, 
does it at once prefent to l;im. How much 
time and pains mud the foundations of fuch 
a ftrudure cod, ar.d how deep and wide 
mud they be to iupport fo immenie a 
weight of buildings 1 Each part, when ex¬ 
amined feparately, appears a mader-picce 
of art to which it feems impoffible to make 
any addition. But whofe ikill is fuffkienf, 
or whofe fight extenfive enough, to com¬ 
prehend and difeern what makes the true 
beauty, and as it were the foul of fuch an 

edifice ? I mean the judnefs of the propor- 

( 04 ) tions, 
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tions, the harmony and fitnefs of thefeve? 
ral parts, the infinite variety whereof, art¬ 
fully difpofed, forms the whole, which re¬ 
duces all to unity, and fets the value upon 
the work. 

r ur.-^ j t vroiald be certainly folly to believe that 
fo well defigned and perfedt adifpofition of 
the p.tasx the parts in a building was entirely owing to 


^ Si* 

£> + V « 




/canother caufe to the eftablifliment and pro- 
a t cu: ' u ~,^refs of the Roman emoire ? I do not un- 

l(2 r ^z^Cl'd ^ ^ 1 

cfc-Zm derfiana how lb ienlible an hiftorian as Plu- 
prf™ ta fc h, in his companion of the Romans 
“:r ' 7 “ with Alexander, could afcribe to fortune 

only the Roman grandeur, and that of A- 
lexandcr to his virtue alone. If that work 
be his, an opinion, fo vifibly contrary to 
truth, would be the effeeft of his blind paffi- 
on for the Grecians, whofe glory was his 
idol. But on many accounts it is juftly 
doubted whether that treatife be Plutarch’s. 

* Lib. i. Cicero (as well as * Polybius) is of a very 
t4- different opinion. “ There is no man, fays 
“ Cicero, but, as foon as he perceives there 
“ are Gods, perceives alfo that the divine 
“ providence, by a particular protection, 
“ prefided at the birth, growth, and pre- 
“ fervation ot the Roman empire.” (a) 

It would not be, it is agreed, fludying 
hiftory like a man of good fenfe and judg- 


; 'a) Qds eft qui-curn 

cca- ene inrelkxcric non in- 

eorum n a mine feoc 


tan mm imperium e/Te natum, 
Sc au&um, Sc retent uni. De 
Harujp. refp. I Cj. 

meat, 
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I ^ 

rnetit, not to obferve the inclinations, the 
manners, the chara&er, as well of the pre¬ 
vailing nations in general, as of the princes 
in particular‘and great men who appear on 
the fcene of adtion. To view them with a 
tranfient and fuperficial glance only, is not 
to know them: they mud be ftudied, ex¬ 
amined, and thoroughly fifted (a). This 
maxim is univerfally acknowledged. But, 
on the other hand, would it be ftudying hi- 

ftory like a religious man and a Chriftian, 
to adhere to that confideration alone, and 
not refer things to their principles, by look¬ 
ing up to a fuperior and invifible caufe that 
abfolutely dilpofes of empires, and makes 
them fubfervient in the times and order he 
has fixed, to his defigns upon mankind ? 

What more noble profpedt for the eye of 
faith, and even for human curiofity, if it 
be ever fo little enlightened, to behold with 
certainty, and without fear of miftake, the 
fecret fpring which from the creation of the 
world has put the whole univerfe in motion, 
and to fee a God, who, from the higheft 
heaven, holds in his hand the reins of all 
kingdoms, and difpofes of them like an ab- 
folute fovereign ! That fame almighty God, 
the fountain of all goodnefs, willing to make 
known to mankind his fupreme power over 
Kings and Monarchies, which he fets up 


(a) Depone iftam fpem, 
ppfTe te fummatim deguilare 

jngenia maximorum virorum: 
8 


tota tibiinfpicicndafunt, to- 
ta tra&anda. Sene. « Epiji. 33, 

* 

and 
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and pulls down according to his pleafure,' 
diicovered the myftery to his' prophets, 
' and clearly and diftinftly foretold to them 
the fucceilion of the four great empires, 
namely, the Afyrian, Perfian, Grecian, 
and Roman, which deftroyed one another at 
the times appointed by Providence, in order 
to give place to the everlafting kingdom of 
Chrift, which is the term and end of all the 
empires of the world. 

• Who after this can queftion that God had 
great defigns with refpedt to his church up¬ 
on the Roman empire, which fwallowed up 
all the empires oi the univerle, and to which 
he fubjected all lands and all feas? The com¬ 
merce of fo many different nations, hereto¬ 
fore ftrangers to one another, and afterwards 
united under the Roman dominion, and in 
a manner ioined by the ufe of the fame 
language*, has been one of the mo ft ef- 
feaual means in the hands of Providence to 
advance the propagation of the Gofpel. 

This being once fuppofed, and it is un¬ 
deniable, that God had particular views in 
theeftablifhment of the Roman empire with 
relpect to his church, and was pleafed to 
raife it in a grandeur and power which had 
almoft the fame bounds with the univerfe; 

the reader, as he (hall fee Rome, by a chain 
and ieries of extraordinary events, grow. 


P :/ arch : the: ;> a::r.rl a!. In Mora!. 
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gather ftrength, and far extend her con- 
qaefts, will admire the beauty, juftnefs, 
proportion of the means ufed by divine pro¬ 
vidence for attaining its ends: means lin¬ 
gular, new, till then unknown, and never 
after imitated; and he will acknowledge 
with a religious furprize, that nothing could 
be devifed more fuitable tothe delign in¬ 
tended by God. 

Now Providence, according to its views 
upon men and nations, bellows on them 
talents proportionable to the grandeur they 
are defigned for, as the Scripture informs us 
particularly in the infhnce of Cyrus. It 
may be faid, no nation has been more fa¬ 
voured in thatrefpedt, or more accompli died 
than the Roman people, whether they are 
confidered with regard to moral virtues, or 
to political government, or to martial merit 
and the art of war. There has never been 
a republic more religious, or more abound¬ 
ing in good examples, or where avarice and 
luxury gained ground lb late, or where lim- 
plicitv and poverty were fo much and fo 
long in honour (a). The encomium, given 
the Roman Senate by the Holy Ghoft, is a 
demonftration how much the wifdom of 
the confuls, love of the public, lieddinefs 
to the maxims of the Hate, lenity and mo- 

(a) Nulla unquam refpub- avaritia luxuriaque immigra- 
lica nec major, nec lanftior, verint; nec ubi tantus ac ram 
nec bonis cxemplis ditior fu- diu paupertati ac parfnnonix 
jt: nec in quam tam ferre hones fucrit. Lw. in pr/rf. 

deration 
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deration in the government of the nations, 
prevailed in that anguft affembly. Courage, 
boldnefs, intrepidity in the midft of the 
greatefl: dangers an invincible patience in 
the hardeft labours, an inexorable firmnefs 
to maintain the military difcipline in its ut- 
molt rigour; a fettled refolution to conquer 
or- die, a greatnefs of foul, and a conftancy 
proof againll: all misfortunes, have at all 
times conftituted the character of the Ro¬ 
mans, and render’d them in the end victo¬ 
rious over all nations. We admire in them 
all thefe great qualities, but we are not ge¬ 
nerally apt enough to difcern their author, 
and look up to the fountain from whence 
they flowed. 

God intending to eftabli/h a great em¬ 


pire by the Romans, as he had before done 
bv Cyrus and Alexander, took here a very 
different method. He had granted the qua¬ 
lities proper for the execution of his deligns 
to the peribn of thefe two illuftrious con¬ 
querors. They both founded vaft empires 
in a very fhort lpace, and in their life-time: 
but their talents were not inherited by their 

descendants, or their l’uccelTors. 

It was verv different, with the Romans. 
The Roman empire was not founded nor 
railed to the ftate oi grandeur it attained, by 
the rare endowments or rapid conquefts of 
a Angle perfon : the Roman people them- 
idves, the body of the (late, formed that 

J j ? 

empire bylbw degrees, and at fever^ times, 
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The great men that helped, each in their 
time, to eftablifh, enlarge, and preferve it, 
had all different characters, but all followed 
the fame principles. Such a condudt is un¬ 
common. Generally every prince follows 
his particular tafte, manners, and maxims. 

In relating the extraordinary virtues of 
the Romans, I do not pretend they were 
general, and without mixture of vices and 
crimes: that was far from being the cafe. 

God knew it, but however made them in- 
ftruments of his particular defigns, to which 
they contributed without knowing them: 
juft as, if I may ufe the comparifon,- an ar¬ 
chitect, who alone has in his head the plan 
of the whole edifice he is going to build, 
and who, to put it in execution, employs 
the hands of numberlefs workmen, fkilful 

V # 3 

every man in their way, but in other re- 
fpedts little valuable, and often very vicious. 
Hence we ought ftili more to admire the 
condudt of providence. God intended to 
form a great empire in the city of Rome, 
which he deftined to be one day the center 
of religion, and capital of the Chriftiart 
world. He gives thofe who govern it the 
fitted: qualities to render a nation powerful 
and victorious: but withal he leaves them 
to their paffions and evil inclinations. The 
crimes of the Romans, their pride, ambi¬ 
tion, injustice, and violence, are, on God's 
part, but a bare permiflion, which neither 
fways nor influences men in their criminal 

defigns, 
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defigns, but only directs their wickednefs to 
the objed which comes into the order of 
Providence. The difpofition of their heart 
would equally lead them to fuch or fuch in- 
juftice: but God, to whom all things are 
obedient, and who direds and orders even 
darknefs itfelf, leaves an event free to the 
paffions of men, but only as they may ferve 
the execution of his defigns. 

It muft then be acknowledged that the 
excellent qualities which we admire in the 
Romans, were the gifts of God, which they 
corrupted by the end they referred them to, 
namely, vain-glory, foie motive of their no- 
bleft adions. But that vain-glory, that in- 
fatiable third; of praife, ftifled in them, as 
St. Auguftine obferves (a), avarice,injuftice, 
and many other paffions. But, however 
imperfed, or, to fpeak more juftly, how¬ 
ever finful were their virtues, God wasplea- 
fed not to fuffer them to go entirely unre¬ 
warded. He gave them one reward, but 
wholly worldly and temporal, proportioned 
to their merits and wifhes. They were ren¬ 
dered an objed of admiration to all man¬ 
kind : they gave law to many nations: they 
had the glory of eftablifhing the fineft em¬ 
pire that ever was: they were looked upon 
in all ages, and fiill are to this day, as men 

fa) Romani caufa honoris, cupidnatem & multa alia vi- 
laudis, & gloiis confuluerunt tia comprimentes. 5. Augujl, 

patrix - pro unoiiio vitio, de Civ. Dei , I . 5. c . 13. 

id eft amcre laudis, pecunis 


of 
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of extraordinary merit, and as patterns in 
every thing relating to the condudt and go¬ 
vernment of ftates. Vain and empty reward, 
but worthy thofe who are blind enough to 
be pleafed with it (a) ! 

There are many other things of moment 
to be remarked on the government and ftate 
of the Roman republic, which I omit to 
put an end to a preface already too long. If 
a fuller knowledge of thefe matters be defi- 
red, I refer the reader to Mr. BoJTuefs wife 
reflections in his difcourfe on univerfal hi- 
ftory, of which I have made ufe in fome 
places; and to a late work, entituled, Confi- 
deradorn on the caufes oj the grandeur and 
decay oj the Romans *, which is very fhort 
but very good, and extremely proper to give 
a juft notion of the character of that people. 


* Printed 

in the year 

> 73 r 


(a) Si neque hanc eis ter- 
renam gloriam excellemiftlmi 
imperii concederet, non red- 
deretur merces bonis artibus 
eerum, id eft virtutibus, qui- 

btis-tanquam vera via ni- 

fi funt ad honores, imperium, 
gloriam. Honorati funt in 
omnibus fere gentibus : im¬ 
perii fui leges impofuerunt 


multis gentibus: hodicque li- 
ten's & hiftoria gloriofi funt 
pent* in omnibus gentibus. 
Non eft quod de fummi & 
veriDeijufticiaconquerantur. 

Perce pc runt mercedem fuam y 
(adds fome Father) *uani ■va- 
?mm, S. Augujh de Civ . Dei, 
/. 5. v. 1 5. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 

- , , . ■ ■ ■ — !.«>. — « — .» . . , . ■ -- ifc 

INTRODUCTION* 

/ 

I Have no occafion to begin the Roman Hi- 
ftory with obferving that the years not on¬ 
ly before, but long after, the foundation 
of Rome, contain feme events entirely im¬ 
probable, and more like fabulous inventions 
than' hiftorical fads grounded on authentic me¬ 
moirs. It is ufual, every one knows, for anti¬ 
quity, fond of what excels and furprizes, to 
embellilh with the marvellous the beginnings of 
great cities and powerful dates, and to introduce 
fome Deity to render their origin facred and au- 
guft to all ages. All the Roman hiftorians that 
have reached our times, authors in other refpeds 
of great judgment and fenfe, have believed this 
method indifpenfible, and inferted in their wri¬ 
tings, fads, and events, which they plainly per- 
Yol. I, B cejved 
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ceived to be falfe and abfurd, but which a po¬ 
pular tradition ( a ), tranfmitt$d from age to age, 
and antient as Rome itfelf, obliged them to re¬ 
gard to a certain degree, though not without 
delivering them for what they were. For they 
have taken care from time to time to acquaint 
us what credit.they deferve, by plain intimations 
of their own private opinion : and Livy begins 
his hiftory with a declaration, that he intends 
neither to afiert nor refute the extraordinary and 

wonderful things advanced about Rome. He 

□ 

only fays, if it is allowable for any nation to 
render their origin venerable by referring it to a 
Deity, fuch is the glory, fuch the conquefts of 
the Roman people, that if they claim the God 
of War for father to themfelves and to their 
founder, the reft of the nations fliould be as rea¬ 
dy to grant them that privilege, as they were to 
fubmit to their empire (£). Fables of this kind, 
though they fhould feem to be received and 
embraced by the Hiftorians, no way affeft the 
truth of the fafts with which they are joined, 
neither, as Abbe Sallier has largely demonftra- 
ted, ought they to throw any fufpicion or doubt 
on the hiftory in general. 

Before I proceed to the Hiftory itfelf of 
Rome and the foundation thereof, I fhall relate 

urbium auguftiora faciat. Er, 
fi cai popuio licere oportec 
cor-Tecrare origines fuas, ea 
belli gloria elt popuio Ro¬ 
mano, ur, cum fuum condi- 
torifque iui parentem Martem 
pot-fiimum ferat ; tam & hoc 
genres human® patiantur se- 
quo ammo, quam imperium 
patiantur. T. Livius in Pro - 
aemfo, 

in 


(a) Farr® rerun) ftandum 
eft, ubi certain ctiogat ve- 
tuftas heem. Lin. I 7. c. 6 , 
tb) Qu® 2!s;e conditam 
conoendamve urbem, poet¬ 
ess maeis decora iabulis, quam 
incorrupris rerum gtftarum 
monumentis traduritur, ea 
nee aftirmare, nec refellere 
in animo eft. Datur hax ve- 
nia anuquitati. ut, mifeendo 

humaca divinis, priaordia 
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in the firft chapter what Dionyfius Halicarnaf- 
fenfis informs us of the foregoing times, but this 
very briefly, becauie thefe antient fads are of 
little importance : and herein I (hall follow Li¬ 
vy’s example, who does but juft mention them 
in a very curfory manner. 


B % CHAP. 
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HISTORY BEFORE THE 


CHAP. I. 

Summary of what faffed in Italy before tie 

foundation of Rome . 

ft 

SECT.I. 

Antient nations firft inhabitants of Italy. Evan- 
der. Hercules. Latinus. JEneas arrives in Italy , 
marries Latinus y s daughter, and builds Lavi- 
nium. War with Humus and Mezentius. Af- 
canius , fen of JEneas , founds Alba Longa . 
Succeffton of the Kings of Alba . 

Dionyf. 1 ^ OME, according to Dionyfius Halicar- 
HaJicarn. naffenfis, owed it’s origin to the Greeks. 

Kom**l i * s * nc ^ eec ^ certam ^at feveral Grecian colonies 
p . came at different times and fettled in Latiuin or 

Tit. Liv. the neighbouring countries, whofe firft known 
1 .1. inhabitants were called Siculi, a barbarous peo- 
c !— 3 * pie, natives of the country, that is, whofe ori¬ 
gin is not traced in hiftory. Some believe the 
Aborigines , from whom the Romans defcend, to 
be alfo natives of Italy , and fo named as being 
fons of the foil, that is, fprung originally from 
thence (i). 

Many years before the fiege of Troy, a co¬ 
lony of Arcadians under the leading of CEnotrus 
fettled in Italy, called at that time CEnoiria. 
Afterwards Italus , a defendant of CEnotrus, 
left it his name, which it retains to this day. 
Porcius Cato the cenfor, with feveral other noted 

(i) As Di'.nyjius will have word mufi be from dnr' Zpivv 
the A bong nes to come from , that is, natives of the 

Arcadia , and to be fo called mountains. Dion. Hal. 1 . i. 
f-om their living upon moun - p. I I. 
tains, tbe itmolopy of the 

authors, 
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authors,, hold the Aborigines to be defcended 
from thefe Arcadians. 

In procefs of time, a colony of Pelafgi , na¬ 
tives of Peloponnefus, but inhabitants of Thef- 
faly, compelled to abandon their country, took 
refuge among the Aborigines. The two na¬ 
tions with United forces drove outtheSiculi who 
poffcffcd the country where Rome was after¬ 
wards built. The Siculi withdrew to an adja¬ 
cent ifland, named Frinacria from it’s three pro¬ 
montories, and held in part by the Si cam -f, 
a people originally from Spain. This ifland 
was afterwards called Sicily . 

About fixty years before the Trojan War, A. M. 
Evander, bamfhed from Peloponnefus, arrived 2760. 
with his Arcadians in Italy. Faunus , who then Ant - 
reigned over the Aborigines in the little terri- 
tory of Italy, called Latium, gave th^m, being 
few in number, a civil reception, with as much 
land as they wanted. There they formed a fmall 
town, calling it Palentiiim , in remembrance of 
their native place of the fame name in Arca¬ 
dia. It was afterwards called by the Romans 
Palatium , from whence mount Palatine took it’s 
name. Evander fucceeded Faunus. 

Some years after the arrival of thefe Arca¬ 
dians, Hercules came into Italy with a powerful 
army, to conquer that country, having already 
fubdued Iberia. He had vanquifhed apd (lain 
Gcryon, feigned by the Poets to have three bo¬ 
dies, becaufe he was king of three large king¬ 
doms in Spain. He brought with him Geryon’s 
oxen, which were remarkably beautiful. All 
the world knows the boldnefs and tragical end 
of Cacus, an adventure fo elegantly fung by 
.Virgil> and not refufed a place by Livy in 

f This is mentioned by Dion. Halicarn . 1. 1; p. 17. 
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his hiftory. This famous robber ftole from 
Hercules fome of thefe oxen, and was killed 
by that hero. Evander commanded then in 
thofe parts, rather honoured for his accomplifh- 
ments, than obeyed as a Sovereign. The art of 
writing*, an unheard of prodigy to people 
ignorant of all arts, gained him refpeCt. But 
nothing procured him the veneration of thefe 
uncivilized people fo much as his mother Car¬ 
men ta’s reputation, who was reckoned a god- 

defs "f\ She had been, before the Sibyl’s arri¬ 
val in Italy, the oracle of thefe nations. Evan¬ 
der, pretending to have heard long before from 
Carmenta’s mouth, that a Hercules, fon of Ju¬ 
piter and Alcmena, was deftined by the Fates 
to be a God, no fooner heard the name pf Ca- 
cus’s vanquifher, but he refolves to merit his pro¬ 
tection, by being the firft to pay him divine 
adoration, He inftantly ereCts an altar, and af¬ 
ter imparting to him the prediction of the Ora¬ 
cle, facrifices a young bull to his honour. 

It was decreed, at the requefr of Hercules, 
and with the confent of the whole nation, that 
the like folemnity {hould be for ever annually 
celebrated after the Grecian rites (which he taught 
them himfelf) having felefted for that end two 
of the nobleft families, the Potitii and Pinarii , 
to prefide at the ceremony. It will hereafter 
be feen, how the Potitii became extinft, for 
offering (it is faid) to lay thefe ceremonies upon 
public (laves. The Pinarii were ftill in being 
in Cicero’s time. Hercules, when he went 
away, left fome of his Grecian followers in Ita¬ 
ly, who, uniting with the Aborigines, lived 

* He faugh thefe .people f She was called Themis 
the ufe of the Greek alphabet , by the Greeks, 
which were the firft Utters 
vfed by the antient Latins. 


together 
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together in the fame city in fo good underftand- 1 
ing, that they might have been deemed the fame 
people. 

About fifty-five years after the departure of A 
Hercules, Latinus, reputed fon of Faunus, but zS 
real fon of Hercules, was King of the Abori- An 

* w i £ [ 

gines, and in the thirty-fifth year of his reign. 
From him were the people called Lathes , and 
the country Latium *, which was then of very 
narrow extent. About that time the Trojans, 
who had with iEneas efcaped the flames of Ili¬ 
um, landed at Laurentum on the Tyrrhenian 
coaft near the mouth of the Tyber, in the coun¬ 
try of the Aborigines. Dionyfius Halicarnaf- 
fenfis afferts and proves, that the Trojans were of 
Grecian extradiion. iEneas brought with him 
the ftatues of the Greater Gods, and the Palla¬ 
dium, depofited afterwards in the temple of 
Vefta, and commited to the cuftody of the 
Veftal Virgins f, with ftridt orders not to ex- 
pofe it to view. The Aborigines immediately 
drew together under the command of Latinus 
their King, to oppole the foreigners. But La- 
tinus enquiring into the reafon of their landing 
in his dominions, was informed, they were 
Trojans, that under the conduct of Aineas, fon 
of Anchifes and Venus, were in fearchof a place 
to fettle and found a city. Beholding, with ad¬ 
miration mixed with refpeCt, that illuftrious peo¬ 
ple and the hero their commander equally ready 


* Others think the coun¬ 
try was fo called from the 
time of Saturn s flying thither 
from Crete y to avoid the per - 
Jeditions of his fon Jupiter , a 
iatendo. 

Under the Emperor Com- 
modus t the temple of Vefla be¬ 


ing burnt dov)n y the Vefldl 
Virgins fived the Palladium 
from the flames , and carried 
it through the Via Sacra to 
the Emperor's palace He- 

rodian. in vit. Commod* p. 
39 * 
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for war or for peace, he gave iEneas his hand 
in token of friendOiip. Mutual congratulations 
paffed between the two armies. Latinus receiv¬ 
ed iEneas jnto his palace, and, to ftrengthen 
their alliance, gave him, in the prefence of his 
Houfbold Gods, his daughter Lavinia in mar- 
. riage. A city was founded by iEneas, and called 
Lavinium from his new confort, by whom he 
foon had a fon named Afcanius. 

This marriage raifed the Trojans and Abo- 
rignes a common enemy. Turnus, King of 
the Rutuli % to whom Lavinia was promifed 
before the Trojan Prince’s arrival, enraged to 
fee the preference given a ftranger, denounced 
war againft both, and gave them battle, which 
proved unfortunate.to both Tides. The Rutuli 
were defeated, but the conquerors loft Latinus 
who commanded in perfon. Turnus and his 
followers, confcious of the ill fituation of their 
affairs, implore the affiftance of Hetruria. Me- 
zentius, Sovereign of that flourifhing kingdom, 
kept his court at C^re, an opulent city for 
thole days. As he had always looked with a 
jealous eye on the Trojan colony, and fancied 
he faw in the increafe of that new power a 
juft caufe of alarm to the neighbouring ftates, 
he readily joined in a league with the Rutuli (b.) 
/Eneas, wanting the entire affection of the Abo^- 
rigines to withftand the terrible ftorm that hung 
over his head, caufed his own and that nation 
to become one for the future, governed by the 
fame laws, under the name of the Lethe people. 

* Inhabitants cf the tra- b’ c , & turn nimio plus, q:am 
ritime parts cf la Campagna fan's tutum efiec accoiis, rem 
di Ro.na -Trojan am crefeereratus, haud 

• (h) Jam ince ab initio mi- gravatim focia. arma Rutuhs 

Dime lajtas novs origioe ai- junxit. Liv, 
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This fo gained the Aborigines, that they proved 
to him as faithful and fteady as the Trojans. 

Secure of the affe&ion of his fubje&s, whofe. 
•union daily increafed, jEneas might have-kept 
within his walls, and from thence- repulfed the 
forces of Hetruria. However, he courageoufly 
ventured to meet fo formidable an enemy. The 
Latines obtained a fecond viftory, which was al- 
fo the lafl: adlion of JEneas, and the period of 
his mortal life. His tomb was (till to be feen in 
Livy*s time on the banks of the Numicus (i). ' 
Divine honours were paid him by the name of 
Jupiter Indiges *. 

His fon Afcanius was not yet fit to reign: 
but, during his minority, the government was 
fo fuccefsfully managed by Lavinia, a princefs 
of great ability and application, that fhe re- 
figned to the young king his father’s and grand¬ 
father’s inheritance in the fame ftate fhe had re¬ 
ceived it. It is queftioned whether this prince 
was Lavinia’s fon or another Afcanius, furnamed 
lulus, born to iEneas by Creufa before the de¬ 
finition of Troy, who followed , his father to 
Italy, and from whom the Julian family boaft 
their cxtration and name. However this be,, it 
is certain he was fon to iEneas. 

Afcanius feeing Lavinium very populous 
and as flourilbing as cities couJd be at that time 
left his mother, or (if you will) his mother-in 
law to reign there, and founded on mount A 1 
ban another city called Alba Longa , becaufe it 
was extended in length along the fide of the hill. 
The kingdom of Alba, in the computation of 
Pionyfius HalicarnafTenfis, Jafted four hundred 


(i) Now Rio de Nimi, 
formerly a river, now a fmall 
rivulet. 


* The Heroes who by their 

actions had merited the apothe - 
cfis, were filed Dii ludigetes. 
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and thirty years, from the arrival of iEneas in¬ 
to Italy to the foundation of Rome. The in¬ 
terval between the building of Lavinium and of 
Alba was fcarce thirty Years, and yet fo confi- 
derable was the Latine power now grown, efpe- 
cially after the defeat of the Hetrurians, that 
neither Mezentius nor any other neighbouring 
Prince dared to attack them 5 not even after 
iEneas’s death, or during the regency of Lavi- 
nia or minority of Afcanius. ty a treaty of 
peace, the river Albula , fince called the Tyber* 
was made the boundary of the two nations. 

Afcanius left the crown to his foil named Syl¬ 
vius, from being accidentally born in a wood. 
His fon and fucceffor was iEneas Sylvius, father 
of Sylvius Latinus, founder of fome colonies 
known by the name of the Antient Lathes. All 
the Kings of Alba bore the name of Sylvius. 
After Latinus’s death fucceeded from father to 
fon, Alba, Atys, Capys, Capetus, and Tibe- 
rinus, who being drowned in attempting to pals 
the Albula, has immortalized his name by giv¬ 
ing it to that river. The kingdom fell to his 
fon Agrippa, and after him to Romulus Sylvi¬ 
us, who being killed by lightning, was fuc¬ 
ceeded by Aventinus, the place of whofe burial 
was from him called mount Aventine , one of the 
hills on which Rome afterwards flood. 


SECT. 
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SECT. II. 

Amulius dethrones his elder brother Numitor. Rhea 

■ 

Sylvia , Numitor*s daughter, is Jhut up among 
the Vefials, and delivered of Romulus and Re¬ 
musimputed to the God Mars , who are pri¬ 
vately educated. When grown up, they kill A- 
mulius and reft ore their grandfather to the throne. 

Death of Remus. 

P R O C A, fon and fucceffor of Aventinus, Dionyf 
had two fons, Numitor and Amulius. Ac l * 1 • P- 57 * 
his death he bequeathed the kingdom to his el- x 
deft fon Numitor. But the ambition of Amu- Ct4 _ 7 / 
lius regarded neither the laft will of a father nor Piut in 
the rights of an elder brother. Not content Kom. P- 
with u fur ping the throne, to com pleat his villa- 1 9 — 2 3 * 
ny, he caufes his Nephew iEgeftus to be mur¬ 
dered *, and if he fuffers his neice Rhea Sylvia 
to live, he places her among theVeftals*, on 
pretence of doing her honour, but in reality to 
deprive her of all hopes of children. Notwith- 
ftanding thefe precautions, the Veftal becomes 
mother of twins, Romulus and Remus. Some i 

9 

authors afcribe thefe children to Amulius him- 
felf. Rhea declared fhe was raviflied by Mars, 
whether fhe believed fo, or in excufe for a fact 
which, without the authority of a God, would 
have been confidered as facrilege, and punifhed 
with death. But, fays Livy, neither Gods nor 
men delivered either herfelf or fons from the 
king’s cruelty. He commanded her to be 
clofely imprifon'ed in chains, and her children 
thrown into the Tyber. 

* What relates to the Veflats will hereafter be explained. 
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By good chance, the river, then overflown, 
turned the neighbouring fields into a fort of 
pond, which rendered the current inacceffible. 
The men who were charged with drowning the 
children, believing they would as foon perifh 
in (landing water, flopped at the firft inundati¬ 
on, and expofing them in their cradle, thought 
they had fufficiently executed the king’s orders. 
It is faid, the cradle, after floating fome time, 
was left on dry ground by the waters retiring, 
and that a wolf, defending from the mountains 
to drink, ran at the cry of the children, and 
gave them fuck. They are alfo repprted to 
have been fed by a woodpecker. Fauftulus, the 
king’s fliephcrd, was witnefs of thefe things, 
and beheld with admiration the wolf carefling 
and licking the infants as if they had been her 
young, -and the infants hanging on her dugs as 
Plin.Lij if ftie had been their mother. (This kind office 
c - 8 - was performed by the wolf under a fig-tree,' 

which afterwards became very famous. I won¬ 
der at Tacitus (a) for ferioufly faying this fig-tree 
remained above eight hundred years.) Fauftu¬ 
lus, ftruck with fo furprifing a fight, brought 
home the children, and delivered them to his 
wife Laurenria to nurfe. The lewd life of this 
woman is faid by fome to gain her from the 
fhepherds the nickname of Lupa (or wolf), 
which gave occafion to this fabulous ftory. * 
Thus it was that Romulus and Remus were 
born and nurfed. From their very infancy, a 
certain air of fuperiority and grandeur which ap¬ 
peared in their looks, joined with an uncommon 

9 

(a) F.odem anno Rumina- ramalibus, & arefeente trun- 
3 em arborem in comitio, qua? co deminutam, prodigii loco 
fuper oQingeotos & quadra- habitam eft, donee in novos 
ginta annos Remi Romoiique foetus revirefeeret. Tacit. 
infantiam texerat, mortuis Annal. 1 . 13. c. 58. 

ftature, 
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Mature, feemed to difcover their birth. They 
were fent (Plutarch fays) to Gabii, to be inftrudt- 
ed in literature and all other things proper for 
children of quality. They led however a flie- 
pherd’s life with the reft, working for their live¬ 
lihood, and building their own huts. One of 
thefe huts is affirmed by Dionyfius Halicarnaf- 
fenfis to remain in’his days by" the name of Ro¬ 
mulus. It was deemed as fomething fo facred, 
that the people whofebufinefsit was to fupport it, 
durft not add any ornament to it, but only re¬ 
paired the decays occafioned by age and weather. 

In procefs of time, the two brothers, dis¬ 
daining an idle paftoral life, applied themfelves 
to the chacein the neighbouring forefts. Grown, 
by this exercife, robuft and intrepid, they are 
no longer content with attacking wild beafts: 
they fall upon the robbers, carry off their booty, 
and divide it among the fhepherds. Crowds of 
youths daily increafing their number, they were 
able at laft to hold affemblies, and celebrate 
games. 

One day as the feftival of the Lupercalia (i), 
formerly inftituted by Evander, was folemnizing 

in 


(i) This feftival vs as fa * 
cred to Pan, the God of the 
country , and was chiefly cele¬ 
brated in the villages. Some 
have imagined the Lupercalia 
vcere inftitvted in memory of 
the vsolf that preferved Ro-. 
mulus and Remus ; but as that 
ftory is very probably a mere 
fibiion, the other opinion , that 
they were brought by Evander 
into Italy > is more likely. The 
name is derivedfrom At/Jtaior, 
for fo Pan is called in Greek , 
perhaps from Atxo* a wolf in 
Latin lupus, becaufe Pans 


chief bufinefs was the protect¬ 
ing the Jheep from fuch beafts 
of prey . The P rieft s were call¬ 
ed Luperci. The ceremonies 
were thefe. Two goats (Pan 
is fuppofed to have goats feet) 
and a dog (the Jbepherd's com¬ 
panion ) wereJacrificed , and 
the foreheads of two noble 
youths were ftained with the 
bloody knife by the Luperci , and 
the blood wiped of with locks 
of wool dipped in milky the two 
hoys laughing all the while. 
This done , the goat-Jkins were 
cut into thongs and whips for 

the 
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in the country, a band of robbers, who fought 
an opportunity to be revenged of the two bro¬ 
thers, found means to furprize them. Romulus 
efcaped out of their hands, but Remus was taken 
and carried before the king by the robbers. As 
they accufed him and his brother, among other 
crimes, of making incurfions and committing 
robberies with a band of vagabonds on Numi- • 
tor’s lands, Amulius lent the prifoner to Numi- 
tor, that he might do himfelf juftice. 

Fauftulus had all along flattered himfelf that 
the twins he had under his care, were of the 
blood royal. He knew, they were found by 
him about the time that the fons of Rhea were 
by Amulius expofed on the Tyber. But, per- 
fuaded that the time was not yet come, he was 
waiting ’till a favourable juncture or neceffity 
fhould compel him to reveal the fecret. The 
danger the prifoner was in, forced him to open 
the matter to Romulus. On the other hand, 
Numitor had juft learnt that Remus had a twin- 
brother. This circumftance, the age of the two 
brothers (they were paffed eighteen), with their 
noble inclinations, all brought his grandfons to 
his remembrance, and the queftions he put en¬ 
tirely convinced him that his prifoner was Re¬ 
mus. From that time nothing was thought of 
but the tyrant’s deftrudlion. Romulus not hav¬ 
ing a fufficient number to go together and force 
the palace, orders his people by different ways 

the two youths, who ran about were at firft two colleges of 
the freits and fields all na• priefts , the Fabiani for Romu• 
ked but the middle , lajhing all lus, and the Quin&iliani for 
they met . The young women Remus. A third was added 
never avoided the firokes, as by the fenate to the honour of 
fancying to be great promoters Julius C&far. See Plut. in 
of conception and delivery. Rom. Sext. Pomp. Fell us. 
This fefiival was celebrated Ovid. Fall. Dioa Caff. 
the i$tb of February, There 

to 
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to repair thither at an hour appointed. He 
comes and joins them, and in concert with Re¬ 
mus, followed by Numitor’s domefticks, flies to 
attack the King; Amulius is (lain, 

Numitor, at the lirft outcry, publifhed that 
the enemy had furprized the city and was 
now mafter of the palace. By this falfe alarm he 
draws to the citadel, as to a place of defence, all 
.the men of Alba capable of making refiftance. 
But as foon as he faw the confpirators come to 
him with an air of triumph, he aflembles the 
Albans. He puts them in mind of his brother’s 
outrages to him : relates the origin and birth of 
his grandfons; their education, ’and the man¬ 
ner of his knowing them. He concludes with 
informing them of the tyrant’s death, and de¬ 
clares himfelf the author. Then Romulus and 
Remus advance with their followers into the 
midft of the affembly, proclaim their grandfa¬ 
ther King, and by their example, the title and 
•authority of Sovereign is confirmed to him by 
the unanimous acclamations of the people. 

The two brothers, leaving Numitor the king¬ 
dom of Alba, refolved to found a city in the 
very place where they had been cxpofed and 
brought up. They were joined by a multitude 
of Albans and Latines befides a great number of 
Ihepherds, which infpired them with hopes that 
the city they were going to found would foon 
outfliine Alba and Lavinium. The defire of 
reigning, fatal paflion and the vice of their fa¬ 
mily, feized then the two brothers and created 
a difference between them, which began at firft 
with moderation, but ended in a very tragical 
manner. As birth-right in the cafe of twins could 
not claim a precedence, they both agreed to con- 
fult the flight of birds, to know for which the 
tutelar gods had referved the honour of naming 

and 
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and governing, the rifing city. To this end, 
Romulus was placed on mount Palatine, and 
Remus on mount Aventine. Remus firft dif* 
covered vultures, to the number of fix : but the 
moment he declared it, Romulus favv twelve.- 
Whereupon two parties are formed. . One de¬ 
clares for him that firft faw the vultures ; the 
other for him that faw moft. Contefts enfue *, 
paffions are railed ; the quarrel grows bloody ; 
and Remus is killed in the fray. His death is 
other wife related. As Romulus was ordering 
the ditch which was to furround the walls of the 
new city, Remus jefted on the narrownefs of 
the work, and adding infult to rallery, con- 
temptuoufly leaped over the ditch to expofe his 
brother. Romulus, enraged at the affront, ftruck 
him dead, faying, Thus perijh all who dare aS 
like him. Cicero confiders Remus’s rallery as 
an empty excufe for Romulus’s criminal ambi¬ 
tion, by which he was prompted to this murder 
for the fake of reigning alone: and notwithftand- 
ing his refpect for the deified founder of Rome, 
Offic 1 - 3- exprefsly condemns him. Peccavit igitur pace 
c 4 1 - vel Quirini vel Romuli dixerim . 

Rome, by fome authors, is believed more 
antient .than Romulus, by whom (fay they) it 
was only reflored (i). 

(i) Sortie make tie Pelafn 
the founders of Rome, and to 
call it Jo from tbe Greek word 
r J ftrength. Others fay 
it was built by fome Trojans , 
among whom was a woman 
of note called Roma. Solinus 
jays Evander was the foun¬ 


der . The author of a late 
d'ffertation on the uncertainty 
of the five firft ages of the 
Roman hifiory t endeavours t» 
Jhcnv that it cannot be made 
appear by whom or when 
Rome was founded . 


CHAP. 
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Plan of ancient Rome 


For the underflanding of the Roman Hiftoiy of MfROLLIN, 
Defgnedjrom jfEnquiries fPirro Ligorio, Aleflandro Donate t Famiano Nardim 


The several Quarters or Mftrkts of ROME 
according to the I)istnlmtwn of Augustus 
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V-Esquilina. 
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The Whole adapted to an eoract Plan of the City of ROME 

Ptddfhed by Dominico JRfsi in the Popedom qflnnerentXd. 
Bp MlDANVILLE Irem/rapher in Ordinary to the Eof France. 
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The Reign of ROMULUS. 

P 

ft 

C H A P. II. 

'The History of the Seven Kings 

of ROME. 

the Reign of R&MULUS. 


SECT. I. 

Romulus founds the city of Rome on mount Pala¬ 
tine. He is elected king. He divides the people 
into three Tribes, and thirty Curia: into Pa¬ 
tricians and Plebeians. Senate. Patrons and 
Clients . Knights. Afylum opened for all forts 
of perfons. Wife regulations ejlablifhed by Ro¬ 
mulus. 


R OMULUS, by his brother’s death be- A.M. 

came foie mailer, applied himfelf with 3 2 53 * 

frefh ardor to raifing the walls of the city, and 
building the houfes which they were to inclofe. o/r. i. 
The colony at firft was pretty numerous: but Li*. I.1. 
the diffention of the leaders, followed by a<\ 3 . 
conflifr, deftroyed many, and caufed others to 
withdraw. It was now reduced to three thou-^ 
fand foot and three hundred horfe. Romulus pi u t.p 24.. 
had marked out with a plough a fquare round Romulus 
the hill, making a continued furrow to Ihow f oun ^ st ^ 
where the foundations of the .walls were to be c ^j{ 9n 
laid, except in the places defigned for the gates. munt Pa- 
For there, holding up the plough, he carried lat{»e. 
it without continuing the furrow: [hence the 
word porta , a gate. The ceremony was ever A porurn* 
Vote I. C after 
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after obferved on the like occafion. A fpace 
was left within between the walls and the houfes, 
on which it was unlawful to build, and an< ;her 
without,' which was not to be ploughed. This 
fpace was called Pom&riim (iThe work, as 
well without as within, was foon brought to 
perfedion. Romulus, bred in a hardy paftoral 
life and inured to martial exercifes, dedica¬ 
ted the new city tcufris reputed father the god of 
war. 

Cato, whofe opinion I fhall follow, places 
the foundation of Rome on the eleventh of the 
Calends of May , (that is, the 21ft of April,) 
in the firft year of the VUth Olympiad: which 
anfwers to the year 751 before Chrift, and of 
the world 3253. This sera is put back two 
years by Varrc, and placed in the third year of 
the Vlth Olympiad. On that day a paftoral fefti- 
val, called Palilia(i), was celebrated at Rome. 
It is not certainly known, whether this feftival 
was owing to the foundation of Rome, or infti- 
tuted before. 

Romulus, having employed his firft care 
in building the walls and houfes of the growing 
city, by Numitor’s advice, whom he always 
confulted, affembled the people to know what 
form of government ihould be eftablifhed. He 
reprefented to the aflembly, “ that the force of 


(i) Though our author , af- 
ter Uvy, calls the Pomcerium 
that fpace of ground on both 
fides the walls , which at the 
firjl building of a citj was 
confecrated by the augurs, and 
on which no JlruSurs were 
to hi raiftd, yet according to 
Plutrach, she line marked out 
by the plough , was called Po* 

moerium, from pone mcenia. 


Hence the phrafe pomceriam 
proferre, tofignify the enlarg¬ 
ing of the city. 

(2) The fefival of Pales 
goddefs of jhepherds. See a de* 
fcription ofthefuperftitions ufed 
by the (hepherds on that day in 
Ovid, de faftibus 4, v. 72!. 
tef c. The fame day was alft 
called V rbis natalis. 
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44 arms, acquired by courage and difcipline, is 
44 a ftong bulwark againft foreign invafions: 

44 that the union of the 'citizens, which can 
44 prevail in a nation only by fobriety and ju- 
“ ftice, is the mod foverign remedy againft 
44 domeftic troubles.” He difplayed the va¬ 
rious kinds of government ufed by different 
nations, with their refpedtive advantages and 
defe&s, which rendered a choice very difficult i 
Adding, 44 To you it belongs to fee and con- 
u fult together, whether you had rather be go- 
44 verned by one or a felefl: number of magi- 
44 ftrates, or whether the government ffiall be 
44 entirely popular*. I am ready to fubmit to 
44 what form you ffiall pleafe to eftabliffi. 

44 Though I think mylelf not unworthy to 
“ command, yet am I willing to obey. I am 
“ content with the honours already heaped on 

44 me, the chufing me for head of the colony, 

44 and calling the city after my name.” 

When Romulus had thus fpoken, the people Romulus 
confidered apart what choice they ffiould make * is ma <* e 
The confultation was not long, and Romulus 
was intreated to take upon him the government. 

44 Who (fay they) has a better claim than you to 
44 the crown ? Ton are of the blood of our kings , 

“ and have all their royal endowments. We have 
44 already made you head of our colony , and upon 
44 all occafions you have fupported that dignity 
44 with all the courage and prudence that can be 
44 deftred Romulus replied, 44 He was ex- 
44 tremely fenfible of the refolution made in his 
44 favour: but how worthy foever he appeared 
44 of the crown, he begged'leave not to accept 
44 of that honour, ’till the gods by fome new 


* Dionyfius Hall car naffenfis doss not add this third form : 
hut it ferns necejfary . 
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“ prodigy had confirmed their choice.” A 
day was appointed for that ceremony. Vidtims 
were offered by Romulus with the ufual rites. 
He had but juft ended his prayer: when a 
bright flafh of lightning (if the hiftorian be 
credited) was feen on his left, and extended it- 
felf to the right: which was deemed a fortunate 
omen by the Romans (a). Then was Romulus 
declared king in form. 

Frequent mention will be made in the fequel 
of Aufpices , as well as Augurs and Arufpices , 
without whofe interpofition few public affairs 
were traniafted. It will therefore be proper to 
give fome idea of them. 


n. 12. 

Livr. I. io. 


Aufpices were chiefly taken thefe two ways. 

Firft by the flight, Tinging, or feeding of 
Cic.deDi- birds. The flight of a raven on the left, and 
via. 1. 1 . 0 f a crow on t [\t right, were good omens, io 

was alfo a clear and fhrill note. Ante confulem 
C. 40* bac dicentm , corvus voce clard occhiuit. Quo 

Utus augurio , &c. As for the feeding of chickens, 
the Pullarius or keeper let them out of their 
coop, and threw down a handful of crumbs or 
grain. If they feized the meat greedily, and 
icattered part on the ground, the omen was 
favourable, and this was called tripudium folifti- 
mum ( 1 ). On the contrary, if they refufed to ear, 
V^.Vax. the omen was fatal. The ftory of P. Claudius 
1.1. c. 4. the conful is well known, who, ready to ingage 

at fea in the firft Punic war, and hearing the 
chickens would not come out of their coop, or¬ 
dered them to be thrown into the fea, with this 


(a) Fulmen Cr.iftrnm aufpi- 
ciuia optimum ell ad res om- 
nes, przterqaam ad comitia. 
Qc. dt Divin. 1 . 2 . n 74, 
(1) Tripudiura, quafiTer- 
pavium, from jinking the 


earth ; the old word pavire 
ftgnifitng ferire Feftus men¬ 
tions tripudium foliftimomflW 
tripudium fonivium, both de¬ 
rived from the crumbs falling 
to the ground. 
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jeft, If they will not eat> let them drink-. But he 
was vanquifhed. I need not fay, his defeat was 
caufed by his rafhnefs, and not by the contempt 
of fo filly and childifh a ceremony. 

The fecond way of taking aufpices, was from 
certain Obfervations in the heavens. The Au¬ 
gur marked in the air with the (Lituus or) au¬ 
gural Itaff bent at the end, a certain fpace to 
obferve what fhould pafs there: this fpace was 
called Templum, as well as the place where he 
flood to make his obfervations. In this manner Dionyf. 
it was that Romulus perceived Jupiter’s appro- 
bation of his election to the crown, having feen 
lightning come out on his left fide and proceed 
to his right. This ceremony, which was alfo Liv l.i. 
obferved when Numa was called to the crown, c - l8 * 
is largely defcribed by Livy. But thefe pre¬ 
tended omens, favourable on certain occafions,. 
were not fo with refpeft to the Comitia . When 
lightning was feen, or thunder heard, the af- 
femblies of the people by centuries could not 
be held : Jove tonante , fulgurante^ comitia , popuH De Divin. 
habere nefas 2 n - 43’ 

Thefe methods of confulting the will of the 
gods were called Jufpicium , from the afpelf of 
birds,* ab avium afpetlu , from the old word fpe - 
‘•cio, or Augarium from the notes of birds, ab 
avium garritu. 

The pleafure of the gods was alfo confulted 
by the infpettion of the entrails of the vittims. 

To this office were appointed the Arufpices. 

The various etymologies of this word I (hall 
omit for brevity fake (i). They were of much 
lefs confideration than the augurs, who were 

(i) The Arufpices were fo *7»^abextisinfpiciendi%from 
calhdy ab aris afpiciendis, infpeAing the entrails, 'ibtp 
from looking upon the altars; were named Extifpices. 
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chofen out of the prime nobility. Befides many 
other obfervations upon the viftim, their prin¬ 
cipal ftudy was the infpeftion of the entrails, 
as the heart, fplcen, lungs, ‘and particularly the 
liver. Sometimes, if' they may be credited, 
the head of the liver, or even the whole liver, 
vanifhed on a fudden, which was a Sign of fome 
great misfortune. 

Onnph. All thefe religious ceremonies were very 

de civ. R. antient. They were come from Chaldea to 
c ' l/ ’ Greece, from thence to the Hetrurians, of whom 
L. i. de they we re borrowed by the Latines. In procefs 
Dmn. 0 f t i me ^ the fenate ordered fix young Roman 
n noblemen to be fent every year to Hetruria for 

perfect inftrudtion in thefe matters. 

In the courfe of the Roman hiftory we fhall 
find that the moft important affairs were always 
decided according to the aufpices and auguries, 
in which were introduced a thoufand frauds and 
impoftures, efpecially in the latter times of the 
Republic. Cicero, who was dignified with the 
title of Augur, and perfectly knew the whole 
art pradtifed by hitpfelf and colleagues, is a good 
precedent for our opinion in this cafe. It is 
pleafant to fee, in his fecond book of Divina¬ 
tion, with what philofophical liberty he ridi¬ 
cules the profefiion, and how he demonftrates 
by proois, fome more convincing than others, 
the ufeleffnefs,- falfity, contradictions, and im- 
poffibility of the art. In that book he relates 
Cato’s faying, that he could not imagine how 
one Arufpex could look another in the face 
without laughing (a). However, Cicero, not- 
withftanding his great contempt of thefe fuper- 

(a) Verus illud Catpnis ret arufpex, arufpicem cum 
admodom fcitum eft,quiini- vidifiet. De Divin. lib. 2. 
rari fe aiebat quod non ride* n. 51. 


ftitions, 
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ftitions, blames the generals and magiftrates, 
that on important occafions had negleded them, 
and maintains, that this pradice, though, ac¬ 
cording to him, full of the higheft abufes, 
ought to be regarded on account of religion 
and the prejudices of the people. Thus the 
wifeft of the Heathens held the truth captive, 
and by a wrong policy or bafe fear, bred in the 
minds of the populace fuperftitions as ridiculous 
as profane, of which they perceived the falf- 
hood and vanity. 

The cuftom of confuting the aufpices before 
any office was entered upon, was pundually ob- 
ferved not only under the kings, but alfo after 
their expulfion, in the eledion of confuls and 
other magiftrates their fubftitutes. Of this Ro¬ 
mulus had given an example. 

Eftabliffied on the throne by a voluntary and 
unanimous confent, he contrived to give his Re¬ 
public a regular form by wife inftitutions, the 
foie means of uniting and incorporating a peo¬ 
ple. But he perceived the laws would be re¬ 
garded by men fo unpoliftied no farther than 
the legiflator could awe them with the pomp 
and fplendor of fovereign majefty. Among 
other marks of diftindion to render his perfon 
more facred, he appointed twelve Liftors or 
ferjeants to walk before him. Their offiefe 
was to attend the kings (and afterwards the 
chief magiftrates) to make way for them, to 
execute criminals, The number of Lidors 
was borrowed, it is thought, from Hetruria. 
They carried the Fafces or bundles of rods with 
axes, which were both the fymbol of power 
and the infrruments of the punifhments inflicted 

on offenders. 

■ 

He firft divided the people into three bodied, 
placing over ea,ch body a head diftinguifhed by 

C 4 his 
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his merit: then he fubdivided each of thefe in¬ 
to ten others, the command of which he gave 
to as many captains of noted bravery. The 
three greater bodies he called Tribes, and the 
thirty leflcr Curia or wards. A pried, filled 
Curio { i), was charged with the facrifices in each 
ward. He divided alfo the lands into thirty 
equal portions, and gave one to each Curia, re- 
ferving however what was neceffary as well for 
the maintenace of the temples as for the facri¬ 
fices ; and a certain portion for a publick fund. 

From this firft divifion, in which an exaft 
equality was obferved, Romulus proceeded to 
another, wherein his intent was to fettle the 
ranks, honours, and offices of his fubjefts. The 
perfons noted for their birth, merit, or riches, 
(fuch as they were in thofe days) and who 
were fathers of children, were diftinguifhed 
from thofe who had neither birth nor fortune. 
To thefe lad he gave the name of Plebeians. 
The others formed a feparate body, which was 
the original of the Roman nobility. 

After this he eflablifhed a public council to 
fhare with him the cares of the government, 
and maturely examine the affairs of the date. 
His method was this: He began with nomi¬ 
nating one of the nobility, whom he judged 
mod capable of prtferving in his room, the 
peace and fafcty of the city, whenever he fbould 
be obliged to march his army out of the con¬ 
fines of Rome *. Then each Tribe chofe alfo 
three nobles eminent for their wifdom. The 
thirty Curia had the fame privilege, and each 
electing three nobles, compleated the number of 


(I) Hence doubt left the word 
coraie. 


* He was called Prxfe&ys 
urhis, the prefect or governor 
of the city. 


ninety : 
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ninety: which made a hundred in all, inclufive' 
of the prefident chofen by Romulus. This 
council was called the Senate , becaufe of the 
age or wifdom of the members •, and the Sena¬ 
tors for the fame reafon were ftiled Patres , 
[Fathers:) The epithet Confcripti was afterwards 
added on account of the Senators of the new 
creation. This additional title, which was at 
firft peculiar to thefe laft, became by degrees 
common to all the Senators, who were called, 

Patres Confcripti . 

Romulus believed it neceffary to have a band Knigbtt. 
of young men, who might be always under 
arms, as well for a guard to his perfon, as for 
the urgent occafions of the ftate. He raifed 
therefore three hundred ftrong and robuft youths 
out of the mod illuftrious families, the choice 
of whom he left to the Curia, as he had done 
with regard to the Senators. Each Curia chofe 
ten. He was ever after attended by this guard, 
which he called celeres, light and aftive, as be¬ 
ing their duty to be always ready to march at 
the firft fignal. Their commander was a man 
of great merit, that had under him three offi¬ 
cers, from whom the fubalterns received orders. 

They fought on horfeback or on foot as occafion 
required, and fignalized themfelves in the army 
by their courage. This was the original of the 
Roman Knights. 

Thus Romulus formed the Senate, chofe the 
Knights, and diftinguiftied the People from 
both. All the citizens not included in the 
Senatorian or Equeftriari Order, were called 
Plebs , People . The defendants of the hundred 
Fathers or Senators, of whom Romulus compo- 
fed the Senate, or of thofe added by the kings 
his fucceffors, were called Patricians . All who 
were not defended of thefe Senators, were 

termed 
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termed Plebeians . In procefs of time, a Ple¬ 
beian might, by the choice of the Cenfor, be¬ 
come Senator, when matter of the efface ap¬ 
pointed by the laws for one of that body : but 
he ceafed not to be Plebeian, becaufe not fprung 
from thefe antient Senators. 

PHn.l.33. It muff however be obferved, it was long 
c. 2. after, in the time of the Gracchi, or rather con- 

fulfhip of Cicero, that the Roman Knights were 
a diftindt Order. Antiently there w°re, proper¬ 
ly fpeaking, but two Orders, the Senate and 

People, and two eftates, the Patricians and Ple¬ 
beians. 

Order of In the next place, Romulus fixed the ranks 
the go - and honours fuitable to each Order. He affum- 
cvtmmer.t . ec j t0 himfelf the fuperintendency of all holy 

things, and made himfelf head of religion. 
He took the tide of Guardian of the laws and 
cuftoms of the country, referving to himfelf 

the cognizance of the weightier caufes in crimi¬ 
nal matters, and referring thofe of lefs moment 
to the Senate, not without his infpedtion how¬ 
ever, that every thing fhould be regularly 
done. He claimed alfo the power of affem- 
bling the Senate and People when he fhould 

think proper : to give his vote firft, to conclude 
by a majority of voices, and to execute what 
fhould be thus determined. In a word, he af- 
cribed to himfelf the command of the armies 
with abfolute authority in time of war as Gene- 
raliffimo. 

He granted the Patricians alone, exclufive 
of the Plebeians, the honour of priefthood \ 
the care of the facrifices, auguries, and all holy 
things; the adminiftration of juftice and all of¬ 
fices as well civil as military. He made the 
Senate fupreme judge in all cafes referred to their 

tribunal 
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tribunal by the king, without allowing any ap¬ 
peal from their decifions by a majority. 

He left to the people the power of creating 
magiftrates, making laws, and determining 
upon war or peace when required by the lyng: 
but this power was limited, and the refolutions 
of the People were not valid without the Senate’s 
approbation. To prevent the diforders of tu¬ 
multuous aflemblies, all the People did not vote 
at once: but the Curias were convened one af¬ 
ter another, and the fenfe of the major part was 
referred to the Senate. 

Such was the fundamental conftitution of this 
ftate, neither wholly monarchical nor entirely 
republican. The King, the Senate, and the 
People, were in a mutual dependence, and from 
thence refulted a balance of power, whereby the 
royal prerogative was reftrained, and the autho¬ 
rity of the Senate and liberty of the People fe- 

cured. 

Romulus, to obviate the jealoufy, which a Patrons 
difference of condition might create in the two and 
Orders of the ftate, endeavoured to bind them ents ‘ 
to each other by reciprocal obligations, and fo 
unite them, that in doing honour to the Nobles, 
he fhould not render the People contemptible. 

To this end, he eftablilhed the right of patro¬ 
nage, and regulated the mutual duties and fer- 
vices of Patrons and Clients. The Patrons were 
obliged to explain the laws to their Clients, to 
take care of their affairs wherefoever they were, 
and affift them with their intereft: as a father 
would his own children. It was their duty to 
improve their Clients money, to draw up their 
contra&s, and prevent them from being wrong¬ 
ed. In all law-fuits it was the Patron’s bufinefs 
to fupport and defend his Clients againft their 
accufers. In a ^rord, they were bound to pro¬ 
cure 
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cure them all the tranquillity neceffary for their 
public or private affairs, that they might not 
be interrupted in their labours; and the greateft 
men in the date took a pleafure, and deemed it 
an honour, to perform thefe fervices for their 
fellow citizens (a). The Clients, on their part, 
were obliged to portion the daughters of their 
Patron, if the father was not able to do it: to 
ranfom him and his children, if taken by the 
enemy : to pay the expence of his law-fuits 
when call, or the fines he fhould be condemned 
in, all at their own charge without ufury or in- 
tereft: to bear his exptnce in the difcharge of 
his ports and offices with the fame affedtion as 
if they were of his family. Bcfides thofe obli¬ 
gations peculiar to the Patrons on one fide, and 
to the Clients on the other, there were fome 
common to both. The Patron or Client could 
not accufe, or bear witnefs, or vote againft one 
another, or take part with their mutual enemies. 
The offender in any of thefe points was punifh- 
ed very feverely. 

This right was extended with the Roman 
power. When the empire was enlarged by 
conquerts, the colonies, the confederate or con¬ 
quered cities, chofe alfo a Roman for their Pa¬ 
tron. And very often the Senate referred the 
differences of cities and nations to their protec¬ 
tors, whofe fentence they afterwards confirmed. 

It is eafy to conceive how proper fo wife a 
regulation was to bind the loweft to the higheft 
by mutual dependencies, to preferve union a- 
mong all diftindrions, and prevent the fatal ef- 
fefis of divifions unavoidable in Republics, and 


(a) Clariffimi viri noftrs 
ciritatis, temporibus optimis, 
hoc fifr amplillimum pal- 
cherrim unique ducebant, ab 


bofpitibus clientibufque fuis 
-—inj arias propul fare, eorum- 
que fortunas defenders. CrV. 
Divinat. in Verr, n. 66. 

ufually 
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ufually ending in murder and blood: Whereas 
in Rome for fix hundred years we fhall fee dif- 
fenfions, though ever fo violent, always amica¬ 
bly terminated. This cuftom, conftantly ob- 
ferved ’till even long after the time of the Re¬ 
public, demonftrates an admirable fore-fight and 
ripenefs of judgment in a prince fo young as 
Romulus then was. 

Order being thus eftabliflied, he turned his Dionyf. 
thoughts to inlarge and people his new city, bz- P-88, 
In the firft place, he obliged his fubjefts to : 
bring up all their fons and eldeft daughters, for- g’ • 
bidding them to expofe any of the younger ’till Laws 
full three years old, unlefs the child was deformed \ about c ' jiir 
in which cafe he allowed the parents to expofe^'** 
fon or daughter, after fhowing them to five neigh¬ 
bours for their opinion. Something like this had 
been eftablifhed by Lycurgus, but RomulusVlaw 
was not fo repugnant to wifdom and humanity. 
Romulus added an important reftri&ion, name¬ 
ly, not to expofe the child under three years: 
for in that time a child’s weak conftitution, of¬ 
ten derived from the mother, may be reftified : 
and befides it is ufual for parents, in that in¬ 
terval, to grow fond of their children, and 
therefore they will be more averfe to expofe 
them. Both Lycurgus and Romulus, by this 
inftitution, violated the law of nature, which 
forbids murder, and gives not parents a power 
of life and death over their children. The 
barbarous cuftom of expofing children was, 
however, univerfally pra&iied among the Hea¬ 
thens. 

A fecond means ufed by Romulus to people Afalum 
Rome, was to open an Afylum or place of re- °P ene ^ at 
fuge for all ftates and conditions that would ^ om€ ’ 
come there and fettle. He hoped, by this ar¬ 
tifice, to augment the Roman power, and lef- 
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fen that of his neighbours. And indeed, mul¬ 
titudes from the neighouring cities flocked thi¬ 
ther, to be prote&ed either from the feverity of 
their mailers, or creditors, or from the purfuits 
of juflice, which the credit of their adverfaries 
made them fear ; or purely out of novelty and 
change, or becaufe they knew of no retreat 
more fccure or convenient: efpecially as Romu¬ 
lus gave them all a moll obliging and civil re¬ 
ception. Thus from a receptacle of Ihepherds 
and adventurers fprung the conquerors of the 
world. 

Romulus ufed a third expedient, that the 
Greeks fliould not have neglefted; which in 
time became the ftrongeft fupport of the Ro¬ 
man power, and contributed the moft to the ad¬ 
vancement of the empire. He made war but 
to conquer men, well knowing when his ar¬ 
mies fhould be able to feize them, he Ihould 
not want lands. To this end, his ufual method 
was to fpare the youth of the conquered places, 
not make them Haves, nor leave the lands of 
his conquefts uncultivated. On the contrary, 
he fent Romans to inhabit thefe countries, and 
gave them part of the foil for their ufe. He 

caufed them to alfociate with the vanquilhed na¬ 
tions, who by that means foon acquired the 
Roman fpirit, and became fo many new colo¬ 
nies, which were fometimes favoured by the 
prince with the freedom of Rome. By fo pru 1 * 
dent a conduct, Romulus made his enemies his 
firft citizens, and changed in' a very Ihort time 
a fmall colony into a great and numerous peo¬ 
ple. When he built Rome, he had at moft but 
three thoufand foot, and three hundred horfe : 
and when he difappeared in the fight of his peo¬ 
ple, the foot were increafed to forty-fix thou¬ 
fand, and the horfe to above a thoufand. The 

kings 
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kings his fucceffors, and the magiftrates after 
them, took the fame meafures for the govern¬ 
ment of the Republic, and-only made additions 
to Romulus’s plan. Hence that prodigious in- 
creafe which rendered the Romans the moft nu¬ 
merous people in the world. 

What has been hitherto faid, may be confi -Romulus's 
dered as the body or external part of the go- P rinci P^ es 

vernment.; Romulus added other regulations, ^Jrdto ’tbe 
which* were as the foul* and demonftrate how^. /r ^ 
‘admirable were the prudence and wifdom of that ment and 

prince. He was perfuaded that the welfare of manners. 
Republics depended upon thofe great principles, 
which moft politicians inculcate, but very few 
know how to praCtife. He faid, before all 
things the gods were to be rendered propitious, 
becaufe from them alone the happy fuccefs of 
affairs both publick and private is to be expected. 

The people fhould be infpired with a zeal fof 

juftice, and a love* of temperance*, virtues which 

preferve union among men by preventing them 
from injuring one another, and teach them not 
to place their happinefs in infamous plcafures, 
but in honour and virtue. Finally, martial cou¬ 


rage and bravery ought to be a protection to all 
other virtues, and a defence againft foreign vio¬ 
lence. But he knew at the fame time (the Hi- 
ftorian obferves) that the happy conjunction of 
all thefe advantages is not the effeCt of chance, 
or the bare gift of nature* and that religion, 
juftice,. temperance, valour, are not feen to arifc 
in the heart without the afliftance of wife laws, 
and the conftant practice of what they prefcribe.. 

Romulus employed all his care in the execu¬ 
tion of this excellent plan, and began with the 
worlhip of the gods. He built them temples, 
ereCfed them altars, raifed them ftatues, fet up 
their images adorned with enfigns of their 

power. 
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power, and emblems of their benefactions. He 
inftituted particular feftivals in honour of each 
deity, with different facrifices and ceremonies : 
he eitablifhed public folemnities, at which all 
the people, ceafing from work, were obliged to 
be prefent. He followed in many things the 
Grecian cuftoms, but carefully purged them 
from thofe infamous indecencies introduced by 

• ^ • J 9 • J 

fabulous tradition. He banifhed all fumptuoul- 
nefs in the facrifices and feafts offered on certain 
occafions to the gods. Dionyfius .Halicarnaf- 
fenfis admires how this antient fimplicity had 
been preferved to his time, of which he was 
bimfelf frequently witnefs, having feen the bar¬ 
ley-meal, the holy cakes, the firft-fruits, and 
other things of the like nature, all yery cheap, 
ferved upon old wooden tables, in earthen difhes 
and wicker bafkets; and libations made, not in 
veffels of gold or filver, but in plain urns and 
bowls of baked earth. Can we think, fays Ci¬ 
cero, that thele earthen and potters veffels were 
lefs agreeable to the immortal gods in their wor- 
fhip, than thofe of gold and fiiver, which are 
•now fo much efteemed (a) ? 

The regulations in refpeCf to the manners of 
private perfons are no lefs remarkable. Diony¬ 
fius Halicarnalfenfis obferves, that Romulus 
made but one law about marriages, which ap¬ 
pears very fimple, and yet prevented all abufes, * 
and kept the women within the bounds of virtue 
and modefty. It was expreffed in thefe words: 
Let every wife , who by the holy laws of marriage 
falls into tbe power of a bufband , enter with him 
into a community of goods and facrifices *. Hence 

it 

(a) Mioufce gratas Diis im- teras arbitramini ? i. Parad. 
mortalibos capedines ac ficti- * Uxor farreatione viro 
les urnas fuiffe, qoam delica- jonfta, in facra & bona eju? 
tas {or Deliacas) iilorum pa- venito. Then <wfre three' 

•ways 
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it feems they become in effect but one perfon, 
without any feparate interefts, and confequently 
ought mutually to love and fupport one ano¬ 
ther. The wife at her hufband’s death inherited 
his goods, as a daughter does her father’s. If 
he died without children and inteftate, all the 
inheritance belonged to her. It he left any chil¬ 
dren, fhe divided the effects with them. 

A wife offending againff her hufband, had 
no other judge but the offended hufband him- 
felf, who might punifh her as he pleafed. When 
file was accufed of breach of conjugal faith, or 
convifttd of drinking wine, which wives were 
abfolutely forbid by the law ; then the hufband 
convened her neareft relations, and with them 
judged the offence. Romulus confidered thefe 
two crimes as the molt heinous they could be 
capable of, perfuaded that if adultery is the vio¬ 
lation of the molt lacred bond of fociety, 
drunkennefs naturally leads to adultery. The 
wifdom of this law may be judged of by it’s 
good effedts upon the wives for many ages, 
wherein there was neither complaint of adultery* 
nor any inftance of divorce. The firft in- 
Itance feen in Rome was fome years after the 
firft Punic war. Sp. Carvilius divorced his wife, 
upon his oath before the cenfors, that he put her 
away only for barrennels. Notwithflanding the 
plaufibieriefs of this motive, he drew upon him- 
ieIF for the refidue of his life the indignation of 
all Rome. 


waysof marrying, Confarrea- 
tiorte, from the ojjet htg among 
o ( her things a wheat loaf. 

CoCmpcione, by mutual fate, 

when the parties hound fhcm- 
fel-Tes to one a not bet by giving 


and taking a piece of money. 
Liiu, by life, when with tht 
content if friends the womah 
had lived with the man a 
whole )tar. The two firf only 
were catted metres-familias. 


Vo L. I. 
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Romulus gave fathers an abfolute power over 
their children, without any limitation of time, 
and which remained in force at whatever age or 
dignity they had attained. By virtue of this 
power, fathers could imprifon, fcourge, fetter, 
put to labour, fell, and even punifh their chil¬ 
dren with death (a). Hiftory alfords feveral in- 
fiances, but which always raife indignation, and 
to which we cannot be reconciled. A matter, 
after once felling, had no more power over his 

flave: A Ion t was not freed from a father’s fo- 

6 

vereign authority, ’till fold three times. We 
fhall fee prefently the feverity of this law miti¬ 
gated by Numa’s ordinance, that when a father 
had permitted his fon to marry, his power to 
fell him fhould ceafe. And indeed, as Plutarch 
obferves, it was very hard and unjuft, that a 
woman who had efpoufed a freeman, fhould 
after that find herfelf, by the caprice of her 

father-in-law, married to a flave. 

This fovereign authority in hufbands and 
fathers, tempered no doubt by the fentiments of 
goodnefs and lenity which nature failed not to 
infpire, greatly contributed to keep all in order 
and a iutt fubordination. 

The king, intent upon all the parts of go¬ 
vernment, and knowing the difficulty of ma¬ 
naging the people, perceived that the ufe of la¬ 
borious exercifes, which lead to virtue, was pro- 
perer than precepts, for regulating their man¬ 
ners, and teaching them to prefer juftice to in- 
tereft, to efteem virtue above all, and to inure 
to toil. To this end, he left to (laves and fo¬ 
reigners the mechanical arts, which often ferve 

(a) In liberos fuprema pi- f Si pnter filium ter ve- 
tram aufloritas efto : venun- nur.duit, films a patre liber 
dare, occidere licero, or li- ello. 
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to indulge the paffions, excite carnal defire$* 
enervate the body, and darken the mind. The 
Romans long thought thefe arts and occupations 
beneath them, nor would any citizen apply 
himfelf to them. He allowed the freemen but 
two profcffions, war and agriculture. Thefe two 
employments he parted not, but joined them to¬ 
gether. The iirit Romans were all hufband- 
iiien, and the hufbandmen were all ioldiers. 
Now hulbantlmen, whole poffeflions are in 
lands, arc tied to the ftate by ftronger bonds 
than artificers, who in public dangers can eafily 
remove, In time of peace he uled them all to 
labour in the country, except on the days they 
were obliged to go to market. Then he per¬ 
mitted them to come to town for their affairs* 
both to It 11 and to buy, having ordered the mar¬ 
ket to be kept every ninth day. During war* 
he enjoined all to take arms, and without di- 
ftinftion to lhare the hardfhips and profits. 
Purfuant to this law, he divided among them 
the lands, fiaves, and money taken from the 
enemy. By fo equitable a conduft he found 
them always ready to meditate new conquefts. 

This in general, for I have omitted many 
particulars, is what Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis re¬ 
lates of the order eftablifhed by Romulus in the 
commonwealth. Herein appear the feeds and 
principles of alrnoft every thing that conduced 
afterwards to the grandeur of Rome, and ren¬ 
dered her government fo admirable. 

I fhouid now proceed to the actions of Ro¬ 
mulus : but I fhall firit infert tfne oblervation, 


which will conduce to the underftanding oi the Prions 
Roman hiftory in the following ages. occupation <■ 

What I have faid from Dionyfius Halica t- 0 l™ e 
naffenfis, that Romulus allowed the freemen but'Di onv f < 

two profefiions, war and agriculture, and for-1.2 p.98. 
' D 2 bad 
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bad them the exercife of trades and mechanical 
arts, leaving fuch mean and ignoble employ- • 
ments to (laves and foreigners, leems to me lia¬ 
ble to fome objection. 

Plutarch, in the life of Numa, fays, as will 
be feen prefently, that he diflributed- the meaner 
citizens according to their feveral trades, as goid- 
fmiths, carpenters, dyers, and the like. He 
found them therefore already fettled in Rome ; 
and the thing could hardly be otherwife in a peo¬ 
ple compofed of a great number of adventurers, 
who could not look upon thefe employments as 
beneath them. So what Dionyfius Halicarnaf- 
fenfis feems to fay of all the citizens in general, 
mud be applied only to the greateft part, who 
certainly were employed in agriculture: but 
irany continued at Rome to exercife the feveral 
trades neceffary to the occafions of life. 

How elfe could the city be filled with inhabi¬ 
tants ? there would then have been at Rome 
only rich citizens, or (laves and foreigners: an 
abfurdity in itfelf (hocking and contradifted by 
all hiftory, which informs us that the meaner 
people were precifely thofe that lived in the 
city. To this may be added, that in the efta- 
bliihment of the centuries by Servius Tullius, 
there is one appointed for fuch citizens as pof- 
feffed not in effects the value of twelve thoufand 
five hundred ajjes. What could fuch poor 
citizens do, and how could they fubfift without 
fome trade? Livy obferves(tf), that, according to 
fome authors, on urgent occafions were lifted 
tradefmen and (hopkeepers, people (fays he) ■ 
very unfit for war. It is evident then, both by 
thefe and a thoufand other tads which might be 


(a) Opificum quoque val¬ 
gus Sc fellukrii, minime mi* 


litix idoneum genus, exciti 
dicuntur. Liv. 1. 8. c. 20 . 

alledged, 
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alledged, that there were Roman citizens of 
mechanical profeffions. 

It is true, agriculture was held in great ho¬ 
nour by the antient Romans: and. thofe that 
bore arms were ufually taken from the plough : 
for all the citizens of any fubftance pofleffed 
landed eftates. Now the Republic committed 
the defence of the fafety of the ftate but to thofe 
who were concerned in it by the motive alfo of 
defending their own property. 

According to this fyftem the tradefmen were 
the moft contemptible part of all the people; 
and their being of little account, it is plain, 
gave occafion to Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis, ever 
inclined to extol and magnify the Romans, to 
erafe the tradefmen entirely out of the lift of 
the citizens. 

Let us then diftinguifh the people into citi¬ 
zens living in the country, and citizens dwel¬ 
ling in the city. 

I. Thofe of the country cultivated either their 
own or the lands of the public and of private 
perfons, which' they hired at a certain rent. The 
lands acquired by new conquefts from the neigh- 
bouring nations, were either fold for the bene¬ 
fit of the public treafury, or diftributed to poor 
citizens, who paid a fmall acknowledgment to 
the ftate. 1 have already obferved, that thefe 
inhabitants of the country came to town on 
market-days, that is, every ninth .day, as well 
for their private affairs, as to be prefent at^the 
affemblies. Thefe were the moft noble part of 
the people to the end of the Republic. The 
country tribes have always been confidered as 
more honourable than thofe of the city. They 
were the chief ftrength of the ftate* furnifhed 
foldiers, filled the armies, and ever had more 

D 3 exulted 
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exalted and noble fentiments than the multitude 
which dwelt in the city. 

II. The city inhabitants were varioufly em¬ 
ployed, feme in 2 more, feme in a lefs hono¬ 
rable way. The feveral occupations are ‘almoft 
* 3 -all mentioned in Cicero’s fourth oration aeainft 

& * 5 . r .. 0 

Lataline. 

1. The ca fillers of the treafury: ’Tribuni ter a- 

0 

rii. Through their hands pafTrd the money for 
payment or the army, which they received 
from the Queflcr, and diflributed to the foldiers. 

2. Public notaries: Scribe. Mo ft of the ma. 
giftrates, as the Queftors, Ediles, Pretors, had 
always fome of th.de about them, to fet down 
the public afts which were uepofited in their 
hands. Thefe two emolovments were more 

l ' 

honorable than the following. 

3. Merchants, traders. There were two forts; 
by whoiefale, and by retale. Cicero puts a 
great difference between them. “ As for mer- 
“ chandize, (fays he) that which deals by retale, 

and is of no great extent, is mean. But that 

O * * 

<c which turns upon large dealings, and bring- 
“ ing from all parts pk-r.ty of things ufeful in 
cc life, fupplics every man with what he wants, 
is not to be found lault with, when carried 
“ cn withvu: f r cud and deceit. Nay, it has 


■ t 


“ cn witr.vu: : r cuc and deceit. Nay, it has 
cc nothing but what is honorable and praife- 
c: worthy, provided the trader is not infatiable > 
“ but content with a fair and reafonable profit.’ 5 

Traffic, even by fea, feems to have been efta- 
blifhtd at Rome under their kings, fince the firft 
P.-M?!. 3. year after their expulfion, the Romans made a 
p. ;-6. treaty with the Carthaginians (mentioned in it’s 

place) by which it appears the commerce of the 
Romans reached as far as Africa. 

4. Bankers, whether public, Menfarii 5 or 


; - 6 . 


private, Argentarii . 


5, Trad^f* 
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5. Tradefmen and artificers; of whom I have 
fpoken. 

6. Freed men : Liberti. 

7. The lower officers of the magiftrates: Ac- 
cenfi , Interpretes , Pracones , Liftores, Viatores (1). 
They were generally freedmen. 

In the courfe of the hiftorw it will be feen, 
that the meanner people of Rome exercifed the 
wifeft heads of the Republic, were chiefly con¬ 
cerned in the feditions, and in later times hiring 
themfelves to wicked and daring citizens, firlt 
corrupted the date, and then contributed not a 
little to it’s fubverfion; 

I have not mentioned the Roman knights, 
who in time will make a feparate and very con- 
fiderate body, and of whom one of the chief 
employments will be to colled the public mo¬ 
ney, under the name of Publicani. I fhall have 
occafion to fpeak of them. I return' to Romu¬ 
lus. 


(t) Accenfi, from accieo, 
to fend for. 'They attended 
on the magif rates f and at the 
bench of juflice t to call it//* 
nejfes , fignify the adjournment 
of the court, and gave notice 
every three hours what it was 
a-clock, 

Prcccones, from prxcieo. 
'They proclaimed things in the 
freety a fifed at public faleSy 
to declare how much every one 
bidsy and the like, 

Littores from I igo, to bind. 
Viatores, were a fort of 


Liflors, that went before the 
officers of lefs dignity , as the 
‘ Tribunes , See. As they were 
ijed in anthnt times to call 
the [cnators out of the country , 
Cicero derives their namefrom 
thence j as if they were to ply 
about the roads in fearch of 
the rural fathers. 

Thefe and other inferior 0fl¬ 
eers had the common name of 
Apparitores, from appareo, 
becaufe they always food rea¬ 
dy to execute their . mafiefs 
orders. 
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SECT. II. 


Rape of the daughters of the Sabines and other 
neighbouring nations. Romulus defeats the Cd- 
timer,fes , and brings off opima fpolia. He fub * 
dues alfo the Aniannates and Cnifiuminians. 
Sharp ajar with the Sabines , ended by a treaty 
of peace . Tat:us and Romulus reign together. 
Death of Tains . Romulus defeats the Fide - 

the Cam trim, and the Veientes. Death 
oj Romulus, lie is honoured as a god. 

R't? r f 'FJ OME, in a fhort fpace, was greatly in- 
i!:e -ccim created, and became a match for her moft 

powerful neighbours. But as the number of the 
r q v/0I ^tn, that had fettled there, bore no propor- 
D.onu'.p. t:on to that cf the men, her greatnds could not 
9^—i s i. late long. Rome was furrounded with many 
rlut - F- 2 S ftrong and warlike nations, with whom Romu- 

lus had thoughts to make matrimonial alliances, 
which have always been deemed the firmeft 
bonds of amity. He much doubted the reception 
of his propofal by thefe nations, of whom not 
one was a friend to Rome. However,‘to avoid 
all icll-reproaches, he thought proper firft to 
ufe gentle methods. He lent therefore, by the 
advice of the fc-nate, ambafladors to thefe na¬ 
tions to demand their daughters in marriage for 
his fubjects. He repreirnted to them, lt Ci- 
Ci ties, like other human things, had mean 
“ beginnings: but in time thole that were fup- 
“ ported by the courage of their inhabitants, 
and aided by the divine protection, acquired 
“ great reputation and power. It was mani- 
“ left the gods had prefided at the eftabiifh- 
“ men: of the Romans: nor was it lefs evi- 
“ dent, that courage would not be wanting. 

He 
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u He de fired them to favour his requeft, and 
44 not difdain, fince they were ail of the fame 
14 nature, to join in alliance with their fellow- 
44 creatures (a ). 99 

What Romulus had forefeen, came to pafs. 
His propofal was no where received : whether 
through contempt for a confufed band of ad¬ 
venturers, of a bafe and difhonorable origin, or 
rather becaufe thefe nations faw with uneafinefs 
and jealoufy, a power riling in the midft of 
them, which begun already to give them um¬ 
brage, and might become formidable to their 
potterities. They added infult to their refufal, 
afking the ambaffadors, 44 Why their matter 
44 had not opened alfo an afylum for women, 
44 which would have produced fuitable matches, 
44 and prevented mutual reproaches.” 

Romulus was highly exafperated by this at-' 
front: but, however, he concealed his refentment. 
He gave out that he intended to celebrate a 
feftival in honour of Neptunus Equefter (i), other- 
wife called G onfus *, and invited the neighbour¬ 
ing cities to the ceremony, which was accom¬ 
panied with all the magnificence thofe times 
would admit. Curiofity, and a defire to fee the 
new city, drew thither an extraordinary number 
of fpeclators. The Caeninenfes, Cruftuminians, 
and Antemnates, as neareft Rome, came lirft. 


( a) Urbes quoque,utca2te 
ra, ex infimo nafei: deinde 
quas fua virtus ac Dii juvent 
xnagnas opes fibi magnumque 
nomen facere. Satis feire 
origini Romans & Deos af 
fuiffe, & non defuturam vir 
ttitem. Proinde rie grava 
rentur homines cum homini 
bus fanguinem & genus mif 
cere. Liv. 


{0 So called from creating 
the frjl horfe y which came out 
of the ground at the Jlroke of 
his trident . 

* Romulus had fome time 
before caufed a report to he 
fpread , that he had found a 
J.hterraneous altar of a cer¬ 
tain god named Confus, or 

the god of counfels. Plut. 
in vit. Rom. p. 25. 

The 

* ■ 
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The Sabines of Cures followed the multitudes 
with their wives and children. They were re¬ 
ceived in general with all poflible marks of 
kindnefs and friendship. Every citizen had his 
gucft, and treated him the beft he could. In 
viewing the buildings both publick and private, 
and the walls of the city, they could hardly 
conceive it poflible, that fuch progrefs fhould 
be made in fo fhort a time. When the games 
were begun, and the minds as well as eyes of 
the Spectators were wholly employed, the Ro¬ 
man youth, at a fignal agreed on, fpread them- 
ielves on all fides, and carried off the daughters of 
the ftrangers without choice and diftrnCtion. One 
among the reft of Singular beauty attracting all 
eyes, thofe that Seized her, cried out, < Thala]fio } 
balajho , that is, for Thalaffius, a young Roman 
of one of the beft families in Rome; and his 
name, repeated then feveral times, gave rife to a 
cuftom obferved afterwards at all weddings of 
Tinging (i Tbalaffio ) with frequent repetitions (i). 

The fathers of the virgins thus taken away 
by force, full of indignation and threats, de¬ 
part from the city, invoking the gods avengers 
of the facred laws of hofpitality, efpecially 
Neptune, whofe feftival was made fubfervient 
to fo black and heinous a treachery. The grief 
and refentment of the virgins were not lefs vio¬ 
lent.and juft. Romulus endeavoured to com¬ 
fort them, by representing, “ He intended 
“ them no violence •, they could in reafon 
t£ blame only their fathers, who had fcornfully 
16 and cruelly rejected his propofals. A tran- 
“ fient injury often occafioned a more tender 
cc and durable friendfhip. He intreated them 
“ to be pacified, and furrender their hearts to 
thofe, whom fortune had put in pofTeffion 

(i) As the Greeks did Hjmenausx 
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“ of their perfons (a)” The young Romans on 
their part pleading paffion and love in excufe 
for what they had done, ftrove to gain them by 
carefTes and all kinds of good treatment. 

The number of theft; virgins amounted to al- A. M. 
mod feven hundred. This rape is believed to 

* ■ A r 4 . 

happen in the fourth year of Romulus. .To Lg.* 
remove all figns of rape and violence, Romu- An. £ 4. 

lus ordered the lame ceremonies to be obferved 

% 

at thefe marriages, as were ufed in the places 
where the virgins were born, but especially the 
ceremony for community of fire and water4. 
which fubfifted at Rome many ages(i). 

The brides, gained by the kind ufage and 
complaifance of their hufbands, btgan to be 
appeafed and reconciled to their change of con¬ 
dition. But the refentment of their fathers dai¬ 
ly increafed. They breathed nothing but war 
and revenge. Incenfed and afflidted, they went 
from city to city, with tears in their eyes, to 
implore the affiftance of their neighbours. 

The Cceninenfes thought this affiftance too Romulus's 
flow, and whiift the reft in their opinion were warswith 
lofing time in deliberation, Acron their king n ? 1 * 3 ' 
eredled the fir ft ftandard againft the Romans, 
and took the field with his forces alone to ra¬ 
vage their territories. Romulus went out to 
meet him, and ftiowed him, that rage without 


(a) Patrum id fuperbia fac¬ 
tum, qui connubium finiti- 
misnegaflent. Mollirent mo- 
do iras; & quibus fors cor¬ 
pora dediffet, darent animos. 
Saspe ex injuria poilmodum 

gratiam ortam.- 

f In all tr( a tics and mar¬ 
riages, a community of fire and 
r$ater was entered into, as a 
tnark of ferf eft union . //fflc? 


to exclude any one from the 
■public Jociety, be was forbid 
fire and water . 

(1) Among other ceremonies, 
the bride upon her entrance in¬ 
to the bridegroom's houfe, was 
prefented by him with two <vef 
felt, one of fire , the other of 
water, as a communication of 

goods* Plut. in Rom. 

■ 

ftrength 
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ftrength is a feeble fupport. He vjgoroufly at¬ 
tacked the C^ninenfes, flew their king with 
his own hand, routed his army, and without 
oppofition took the city where he reigned. Ca¬ 
pable of greater aftions, and as well qualified 
to improve them, he returned at the head of 
his army, cloathed in a purple robe, and 
crowned with laurel, carrying in his hand a 
trophy made with the arms of Acron. The 
troops ranged in order of battle, fung hymns 
in honour of the gods, and with unpoiifhed 
verfe and martial fongs celebrated the conque¬ 
ror’s praifes. He marched in this manner to 
Rome, where he was received with all the 
greateft demonfirations of admiration and joy. 
This pomp was the origin and model of the 
triumphs, which were afterwards celebrated jvith 
lo much magnificence. To crown fo noble a 
day, and render it immortal, Romulus marked 
out on the Capitol-hill a place for a temple, de¬ 
dicated to Jupiter, with the title of Feretrius *, 
for a depofitory of the fpoiis his defendants 
fhould take from a king or a general of the 
enemies (lain with their own hand. 

Such was the original of the temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius.. Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis obferves, 
that in his time were ftiil feen the remains of 
this antient temple, fmall, narrow, without 
walls, and in it’s greateft length not exceeding 
fifteen foot. 

The fpoiis of king Acron, carried to this 
temple, were the firft opime fpoiis , fo called 
from the Latin word opimus , a derivative of 
ops, fignifying abundance , to denote thefe to be 
the moft honourable of all fpoiis. The gods 

* Jupiter was thus named fgnify the trophy carried by 
from the Latin word Fere- Romulus on this glorious oc > 
tram, which Livy ufes hers to capon. 

(fays 
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(fays Livy) {a) confirmed Romulus’s predi&ion, 
that in time fuch fpoils fhould be brought thi-, 
ther, but would not fuffer that honour to be 
kffened by too great a number of fharers. 

Only two Romans, after Romulus, in the fpace 
of fo many years, and in the courfe of fo many 
wars, acquired this glorious diftin&ion: namely, 

A. Cornelius Coffus, after killing Lars Tolum- 
nius king of the Veientes in the year of Rome 
318, and M. Claudius Marcellus, who in the 
year 530 (lew Britomarus king of the Gauls. 

In the mean time, an incurfion was made on 
the territories of Rome by the Antemnates. 

The Romans taking the field, quickly repulfe. 
the enemy, and purfue them to their city, which 
is taken without much oppofition. The Cruftu- 
minians, half-vanquifhed by the double defeat 
of their allies, make no farther refiftance. 

Romulus, who like a good politician, thought 
only of gaining the heart of the neighbouring 
nations, ufed the- cities he had taken with cle¬ 
mency and lenity. He only propofed to them 
to receive Roman colonies, and caufe fuch of 
their inhabitants as were willing, to come and 
fettle at Rome. The offer was gladly accepted. 

The people of Rome were increafed with above 
three thoufand new citizens. They were foon 
diflributed in the tribes and Curiae, fo that the 
Roman foot amounted now to fix thoufand. 

The laft as well as fierceft affault the Ro- War with 
mans had to fuftain, was from the Sabines (1). thSabines 

ended by a. 

(a) Ita deinde Diis vifum, lia ; adeo rara ejus fortuna peace, 
nec irritam conditoris templi decoris fuic Liv. 1 . 1. c 10. which «- 
vocem efie, qua laturos to ( I) 7 be Sabines inhabited nites the 
fpolia pofteros ncncupavit ; the country between the Tiber, tnvo na- 
nec multitudine compotum, the Ti-verone, and the Apen- tions. 
ejus doni vulgari laudem Bi- nines ; and were near neigh - 
na poflea inter tot annos, tot bon'i to Rom. 

Leila, opima parta funt fpo- 

Ths 

« 
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The Sabines, befides having a greater number 
of forces, fhewed much more prudence and 
bravery than the other nations, who yielding to 
paffion, had inconfiderately, notwithftanding 
their weaknefs, afted by themfelves, and rufhed 
into an important war without precautions and 
preparations. Here every thing was concerted 
and prepared beforehand. Tatius, head and 
king of the Sabines of Cures, before he appeared 
in the field, had taken all proper meafures to 
accomplifh his defigns. To thefe he added alfo 
ftratagem and fraud. Sp. Tarpeius commanded 
in the citadel of Rome, fituate on the hill, af¬ 
terwards called Capitolinas. His daughter go¬ 
ing out to draw water for a facrifice, Tatius 
bribed her with money to open a poltern-gate 
to his troops. When the foldiers were entered, 

they crufhed her to death with their bucklers, 

0 , ' 

whether to appear to have taken the' citadel^ by 
force and not by fraud, or to make her an ex¬ 
ample to traitors. The thing is told in a dif¬ 
ferent manner, but with the air of a fiftion. 
As the Sabines had on their left-hand bracelets 
and rings of great beauty and value, it is faid, 
the young woman defired, without fpeaking 
more diftincbly, what they wore on their left 
arms, and that the foldiers threw their bucklers 
upon her, pretending thus to perform their pro- 
mife. This particular is alfo related another 
way: but thefe various accounts of a dark and 
inconfiderable ftory ought not to interrupt us. 

Tarpeia being buried on the hill, gave it the 
name of Tarpeius , which it retained ’till the 
building of the capitol, and even then loft it 
not fo entirely, but that a fteep part, from 
whence ftate-criminals were thrown down, was 

called by the hated name of the Tarpeian rock. 
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In whatever manner Tarpeia died, the Sabines 
became matters of the citadel. On the mor¬ 
row, the Romans marching to attack it, the 
Sabines came down, and all prepared for battle. 
The leaders were Romulus and Tatius. At 
the head of the two armies marched two brave 
officers, Mettius Curtius on the fide of the Sa¬ 
bines, and on the fide of the Rotpans Hoftus 
Hoftilius. Hoftilius fuftained fome time by 
his courage and bravery the attacks of the ene¬ 
my : but falling dead in the field, his troops 
were put to flight, and purfued to a place called 
by Livy the old gate of Palatium.- Romulus, 

who had himfelf been carried away by the 
flight of his men, beholding with extreme grief 
this diforder, had recourle to Jupiter, and lift¬ 
ing up his hands to heaven, vowed to build him 
in that very place a temple, by the name of Ju¬ 
piter Stator *, to ferve as a monument to pofte- 
rity, that Rome was faved by his proteftion. 
Then, inwardly perfuaded, or at leaft willing 
to have it believed, that his prayer was heard : 
Romans (fays he to the foldiers) the mofi gracious 
and great Jupiter commands you to fiand and re¬ 
turn to the fight . That moment, as if a voice 
had founded from heaven, they ftopt fhort. 
Curtius vigoroufly purfued them, crying out, 
We have vanquijhed the treacherous hofts , the 
cowardly enemies. They ?iow perceive the difference 
between ravijloing virgins , and fighting with men. 
As he was thus {peaking, Romulus with a cho- 
fen troop of youths fiercely marches againft 
him, attacks him, and puts him to flight. The 
Roman army, encouraged by their king’s ex¬ 
ample, rufli upon the Sabines, and put their 

* This name is derived from the Latin word ft Here, feuni¬ 
fying to flop. 

army 

* 
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army to rout. Curtius, getting out of a marfh 
where his horfe had carried him, returned to the 
head of his troops, and renewed the fight. But 
ftill the Romans had the advantage. 

Then, by the advice of Herfilia (i), the Sabine 
women, whofe rape had occafioned the war, 
with difhevelied hair and rent cloaths, forced by 
their u.*,happy fituation to forget the natural fear- 
fulnefs of their fex, had the courage to advance 
among the flying darts. In the utmoft diffrac¬ 
tion, holding their children in their arms, and 
uttering mournful cries, they threw themfelvcs 
into the midft of the foldiers, equally exafperated 
againfl: one another, to part and reconcile them. 
Turning one while to their fathers, another 
while to their hufbands; “ You are all united 
“ (fay they) by the /acred names of fons-in-law 
cc and fathers-in-law: pollute not yourfelves with 
“ blood that cannot be Jhed without guilt . Brand 
“ 'not your wretched children , fons of the one , and 
c; grandfons of the other , with the dij):onourable 

ftain of being defcended from a race of parri - 
cc rides. If the alliance contracted between you 
“ by cur marriage be fo grievous to yon , turn 
“ your rage againft us , who are the caufe of this 
cc fatal war , and of the unfortunate difcord which 
cc arms you againfl one another . It will be better 
“ to peri fh by your hands , than to furvive you ei- 
“ ther widows or orphans {a)Y 

All 

(i) Her Jill a , among all the cf Rome. Others fay Jhe he - 
daughters of the Sabines that came wife of Romulus, 
uvere fei^d by the Romans , . {a) Hinc patres, hinc viros 

was the only married woman, orantes, ne fe fanguine ne- 
Sbe was mifiaken for a vir- fando foceri generique re- 
gin, or, it is (aid, would not fpergerent : ne parricidio 
leave her only daughter. Some roacularent partus fuos, ne- 
will have her to be mother of potum ilii, liberum hi pro- 
lullus Hofiliv.: } third King geniem. Si afHnitatis inter 

VO 5, 
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AU were moved with fo pathetic a fpeech, 
and laid down their arms. A profound and ge¬ 
neral filence enfucd. The leaders on both Tides 
advance to commence a treaty. A truce is im¬ 
mediately agreed on. Prefentiy after, a treaty 
of peace and alliance between the two nations is 
confirmed on thefe terms: Romulus and Ta- 

tius fhould be kings of the Romans with equal 
power, and with the fame honours: The city 
fhould (till retain her founder’s name, but the 
people in general fhould be called Q'writes , from 
Cures the capital of the Sabines, where Tatius 
refided : All Sabines that pleafed might fettle at 
Rome, with liberty to bring with ti^em their 
gods and particular cuftoms *, and fhould be in¬ 
corporated in the Tribes and Curiae. Purfuant 
to this treat*/, Tatius remained at Rome, with 
three of the moft confiderable perfons of his 
nation. The numerous train of relations, friends, 
clients, which they drew after them, brought 
into the city as many ftrangers as there were na¬ 
tives. Cicero ( a ) juftly admires Romulus’s pro¬ 
found wifdom in his.treaty with the Sabines, 
and queftions not but this treaty was the foun¬ 
tain, principle, and foundation of all the Ro¬ 
man power and grandeur, by the good cuftom, 
eftabiifhed afterwards by the example of Ro¬ 
mulus, and inviolably obfcrved at all times, of 


vos fi connubii p'get, in 
no< verrke ira? *. nos caufa 
b*d!i, nos vulnemm ac ex 
diutn viris ac parentihus l’u- 
r».ua tv'klius peribimuf, 
quarn fine r.l.cris veilrfrn vi¬ 
dua; aur orb<e vivemus. Lev. 
i i c. 1-3. 

[a] Ulud fine ulla dubitati* 
one maxima nodram tunda* 
vit impetium, & populi R. 

VOL. I. 


nomen auxit, quod princeps. 
ille creator hujus urbis Ro¬ 
mulus feedere Sabino docuit, 
eiiam hoftibus recipicndis 
augeri hare civitatem oper- 
tere Cujus. au&oritate & 
exempt nunquam eft inter- 
mi CTa a majoribus noftris lar- 
gitio & communicatio civi- 
ta’is. Cic, in or at. fro Corn . 

Balbo, n. 3 i. 

E admitting 
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admitting among the citizens the vanquifhed 
enemies, and granting them the freedom of 
Rome. 

Number of This increafe of citizens caufed the two kings 
feraion to think of auo-mentins; the number of Patri- 

cians and Senators. The Patrician families were 
1 chofen, and then out of thefe new families 

—u;. were named one hundred new fenators. This 
Li? . L i. election was made by the fuffrage of the Curiae, 
c 5 4- who named a hundred perfons to be added to 
Plut.p.sc, c ^ e hundred, and to take, like the others, 

the name and title of Patricians. 

Extent zf Romulus and Tatius employed their firft cares 
Rome en- in enlarging the city. They took in mount Qui- 
iar V*' rinalis and mount Ccelius. They made feparate 

houfes where they refided, dividing the city be¬ 
tween them. Romulus’s quarters v. ere on mount 
Palatine, and mount Coelius which Hands near 
it. Tatius’s were on mount Capitolinus*, which 
he had firft poffefled himfelf of, and mount 
Quirinalis. The plain at the foot of mount 
Capitolinus was formerly a wood, which had 
been grubbed. There remained a large pond, 
fed by the waters which flow from thefe two 
hills. It was filled up with earth, and became 
what was afterwards called the Roman Forum . 
They built alfo feveral temples to as many 
gods. 

The two kings reigned in Rome five years 
in good harmony. During that time they 
marched together againft the Camerini, who 
had committed fome ravages on the Roman ter- 


* This hi I! was ealled, Capitolinus, becaufe in dig- 
i. Mons Saiurniu. 1 , from ha- gin* the foundation offupi « 
turn t i cho had formerly lh-ed rer's temple , a man s head 
there. 2. Mons Tarpejus was found This laji name 
from the famous Tarpeia , <z cho carried it from the other two. 
•ucat buried there. 3. Mo ns 


ritory. 
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ritory. Thefe people were vanquifhed in a 

battle, their city taken by affault, and for a 

punifliment of their rafhnefs they were deprived 
of their arms, and difpoffefied of the third part 
of their lands. Some time after, they repeated 
. their ravages, but were quickly punifhed. They 
were entirely defeated by the whole Roman ar¬ 
my, and their effefts rtiared by the conquerors* 

The inhabitants of Cameria being permitted 
to fettle at Rome, four thoufand came thither. 

They were dirtributed in the Curis, .and their 
city became a Roman colony. 

In the fixth year of Tatius’s reign, Romulus Death of 
was again inverted with the whole royal power 
by the death of his colleague, which happened 
in this manner. Some of Tatius’s friends had 
made incurfions upon the territory of Lavinium, 
and carried away a quantity of cattle: nay, 
they had wounded and killed feveral of thofe 
who had oppofed their ravages. The Lavi~ 
nians fent to Rome to demand juftice for the in¬ 
jury they had fuffered. Romulus judged it rea- 

fonable to deliver up the authors of the injury 
to the mercy of thofe who had received it, and 
to punifh the offenders. Tatius, gained by his 
friends, pretended it was not juit to deliver up 
citizens to foreigners their enemies, and required 
that the complainants fhould come and plead . 
their caufe at Rome, and ftand by the fentence 
of the Romans. This was the firft and only 
difpute between Romulus and Tatius. Hither¬ 
to they had fhewn great regard for one another, 
and feemed to aft with with one mind. 

The am ballad ors departed, very angry at 
not obtaining the fatisfadtion demanded : and as 
they were obliged to encamp on the road, 
be caufe they were overtaken by the night, fome 
Sabines, who had followed them, giving way 

E 2 to 
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to their Unjuft refentment, entered their tents 

whilft they were afleep, plundered them, took 
away their money, and murdered fuch as were 
without defence. The reft, who efcaped their 
fury, being returned to Livinium, put the whole 
city in commotion. Other ambaffadors were 
fent in conjunction with thofe of fome other ci¬ 
ties, to complain of this breach of the law of 
nations, and to proclaim war againft Rome, if 
juftice was denied. 

Romulus difapproved, as he ought, thefe 
proceedings with the ambaffadors. He thought 
a crime committed againft the mod facred laws 
could not be too quickly punifhed *, and, with¬ 
out lofs of time, perceiving Tatius feemed to 
flight a thing of that confequence, ordered the 
offenders to .be feized, and delivered them in 
irons to the ambaffadors to be tried at Lavi- 
nium. Tatius took this as an affront to his per- 
fon and dignity, and, being the more inclined 
to favour the criminals becaufe one of them was 
his relation, went and refeued them by force 
from the ambaffadors. 

Shortly after, according to fome hiftorians, 
the two kings went to Lavinium, on account of 
a facrifiee to be offered in perfon to the gods 
of their fathers, the tutelar gods of the Tro¬ 
jans, for the welfare of the ftate. The relations 
and friends of the ambaffadors that had been 
cruelly murdered, fell upon Tatius, and with 
the fame knives that had ferved to kill the 
vi&ims, (tabbed him at the foot of the altar. 
The death of Tatius is by hiftorians varioufly 
related; but all agreed he was killed at Lavi¬ 
nium. It is not conceivable how, after fuch grie¬ 
vous and juft caufes of difeontent given to the 
Lavinians, he fliould have the imprudence to 
put himfclf into their power. Povidence often 

blinds 
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blinds thofe it defigns to puniffi. Such was the 
end of Tatius. He had made war upon Ro¬ 
mulus three years, and reigned fix with him. 

His body was carried to Rome, and buried in 
great pomp. 

Romulus, once more become foie matter of Dion. 1 2. 
Rome, expiated the murder of the ambaffa- p. 1*5— 
dors by baniftiing the offenders, which was I! . 9 - 
called at Rome forbidding water and fire. This c ^ 
was the only • punifhment he could inflift on phir/in 
them, becaufc they had withdrawn after Tatius’s Rem. 
death. He would alfo revenge that prince’s af-P* 3 Z ~ 35 - 
faffination, by caufing thole concerned in it to 
be delivered up, and to appear before his tri¬ 
bunal. They appeared indeed, but defended 
themfelves fo well, fKowing they had only taken 
a juft revenge, that they were acquitted and dif- 
nulfed. This' fentence, for the murder of a 
king, may feem ftrange, and perhaps gave oe- 
cafion to the report that Romulus had not ap¬ 
peared fo touched with this murder as he fhould 
have been, whether becaufe it is rare and diffi¬ 
cult for two kings, between whom the autho¬ 
rity is divided, to live together in fincerity, or 
becaufe he really thought Tatius defervedly mur¬ 
dered (a). 

Having thus pacifted matters, he went at the Romulus 
head of his troops and befieged Fidenas, a city gains five* 
confiderable for largenefs and number of inha- r " 
bitants, and fituated forty ftadia (about 
miles) from Rome. The Fidenates had plun-^ Mr j. 
dered feme boats of provifions.fcnt to Rome by 
the Cruftuminians in a time of famine, and had 
kill’d thofe that oppofed their violence. Npt 


(a) Earn rem minus *gre, 
quam dignum era:, tuhfie 
Romulum feruni; feu ob 


infidam focietatem regni, feu 
quia haud injuria csefum cre- 
debat. Liv. c. 14. 
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content with this outrage, they refufed the fatif- 
faction required. Romulus, to punifh them, 
made inroads upon their territory •, and as he 
was returning with a great booty, thefe people 
attacked him with a large army. The fight was 
violent on both Tides, and followed with a great 
{laughter. Romulus however gained the vifto- 
ry, and purfuing the vanquifhed enemy) took 
their city. He put the offenders to death, de¬ 
prived the reft of the third part of their lands, 
which was divided among the foldiers ; and 
leaving a garrifon of three hundred men, made 
it a Roman colony. 

This expedition was hardly ended, when he 
turned his arms againft the Camerini, who, 
whilft the plague raged at Rome, thinking (he 
would never recover her Ioffes, had killed part 
of the Roman colony, and expelled the reft. 
Romulus took their city a fecond time •, pu- 
nifhed the authors of the rebellion with death *, 
gave up the city to plunder; fcized half their 
lands befides the third part given to the former 
colony, and leaving a ftrong garrifon to keep 
them in awe, led back his army to Rome. 

He did not remain long in peace. A frelh 
war, more dreadful than the former ones, foon 
forced him to take up arms agarnft the Veientes, 
the mod powerful in riches and ftrength of the 
twelve nations that inhabited Hetruria. Veii 
their capital ftood about twelve miles from 
Rome, on a fteep rock, which made it the 
ftrongeft place in the country. They had at¬ 
tacked Romulus on account of Fidense, which 
was originally of Hetruria, and which they re¬ 
quired fhould be reftored to it’s antient rights. 
The two armies took the field, and fought fe- 
veral battles. In the laft the Veientes being 
entirely defeated with great Iofs, fent to fue for 

peace, 
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peace, which was granted them. Romulus, 
after depriving them of part of their territory 
called Septem pagi , and feme falt-pits at the 
mouth of the Tyber, made an alliance with 
them for a hundred years. The articles of the 
treaty were engraven on brazen pillars. The 
prifoners taken in the fight were releafed with¬ 
out ranfom. Such as chofe to fettle at Rome, 
which was the greateft part, were made citi¬ 
zens, and lands on this fide the Tyber were di¬ 
vided among them by lot. 

Thefe were the tranfaftions at Rome under 
Romulus, who was always at war, and always 
victorious, and who in the mid ft of wars laid 
the foundation of religion and the laws. None 
of his aCtions (fays Livy) contradicted the opinion 
of his divine extraction, or the belief of his 
being a god after his death. He was indeed in 
all refpeCts a great man: particularly in the 
courage he fhewed to reftore his grandfather to 
the throne •, in the defign he formed to build 
a powerful city •, and in the wife meafures he 
took to ftrengthen it, as well by his wars, al¬ 
ways fuccefstul becaufe always juft, as by a glo¬ 
rious peace the fruit of his wars, which he efta- 
blifhed upon fo firm a foundation, that it lafted 
forty years after him without any breach. 

• Romulus, it feems, after his victory over the ^' ath ° r 
Veientcs, believing he had nothing more to fear 
from foreign enemies, affeCted to reign too im- ^ d 
perioufly over his fubjeCts, and particularly en¬ 
deavoured to weaken and deprefs the fen ate, 
whofe wife counfels and generous freedom were 
in his opinion an obftruftion to the arbitrary 
power he defigned to* aflume, contrary to the 
original inftitution of the royal dignity, to which 
he had been advanced by the common confent 
of the people. And this proved his deftruCtion. 

E 4 The 
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The death of Romulus is varioufly related, 
The general report was, that during a review 
of his troops near the goat's fond , a terrible 
ftorm fuddenly arofe, with frightful thundeis 
and impetuous whirlwinds, accompanied with 
fo thick a darknefs, that the king was [hatched 
from the fight of the aflembly, and from that 
moment Romulus never more appeared on 
earth. The people, who in their firft fright 
were difperfed on every fide, coming a little to 
themfelves on the appearance again of the light, 
and feeing the royal feat empty, fell into pro¬ 
found forrow •, and though they were well in¬ 
clined to believe what the Senators faid, that Ro¬ 
mulus was carried up into heaven in the ftorm, 
yet, full of their lol's, they remained fome time 
without motion, and buried in filence. But re¬ 
turning to their fpeech by degrees, fome begin, 
and all together unanimoufiy join, to falute him 
as the fon of a god , and a god himfelf \ as the king 
and father of Rome, and to intreat him to be pro¬ 
pitious for ever to bis people , his own race and fa • 
mily , and never to withdraw from them his divine 
and almighty protection. 

The t.ftimony cf Procuius Julius, a Patri¬ 
cian of great credit and known probity, very 
much helped to confirm this belief. During the 
people’s trouble and confternation, he comes in¬ 
to the midft of the aflembly, and fays: 0 Ro¬ 
mans, Romulus the founder and father of this city 
fuddenly defending from heaven , appeared to me 
this day. Struck with a facred horror and profound 
veneration , I prayed him- to permit me to look upon 
him. Go (replies he), tell the Romans, it is the 
pleafure of the geds that my city become the capital 
of the world: and therefore let them cultivate to 
the utmoft of their power the art of war: and let 
them know and hand Jown to pojleriiy, that no 

human 
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human power Jhall be able to witbfiand the Roman 
arms. Having thus fpoken (fays Proculus) he 
vanificd avjay. 

.It is aftomfhing how much this fpeech, which 
fixed the belief of Pvomulus’s immortality, com¬ 
forted and encouraged all the people and army. 

It is to be prefumed Proculus was well paid for, 
his teftimony, as, long after, Livia amply re¬ 
warded Numerius Atticus a fenator, who af- Dion Caff, 
firmed upon oath that he faw Auguftus’s loul j; 5 &- P- 
afcend into heaven, 00 * 

Here we have a very clear and cireumftan- Predict 
tial prediction of the future greatnefs of Rome, nomofth 
and perpetuity of her empire. At a time when ** 
the city, furxounded with jealous and powerful 
‘enemies, and hardly encompaffcd with walls, 
is yet weak and not without fears, Romulus af¬ 
firms it to be the will of the gods that Rome 
be the head of the univerfe: Calefies ita velle> 
ut mea Roma caput orbis t err arum fit. The fame 
gods order it to be told from age to age, that 
no human power fhali be able to refift the 
viflorious arms of the Romans: Sciantque , fc? 
ita pofteris tradant , nftlas opes humanas armis 
Romanis refift ere pojfe . 

This double predidlion will hereafter be in¬ 
culcated with flill greater force and energy, by 
two notable prodigies, whofe meaning will be 
neither dark nor uncertain. A man’s head dug 
up in the foundations of the Capitol, will clear¬ 
ly foretel that this citadel will be the head of 
the world: Qua vifa fpecies , hand per ambages , Liv. 1.1. 
arcem earn imperii caputque rerum fore portende- c. >>• 
hat . And the obftinate refiftance of the god Id ‘ 1 1 ' 

Terminus *, who will ftedfaftly refufe to quit his 


* Livy, in the end of his fifth book, fays the goddtfs of 
youth did the fame. 
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place, when all the reft of the gods confent with 
a good grace to relinquifh theirs, will evidently 
fhow that the Roman empire fhall have neither 
term nor bound ; according to Jupiter’s exprefs 
promife to Venus. 


Virgin. His ego nec metas rerum, nec tempora pono: 

1 i. ver. Imperium fine fine dedi. 

2 62. r 

To tbefe I fix no bounds of place or time , 

But endlefs empire grant. 


It is eafiiy feen, without my obferving, that 
thefe and many other the like predi&ions, were 
made after the event, and are but the effeft of 
the flattery of the hiftorians and poets, idolizing 
the Roman grandeur, as plainly appears in all 
their writings. They gladly embraced this op¬ 
portunity of making their court to Auguftus, 
under whom, and in whom, great part of thefe 
prophecies were fulfilled. 

Horace, like a good courtier, took care to 
infert, in many places of his poetry, the encomi¬ 
um of the Roman empire * but no where in 
more pompous terms than when he introduces 
Juno, the profeffed enemy of the Trojans and 
their pofterity, foretelling, even againft her will, 
that one day the Capitol fhall ftand refulgent, 
and proud Rome triumphantly give law to all 
nations, and her conquefts know no bounds but 
thofe of the world itfelf. 


-Stet Capitolium 

Fulgens, triumphatifque poffit 

Roma ferox dare jura Medis.-- 

Quicumque mundi terminus obftitit, 
Hunc tangat armis.- 

Let th' exil'd Trojans reign in ev'ry land> 
And let the Capitol in triumph ftand , 

And all the tributary world command. 


Let 

* 
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Let awful Rome with fev’n refulgent heads , 

Still keep her conquejh o'er the vanquifti dMedes. 

With conquering terror let her arms extend 
Her mighty name to fhores without an end. 

Virgil, by a fingle word, improves this idea, 
lofty as it is, in defining the Romans to be A. 
PEOPLE every where KING: Populum 
late regem. And {till more in another place, 
when Anchifes, after running over the different 
talents peculiar to other nations, exhorts the Ro¬ 
mans to remember it is their bufinefs, their ta¬ 
lent, to rule the world. 

Excudent alii fpirantia mollius aera. Virgin. 

Credo equidem : vivos ducent de marmore h v - 

Orabunt caufas melius,- [vultus: 4/ ‘ 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, me- 
Hfe tibi erunt artes.- [naento : 

Others fhall befi infpire the mimic brafs \ 

Or out of marble carve a living face •, 

Plead with more force — 

Thee , heavens , brave Roman , form'd for high 
Be thefe thy arts. -* [command, 

I cannot exaftly fix the date of thefe fabulous 
predictions. But certain it is, that the Roman 
people at all times, even from the very begin- 
ning, always afted as if they had a fecret fore¬ 
fight of their future greatnefs. Livy and Dio- 
nyfius frequently take notice, that the Romans, 
whofe wife policy, beginning with Romulus 
hinifelf, they relate with admiration, feemed to 
be conducted and guided by a deity. This is 
much truer than they imagined. The fupreme 
Arbiter and governor of all the empires of the 
world, who has fixed their duration and limits, 
and particularly foretold the charafter and pow¬ 
er of the Roman empire (as I have largely ob- 
ferved in the preface) infpired all the great men 

at 
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at the helm of the Roman government with the 
courage and prudence requifite for the fuccefs of 
their undertakings j and prefided, without it’s 
being known, at the affemblies of the Senate 
and People, to diredt their confuitatiops and re- 
folves to the end he had decreed, caufing the 
very paffions of men, however unjuft, to be the 
inftruments of performing his will, which is ho- 
linefs and juftice itfelf, 

Indeed, when the wonderful actions of Ro¬ 
mulus, both in peace and in war, are duly con- 
fidered, ana when there are feen united in him 
the rare qualities of a religious, warlike, vic¬ 
torious, politic Prince, one cannot help acknow¬ 
ledging the manifeft figns of a particular provi¬ 
dence, and we fhould not fcruple to aferibe to 
the true God, what Livy, who knew no better, 

imputes to the pretended father of the founder 
of Rome, the god Mars, and the other deities. 

It has been remarked that Romulus, though 
very young, and in the infancy of Rome, efta- 
blilhtd for the government oi the ftate almoft 
all the maxims which afterwards conduced to 
it’s power and greatnefs. He did it without any • 
forelight of the future. But another thought lor 

O # O 

him, and without confulting him, made him 
his inftrument, referring all things to his defign, 
which he kept as yet a fecret, and delayed to 
reveal to the Heathen world by the event, whilft 
he difeovered the myftery to his prophets and 
people. 

There were, as I laid, feveral reports con¬ 
cerning Romulus’s death. That of his being 
killed by the Senators, feems very probable to 
Dionyfius HalicarnalTenfis and Plutarch : Livy 
looks upon it as an idle and dark ftory. Ac¬ 
cording to the two firft hiftorians, the Senators, 
in the latter end of his reign, were much dif* 
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pleafed with Romulus, becaufe they had nd 
(hare in the management of affairs. Tiffin- 
guifhed only with an empty title, they were con¬ 
vened merely for cuftom and form-fake, and 
not to give their advice. Their foie bufinefs 
was refpeftfully to receive the King’s commands, 
and their only fuperiority over the people was 
to be firft informed of what paffed. However, 
this was thought tolerable. But when by his 
own authority Romulus came to diftribute to his 
foldiers the conquered lands, and reftore the Vei- 
entes their hoftages without afking their confenr, 
then thev thought the Senate treated with in- 

v O 

juftice and contempt. He was alfo accufed of ad¬ 
ding to great pride an exceflive feverity in pu- 
nifhing offenders. Above all, it was highly 
refented, that of himfelf, and without calling a 
council, he had ordered a great number of Ro¬ 
man citizens to be thrown down the Tarpeian 
rock for plundering the lands of their neigh¬ 
bours. 'Thefe caufes of difeontent made the Se¬ 
nators fufpefted of being concerned in his death. 

It is believed he was murdered in the Senate, 
and to conceal from the people fo barbarous an 
aft, each Senator carried away a piece of his 
body under his robe: a circumftance very im¬ 
probable. 

Admiration for his great qualities cauftd the 
.other opinion, however abfurd, to prevail in 
the minds of the Romans, becaufe it was more 
favourable to his reputation, as well as to their 
glory and wifhes. The Senate, unwilling to be 
thought accefiary to his death, erefted him al¬ 
tars, and made him a* god whom they could 
not bear as a Sovereign. He was worfhipped pi ut . v * a 
by the name of Quirinus . A temple was dedi- Rom. 
cated to him on the mount called from him Qui~ P* S 6 * 
rina'is. Several etymologies, are given of the 

word 
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word Sfuirinus. Some derive in from Cures, ca¬ 
pital of the Sabines, from whence the Romans 
were called ®u:rites. Others, and with better 
grounds, derive it from Cur is or Stums, figni- 
fying in the Sabine language, a dart , and pre¬ 
tend the name Quirvws was given to Romulus 
In lib. 6. as a warlike god. Servius, upon Virgil, ob- 
vEn. ver. ferves, that Mars was alfo called Quirinus. Ci~ 
s 59 * cero (a) feems to make light of Romulus’s di¬ 
vinity, and of thofe other deities of frefh date, 

, to whom had been granted, as it were, the fa¬ 

vour of being citizens in heaven. 

Encomium Romulus cannot be denied the title of Great 
of Romu- Prince, and mud be owned to fhow throughout 

his whole reign an uncommon prudence and 
greatnefs of mind. I except the beginning, 
which was fullied with fratricide, and the end, 
if it be true, that he affected arbritary power. 
The rape of the Sabine-women, contrary to all 
law, can no otherwife be excufed, than by the 
neceffity Romulus was under, and by the hono¬ 
rable methods and entreaties which had been 
previoufly uled. This injury was advantage- 
oufly repaired, not only by the union of the two 
nations, the only fountain of their power and 
greatnefs; but more efpecially by the indul¬ 
gence, mutual affection, good ufage, fpirit of 
peace and concord, regard for conjugal modefty 
and chaltity, with which Romulus cemented theie 
marriages. What ought to create a great efteem 
for Romulus, as I obferved, is, that by atten¬ 
tively confidering his condudt, whether in peace 
or in war, his treatment of the vanquifhed na¬ 
tions, his fraternal admiffion of them into the 

{a) Romulam noftri [con- feriptitios cires in ccelum re* 
fecraverunr] aliofque complu- ceptos pucant. De nat. deor . 
res: quos quail no?o= & ad- A3. a. 39. 


freedom 
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freedom of Rome, his good cultom of fending 
colonies to the conquered cities •, we perceive in 
his management almoft all the maxims of found 
policy, praftifed ever after by the Romans, and 
which rendered them lords of the univerfe. 

It is not ftrange a Prince of this cbara&er 
(hould be lamented as Romulus was. Nothing 
but the belief of his being received among the 
gods could comfort the people, and dry up their 
tears. Thus died the founder of Rome and firft 
King of the Romans, without leaving any chil¬ 
dren. He reigned thirty-feven, and lived fifty- a. R. $7. 
five years, fo that he was but eighteen years old Art. C. 
when he affumed the reins of the government. 7 r 5 - 
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After an Interregnum of a year , N u h a P 0 m- 

pilius is cbofen King . 

T H E death of Romulus, who had left no 

children, occafioned great troubles in 
Rome. There was yet no perfon, in a nation 
lb recent, eminent enough among the reft to Liv, 1 .1. 
claim fuch a preference. The difpute lay be-c.i7&i8. 
tween the two bodies which compofed the Se- Dl0n >' f - 
nate. The Sabines, who after Tatius’s death 
had left the whole authority in the hands of Ro- pi u t. in 
mulus, not to renounce their lawful right, de- Num. p. 
inanded that the King Ihould be chofen out of 59 ~ 
their nation. The old Romans on their fide, 
could not bear the thoughts of fubmitting to a 
foreigner. In this difference of fentiments all, 
however, defired a King. 

Mean while, the Senators, fearing the city, 
which was without a head, might be expofed to 

the 
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word Quirinus . Some derive it from Cures, ca¬ 
pital of the Sabines, from whence the Romans 
were called Quirites. Others, and with better 
grounas, derive it from Curis or Shirts, figni- 
fying in the Sabine language, a dart, and pre¬ 
tend the name Quirinus was given to Romulus 
In lib. 6. as a warlike god. Servius, upon Virgil, ob- 

ferves, that Mars was alfo called Quirinus. Ci¬ 
cero (*2) feems to make light of Romulus’s di¬ 
vinity, and of thofe other deities of frefh date, 
to whom had been granted, as it were, the fa¬ 
vour of being citizens in heaven. 

Romulus cannot be denied the title of Great 
Prince, and muft be owned to fhow throughout 
his whole reign an uncommon prudence and 
greatnds of mind. I except the beginning, 
which was fullied with fratricide, and the end, 
if it be true, that he affected arbritary power. 

The rape of the Sabine-women, contrary to all 

law, can no otherwife be excufed, than by the 
neceffity Romulus was under, and by the hono¬ 
rable methods and entreaties which had been 
previoufly ufed. This injury was advantage- 
oufly repaired, not only by the union of the two 
nations, the only fountain of their power and 
greatnefs; but more efpecially by the indul¬ 
gence, mutual affection, good ufage, fpirit of 
peace and concord, regard for conjugal modefty 
and chaflity, with which Romulus cemented thefe 
marriages. What ought to create a great efteem 
for Romulus, as I obferved, is, that by atten¬ 
tively confidering his condudt, whether in peace 
or in war, his treatment of the vanquifhed na¬ 
tions, his fraternal admiffion of them into the 


{a) Romulam noftri [con- feriptitios cives in ccelum re- 
fecraverunt] aiiofque complu- ceptos putant. De nat. deor. 
res: quos quafi novo: & ad- /. 3. 77. 39. 
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freedom of Rome, his good cuftom of fending 
colonies to the conquered cities *, we perceive in 
his management almoft all the maxims of found 
policy, praftifed ever after by the Romans, and 
which rendered them lords of the univerfe. 

It is not ftrange a Prince of this chara&er 
Ihould be lamented as Romulus was. Nothing 
but the belief of his being received among the 
gods could comfort the pec pie, and dry up their 
tears. Thus died the founder of Rome and firft 
King of the Romans, without leaving any chil¬ 
dren. He reigned thirty-feven, and lived fifty- a. R. 37. 
five years, fo that he was but eighteen years old Ant. C. 
when he affumed the reins of the government. 7 l S* 
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After an Interregnum of a year , Nurja Pom- 

pjlius is chofen King . 

T H E death of Romulus, who had left no 

children, occafioned great troubles in 
Rome. There was yet no perfon, in a nation 
fo recent, eminent enough among the reft to Liv. 1 .1. 
claim fuch a preference. The difpute lay be-c- I 7 &l8 - 
tween the two bodies which compofed the Se- Dl0n >'^ 
nate. The Sabines, who after Tatius’s death 
had left the whole authority in the hands of Ro- p] uti in 
mulus, not to renounce their lawful right, de- Num. p. 
manded that the King fhould be chofen out of 59 —^ 4 * 
their nation. The old Romans on their fide, 
could not bear the thoughts of fubmitting to a 
foreigner. In this difference of fentiments all, 
however, defired a King. 

Mean while, the Senators, fearing the city, 
which was without a head, might be expofed to 

the 
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the infuks of Tome neighbours jealous of the Ro¬ 
man power, agreed to commit alternately to one 
of their body, according to a fettled order, the 
authority and command for five days, during 
which he fhould enjoy all the honour of fove- 

reignty. This form of government lafted one 
year, and was called Interregnum The fame 
method and name were afterwards retained du¬ 
ring a vacancy of the throne, and even in the 
time of the Republic, in the frequent intervals 
between the elections of the magiftrates. 

The people growing uneafy under this fort of 
government, began to murmur, and openly 
complained that their fervitude was increafed by 
having two hundred matters inftead of one. 
Difcontent was fo loud, that it plainly appeared 
the people would endure no king but of their 
own chufing. The Senators perceiving what 
was preparing, thought it prudence to offer the 
people, what other wife would be taken from 
them by force, and left them at liberty to deft 
a king, with this reftriction however, that their 
choice fhould be confirmed and ratified by the 
Senate, which was, in fome fenfe, a refervation 
of as much power as they gave. This proceed¬ 
ing was fo grateful to the people, and fo well 
received, that not' to yield to the Senators in 
point of honour and deference, they entirely 
left to their fuffrages the eledtion of the king. 
It is excellent to fee fuch a conteft between fe- 


nate and people. . The fequtl will afford many 
more inftances which greatly redound to their 
honour. 

The eleftion became very difficult, the Ro¬ 
mans and Sabines, which then compofed the 
Senate, endeavouring each to chufe one of their 
nation. This partiality preventing their agree¬ 
ing upon a choice, it was at .laft concluded to 

draw 
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draws lots which fide fhould chufe, but with i 
provifo that the eledtors lhould chul'e a king 
out of the other nation. Their aim was to in- 
jpire by that means the prince with an equal 
affedtion for both parties. For if on the one 
hand love of the nation fhould lead -him to 

favour his countrymen, on the other hand 1 gra¬ 
titude would bind him to.do juftice to thofe to 
whom he owed his advancement. The right of 
eledtion fell to the Romans. • « 

There was at that time in Cures, 1 a city fo Ckira-i*.r 

often mentioned, a man of great replication for 
probity and juftice, called Numu * Pompilius. 
Naturally inclined to virtue, he had been well 
educated, which greatly ftrengthens and im-r 
proves fuch good difpofitions. He was inured 
betimes to hardflaip and toil, and extremely 
averfe to ambition and violence, deeming true 
greatnefs to confift in ruling the paffions, and 
keeping them in fubjedtion to reafon. Luxury 
and magnificence were unknown to him in any 
degree. He dedicated himfclf entirely to the 
fervice of the citizens and ftrangers, to whom 
he was counfellor, arbiter* and judge. He had 
a great veneration for the Deity, whofe naturfc 
and perfections were his -ftudy. All thefe ex¬ 
cellent qualities had gained him fuch reputation 
and glory, that Tatius, who reigned at Rome 
with Romulus, had made him his fon-in-law, 
by giving him his only daughter Tatia. This 
marriage did not make him more vain, nor lb 
much as induced him to go and fettle at Rome 
with his father-in-law. He remained (till in 
the country of the Sabines, to be affiftant to a 
father in his old age. And his wife Tatia, con¬ 
forming to his Inclinations and fentiments, pre¬ 
ferred an obicure and peaceable life with her 
hufband, before all the honours the king her 

Vo l. I. F lather 
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father could bellow on her at Rome. She died 
thirteen years after her marriage, and Numa, 
leaving the city, retired into the country, where-, 
in fweet repofe and agreeable folitude, he fol¬ 
lowed without relervc his natural inclination, 
which carried him to the ftudy of morality and 
the contemplation of the Deity. 

•TV* $«/- After long confutation, Numa Pompilius 
f ra l es was chofen to fill the vacant throne. There are 
*Ktma° r G hara£lers of virtue and probity which attraft 

a general efteem and refpeft, which break 
through the paffions of men and the ilrongeft 
obftacles, and to which, though ever fo unwil¬ 
ling, one is fometimes, as it were, forced to do 
juftice. This was the cafe here. As foon as 
Numa Pompilius was named, all were united. 
Private views difappeared. It was forgot he 
was a foreigner, a Sabine, and not fettled at 
Rome. His virtue, his wifdom, capable of 
making fubje&s happy, were only confidered. 
With the confent of the people, the principal 
Senators of both parties were inftantly fent to 
intreat his prefence and acceptance of the crown. 
Herefufes Numa was in his fortieth year when the Ro- 
the crown, man ambafladors came to him. The fpeakers 

were Volefus and Proculus, on one of whom it 
was at firft thought the choice would fall, the 
Romans flrongly favouring Proculus, and the 
Sabines being wholly inclined to Volefus. They 
imagined there would be no need of long 
fpeeches, but a bare propofal would be fufficient 
to obtain Numa’s confent. And therefore they 
only told him in few words the occafion of their 
coming, and his eleftion for their king by the 
Roman people. Then was his virtue known 
to be fubftantial, and his merit to furpafs even 
his fame. He anfwered the ambafladors in the 
prefence of his father and his friend Marcius to 

this 
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this effeft: “ He thought himfelf extremely 
honoured by the offer made him from the 
“ Roman people, but could not conceive how 
« it was pofiible he ftiould be pitched upon to 
u fill fo important a poft. If he had any va- 
“ luable qualities, they were all fuch as were 
« more proper to exclude him from, than re- 
“ commed him to, a throne: love of repofe* 
ct a ftudious and retired life, a ftrong inclination 
u to peace, and a violent averfion to war;- His 
“ whole life had been fpent with men* who af- 
“ fembled on feftival-days to worfhip the gods* 
u and employed the reit of their time in plow- 
“ ing their lands, and feeding their flocks. 
“ Every alteration in a man’s life was dan- 
“ gerousj and it was folly for one that was 
“ above want* and had no reafon to complain 
“ of his prefent circumfiances, to relinquifh an 
“ eafy and peaceable ftate for one full of vexa- 
“ tion. and trouble. In a word, Rome breath- 
u ing nothing but battles and vidtories, and 
purfuing only grandeur and dominion* it 
“ would be ralhnefs in him to expedl to infpire 
“ her with fentiments of peace and moderation, 
u and to alter the conduft of a people* who> 
44 feemed to want rather a General than a King” 
This fpeech extremely iurprized the ambaffa- 
dors, but at the fame time filled them with a 
frefh efteem for a man who looked down with 
indifference and contempt on a crown, generally 
deemed by all mortals the greateft happinefs 
and higheft honour that can be afpired to. They 
repeated their endeavours, and preffed him more 
earneftly to yield to the defires of the Roman 
people, praying and conjuring him not to throw 
them, by his refufai, into new diffentionS which 
would end in a civil war, fince none but he alone 
would be acceptable to both parties, 

F 2 
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When the ambaffadors withdrew,, his father 
and kinfman Marcius ufed their utmoft endea¬ 
vours to perfuade him to accept an offer fo ad¬ 
vantageous, and fo plainly appearing to be the 
will of the gods. 44 If your moderation (lay 
44 they) renders you infenfible to riches, and 
“ makes you reckon the glory of dominion no- 
44 thing in comparifon to that of virtue, re- 
44 member that to rule well is doing God the 
44 moft acceptable homage and fervice. By 
44 him you are called to a throne that your love 
44 of juftice and equity may not remain fruit- 
44 lels. Rejeft not therefore a kingdom, which 
tC to a wife man is the amplcft field to perform 
64 great and noble aftions. There the gods 
44 may be lerved with magnificence, and men 
44 infpired by foft and perfuafive infinuations 
44 with fentiments of religion : for fubjefts are 
always influenced by the royal example. The 
44 Romans know how to value merit. They 
44 loved Tatius, though a foreigner, and have 
44 immortaliz’d the memory of Romulus with 
44 divine honours. Who knows but this vifto- 
c4 rious people may be tired of war, and abound- 
44 ing with triumph and fpoil, defire now a ru- 
44 ler filled with, lenity and juftice, to govern 
44 them in peace, under good laws and found 
44 policy. But fhould you (till find in them 
44 this fame inclination or rather madnefs for 
44 war, would it not be glorious to affume the 
44 reins, to turn this impetuous ardor another 
44 way, and unite by bonds, of friendfhip and 
44 benevolence your country and the whole Sa- 
44 bine nation with a city fo powerful and flou- 
44 riihing r” To thefe confiderations were ad¬ 
ded, as it is faid, very fortunate omens, which 
v;ere fcconded by the ardent zeal of the people 
of Cures. For when they heard the occafion of 

this 
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this embaffy, they went in a body and earneftly 
conjured him to accept the crown as an effectual 
means to join and incorporate them with the 
Romans. 

Numa yielding at laft, facrificed to the gods 
and fet out for Rome. The fenate and people, 
ftrangcly impatient to . fee hirn, came out to 
meet him. There was an univerfal joy. Vows 
by men and women were mixed with acclama¬ 
tions. Incenfe fmoaked in the temples. When 
they came to the Forum, Spurius Vettius, the 
Inter-rex for the day, for form-fake, ordered 
the people to proceed to his election. He had 
all their voices, and that inftant the royal or¬ 
naments were brought him, but he would not 
receive them, faying, his ele&ion muft fir ft be 
confirmed by the gods; and then taking with 
him the augurs and priefts, he afcended the 
capitol, called at that time the Tarpeian-hill. 

The aufpices were quick and favourable. Then An R. 39 . 
Numa putting on the royal robe, went down to Ant. C, 
the Forum, where the acclamations of the peo- 7*5* 
pie were renewed, who called him the moft re¬ 
ligious of men, and the bed beloved of the 
gods. 
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The Reign of NUM A POM- 

PILIUS. 


SECT. I, 

Numa applies bimfelf to fof ten the manners of the 
RomanS) and infpire them with a peaceable 
fpirit by religious exercifes. He builds the temple 
of Janus. His conventions with the nymph 
Egeria. He reforms the calendar. Creates 
the Pontifces . Regulates the functions of the 
Vejtals . Eftabliflies the Salii: then the He¬ 
ralds at Arms , or Feciales , and other Heralds 
for religious ceremonies . Wonderful effects of 
tbefe inftitutions. 
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T HE natural temper of Romulus, and the 

wants of a growing {late, obliged him to 
be always fword in hand ; and in his reigjn, the 
Romans, ever at war, increafed by battles and 
(laughter the fiercenefs natural to a band of 
herdlmen and adventurers. Numa, called to 
the throne in the manner deferibed, perceived 
that the grandeur, ornament, and happinefs of 
Rome depended upon two things, which could 
not be too firmly eftablifhed ; (thefe are the 
words of a heathen writer:) firft, upon a fin- 
cere piety towards the gods, which caufes 
them to be regarded by mortals with reverence 
and gratitude, as the authors and prefervers of 
every good thing; fecondly, upon a zeal for 
juftice, by which every particular perfon peace¬ 
ably enjoys the bleffings he has received at theip 

hand§. 
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hands. And indeed, thefe are the two bafes of 
all wife governments, and the fum of ail the 
duties of royalty : to render firft to God, and 
then to man, whatever is their due. Kings are 
not Kings but for that purpofe only. 

Numa plainly faw, to aceomplifli his defi'gn Liv. 1.1, 
and infufe fuch fentiments into the Romans, his c. 19. 
firft care muft be to foften and tame their minds, 
to extinguifh by degrees their warlike ardor, and 
turn them infenfibly to pacific and gentle exer- 
cifes, which (hould caufe them to forget and 
lofe their firft inclination. With this he begun. 

As an acknowledgment to the gods for the tran- Temple of 
quillity at Rome at his acceflion to the throne, Janus. 
he built in honour of Janus, a temple which * 
was to be a public indication and fign of war 
and peace: of war, when open, of peace, when 
fhut (1.). It continued fhut his whole reign: 
but, afterwards, from his death to the time 

( 1 ) Janus's temple was a fide. The cufiom of opening 
Jquare building (fetid to be all them in war and Jhutting 
of brafs). in <wbich was a them in peace is nobly deferibed 
fiatue of Janus five foot high by Virgil in the following > 

with brazen gates on each lines: 

Sunt geminx belli ports, fic nomine dicunt, 

Relligione facraj & fevi formidine Martin: 

Centum serei claudunt vedes, aiternaque- ferri 
Robora ; nec cuftos abfiftit limine Janus. 

Has, ubi certa fedet patribus fententia pugnre ; 

Ipfe, Quirinali trabea cin&uque Gabino 
Infignis, referat ftridentia limina conful; 

Ipfe vocat pugnas. -- — Virg, JEn. vii. ver. 667. 

Two Jlately gates (the name of Mars they bear) 

And fill are worjhipfd with religious fear \ 

Before his temple {land: The dire abode 
And the feard ijfues of the furious god , 

Are fenc'd with brazen bolts y without the gates 
The wary guardian Janus doubly waits. 

Then, when the /acred Senate votes the wars , 

The Roman Conful their detree declares , 

4nd in his robe the founding gates unbars. 

F« of 
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of Livy’s writing his hiftory, it was {hut but 
twice: firft in the confuifnip of T. Manlius, 
iome years after the end of the firft Punic wal'; 
fecondiy, under Auguftus, after the battle of 
Actium, which gave peace to the world : an 
advantage-(fays the hiftorian) which the gods 
have granted our age: llerum , quod iiojlr# teta¬ 
il dii dederun t ut videremus , pojl helium Aftiacum, . 
ah Imper at ere Cafare Augufio pace terra marique 
part a. I defire the reader to obferve with what 
modefty Livy, on the firft occafion of mention¬ 
ing the Emperor, {peaks of an event which re¬ 
dounded fo much to his glory, and how far the 
Anticnts were from that fervile Battery which is 
too often the difgrace and reproach of our 
writings. Numa had alone the glory of keep¬ 
ing this temple fhut a long time, that is,, du¬ 
ring the forty years of his reign : fo much did 
a reverence for his virtue keep even the neigh¬ 
bouring nations within the bounds of peace and 
tranquillity. 

A report, railed doubtlefs by himfelf, of his 
frequently converfing in private with the nymph 
Egeria, wonderfully difpofed the people to re¬ 
ceive all his new regulations as fo many divine 
infpirations. Some fuch thing was Paid of Mi¬ 
nos, Lycurgus, and afterwards of the firft Sci- 
pio Africanus. Thefe great men knowing the 
idea of a God to be deeply engraven on the 
heart of man, and to make there naturally a 
ftrong imprefiion of reverence and fubmiffion, 

believed, in order to mollify and bend to reafon 

and the laws, intraftable tempers, they might, 
even with fraud and impefture, fupport them- 
fclves with the authority of the gods, and 
cloath themfclves w r ith their name ; a powerful 
and efficacious expedient on the people. They 

never confibered that all diffimulation, all lying 
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was contrary to the reverence due to the Deity, 
and that without reverence there can be neither . 
holinefs nor religion (a). 

Before the order of the facrifices could be Numa re- 
prefcribed, it was neceffary to. reform the ca -forms the 
lendar, and to that Numa applied his firft care. Ca }^r, 
Romulus, little fkilled in altromony, divided 
the year but into ten months, and called March \ :l 
the firft from the name of his father. This way Num i-.. 
of computing the year, agreeable to thecourfe; 2 - 
neither of the fun nor of the moon bred great 
confufion. Numa correfted this grofs error, 
and adding two months, January and February, 
to the beginning of the year, made it confift of 
355 days only, or twelve lunar months, and 
ufed intercalations, which at the end of twenty 
annual revolutions, reduced the years to their 
juft point (i). Julius Caefar perceiving this 
calculation to be ftill wrong, added above ten 
days, making the year juft 365 days and fix 
hours, and rtferved the fix hours ’till the end 
of four years to make a whole day, which was' 
inferted before the fixth of the Calends of 
March, the place always fixed for the intercala¬ 
tions •> fo that every fourth year the fix of the 
Calends was reckoned twice, faying the fecond 


(<z) In fpecie fiftsc fimula- 
tionis, ficut rdiqus virtutcs, 
ita pietas inefle non pottft, 
cum qua fimul & fan&itatera 
& religionem tolli neceffe eft. 

1. De Nat. n. 3. 

i j) 'January from Janus: 
February from februo, to pu¬ 
rify y the feaft of purification 
being then celebrated; March 
from Mars: April from A* 
phrodite, the Greek name of 
Vwus } or from aperio to open 


as buds and flowers do in the 
Jpring : May from Maia, mo- . 
ther of Mercury , or (accord¬ 
ing to others) the fame with 
Rhea , ops or the earth: June 
from juventus, or Juno, ‘ July 
from Julius Caefar: Auguft 
/rowAuguftus. Fhefe, like the 
refidue, were firft namedfrom 
their order. Quintilis the 
fifth, Sextilis the fixth (reck¬ 
oning March the firft), Sep * 
tet&ber the feventb, &c. 


time 
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time bis fexto Calendas , whence the word Bif- 
fextus , and the year had then 366 days, and 
was called Biffextilis. As this computation alfo 
was not exadt, becaule the folar year wants a- 
bout eleven minutes of 365 days fix hours, it 
was reformed under Gregory XIII. in 1582, 
and brought to the greateft exa&nefs pofiible. 

Numa inftituted alfo the days called by the 
Romans, fafti and nefafti m On the firft the 
Judges fat in judgment, and the People held 
their affemblies : which was not allowed on the 
other days (1). 

Numa made no alteration in the cuftoms and 
ceremonies wifely inftituted by Romulus: he 
only added what he thought his predecefior had 

omitted. 


N'MX/1 

makes 

Priefisar.d 

Pontifices. 


Romulus had appointed a prieft peculiar to 
Jupiter, Flamen Dialis. Numa appointed two 
more, one for Mars, and the other for Quirinus 
or Romulus. Thefe priefts are fuppofed to be 
called Flamines, from a flame-coloured veil 
which they wore called Flameum (2). 

He 


(1} Numa divided the day 
jn/o, 1. Dies Fefti, on which 
were cekbratedSacr&Cte,Sa¬ 
crifices ; Epals, banquets to 
the honour j>f the gods \ Ludi, 
public games ; Ferns, public 
fefiivals. 2. Dies Profefti, 

particularly dies fafti, or 
court days , on which it was 
lawful for the Prator to fit 
in judgment , and fari tria ver- 
ba./tfj? the three folemn words , 
Do, I giee law; Dico, I de¬ 
clare right; Addico, I ad¬ 
judge damages. Other days t 
except dies intercifi (which 
were divided between facred 
ordinary employments) 


were called dies nefafti, or 
non-court-days on which the 
three words could not be faid. 
Dies nefaftus is alfo ufed by 
Horace for an unlucky day.- 
(2) Plutarch fays the word 
flamines is a corruption of Pi- 
lamines from Pileus, a cap 
proper to the order. Others 
will have it a contraction 
of Filamines from filam, 
the thread they bound about 
their heads inftead of a cap , 
as being lighter. The Pla¬ 
in ines were chofen by the peo¬ 
ple, and inaugurated by the 

Pontifex maximus to whom 

# 

they were fubjeft . Their mb• 

nifin 
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He created alfo four Pontijices (1), the firft of 
whom was called Pont if ex Maximus (2), and had 
authority over the reft : They were all of Pa¬ 
trician extra&ion. In the year of Rome 452 Liv. 1.10. 
four more were added out of the Plebeians: and c. 6. 
at laft under Sylla they were increafed to fifteen, Flor - 
as were alfo the augurs at the fame time. Rc 
mulus created at firft but three augurs, taken 
out of the Patricians, but the additional number, 
like that of the Pontifices, were alfo chofen out 
of the People. 

Numa gave the Pontifices the fuperintenden- Dicnyf. 
cy of the facrifices, ceremonies, feftivals, folemn l- 2 p- 1 ? 2 * 
proceffions, in a word, of every thing concern- F 1 * 
ing divine fervice. They gave judgment in all c ' 2 * 
religious differences between private perfons, 
magiftrates, and officers belonging to the pub¬ 
lic worffiip. They took care that the inferior 
minifters did nothing againft the ufual forms. 

It was their bufinefs to inftruft people in the 
knowledge of the gods and way of worfhip, 
to inform them what days, in what temples. 


mjlry v:as ccnfned to a parti¬ 
cular god, as FI amen Dial is 
to Jupiter , Flamen Martialis 
to Mars, and Flamen Qoin- 
nalis to Romulus. Their wives 
were called Flaminiczc, and 
partook of the prief hood. A 
Flaminica could not be divor¬ 
ced upon any account , and up - 
on her death the hujband loft 
his facer dotal dignity. The 
Flamen Dialis was a perfon 
of great authority in the Jlate , 
and tied to feveral fuperfti- 
tious reftraints, as well as ho¬ 
noured with feveral eminent 
privileges , which fee at large 
in Gellius. 

(1) The word Pontifex /V 


by fotne derived from pons and 
facere, becaufe they built and 
had the care of the wooden 
bridge in Rome: by others from 
polTe and facere for offer re 
and facrificare. The firft is the 
received opinion , thd thought 
abfurd by Plutarch. 

(2) The Pontifex Maximus 
is defined by Feftus, the judge 
and arbitrator of divine and 
human affairs. Upon which 
account this office, or at Icaft 
the name , was affumed iy all 
the Roman Emperors 'till the 
time of Gratian, who refufed 
it . The Popes aftcrvsards aft 
fumed it, and enjoy it to this 
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and what kind of facrifices they were to offer, 
what ceremonies were to be ufed at funerals; 
how long the mourning was to laft, (which could 
not at fartheft exceed ten months) and how the 
manes were to be appeafed. In the college of the 
Pontifices were alfo examined the prodigies, whe¬ 
ther they deferved any regard, and how they 
were to be expiated. They punifhed offenders 
againft their orders in proportion to the offence. 
When a pontifex died, his colleagues name ano¬ 
ther in his place. In procefs of time, this choice 
was left to the people. 

Numais looked upon as author of the Veftal 
inftitution, becaule he more diftin&ly regulated 

the miniftry and office of that order *, for, as 
we have feen in the example of Rhea Sylvia, 
there were Veftals before him. He made but 
four. Two more were added by Tarquinius 
Prifcus or Servius Tullius j and that number 
remained unaltered. Numa committed to them 


the keeping of the immortal fire (1) and Palla¬ 
dium (2), with the care of certain fecret facri¬ 
fices 


(T ^ It is ohfervabh (bat a 
facred lire :as always a part 
of religion. Even amongji tie 
The fire (hall ever be 
burning on the altar, it (hall 
sever go out. See Levit. vi. 

1 3 7 hr fame was kept in the 

temples of Ceres at Martinets, 
ef Apollo at Delpbcs and A- 
them, by the Magi among the 
P erf errs. 1 bis eujlom , fays 
Diodorrs Siculus , came from 

tbmee to Rome. 

(2 ) It is uncertain whether 
this fiatue gave name to Pal¬ 
ias, or Pallas to it. Ovid 
Jays it fell down from heaven 
Upon a hill mar Troy, which 


to Greece , end from 


city could not he taken as long 
as that image remained there. 
And therfore it was flolen a- 
w ay by Diomedes and LilyJJes , 
after which Troy was quickly 
defroyed. It is pretended the> e 
were two flutius, one true, 
the other counterfeit, and that 
the counterfeit was flolen, but 
the true one was brought by 
JEneas into Italy. Amobius 

and Clemens Alexan.lrinus fay 
it was made of Pelops's holies , 
King of Peloponnefus. Diony- 
flus Haliearnaflenfls fays , Pal¬ 
las was King of Arcadia , fa¬ 
ther of Chryfe, wife of Dar - 
danus King of Troy , with 
whom he bad this fiatue for. 
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fices and ceremonies in the worfhip of the god- 
defs Vefta. They vowed chaftity for the thirty 
years that they attended on the fervice of the 
goddefs. The age of admiflion was above fix Aul. Gel!, 
and under ten. They were to be without any 1 - x *c. 12- 
corporal blcmifh. The ten firlt years were a fort 
of noviciate or probation-time, wherein they 
learned the facred myfteries: the next ten were 
fpent in the pradticeof them, and the ten laft in 
teaching the novices. This term being expired, 
they were free to quit the order, lay afide the 
diftindtions of it, and marry. Very few, it is 
faid, made ufe of this liberty, deterred by their 
fatal experience (as it is pretended ) of the unhap¬ 
py end commonly attending thole who changed 
their condition. 

For a balance to their vow of thirty-year9 
chaftity, very great privileges and marks of di- 
ftindtion were, at feveral times, granted to the 
Veftals. They had a right to make a will in 
their fathers life-time, and to difpofe of their 
effedts without a truftee; for the Roman women 
were always under guardianfliip. They were 
forbid to take an oath, and were believed in 
courts of juftice on their bare word. When 
they appeared in public, a Lidtor attended them 
with the fafees. if a Veftal in her walks hap¬ 
pened to meet a malefadlor leading to execution, 
he was pardoned, upon her affurance that the 
meeting was purely accidental, and not on pur- 
pofe. They had a diftinguifhed rank and place 


her portion* and called it Pal- 
lads prejent. In proccfs of 
time , to render it venerable, it 
was faid to be the jlatue of a 
godd-js named tie Arcadian 
Pallas. This is tie mote pro¬ 
bable } as the Palladium re- 


prefented a young nan in ar~ 
incur, which might enjily be 
mijlakcn for a warlike goddefs. 
Many jure ts and myf crips are 
Jaid to belong to the Palladium, 
which were not to h isveaUd 
to the -vitkerr. 


of 
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of honour in the Circus and at other public 
fights. They were brought up and maintained 
at the expence of the public. 

If on one hand great honours were paid to the 
dignity and virtue of the Veftals, on the other 
hand, their faults were punilhed with as great 
feverity. Their faults were of two kinds: ei¬ 
ther negligence in fuffering the facred fire to go 
out: or lewdnefs in violating their vow of 
chaftity. 

In the firft cafe ( a ), which was looked on as 
the fign of fome great calamity to the ftate, the 
guilty Veftal was punifhed as a (lave, that is, 
with fcourging: covered only with a veil, for 
modefty-fake, fiie was whipped with rods by the 
Pontifex Maximus. One of the Veftals (pent 
the whole night by the facred fire to prevent its 
extinction, and they watched thus by turns. 
When the fire was out, it was to be rekindled by 
the rays of the fun, the manner of which is va- 
rioufly related. 

The great crime of the Veftals was the breach 
of their vow of chaftity: accordingly it was 
puniftied in a manner not to be defcribed with¬ 
out horror. They were buried alive. There 

is, fays Plutarch, near the Colline gate, a little 

vault with a hole to go down into it.. In the 
vault is a fmall bed, a lighted lamp, and a lit¬ 
tle quantity of provifions, as a loaf, a pitcher 
of water, a phial of oil, and a pot of milk, only 
not to wound religion, by ftarving to death a 
perfon confecrated with the molt auguft and fa¬ 
cred «eremonies. Strange fcruple! they feared 

(a) Plus omnibus, aut nun* extin&us, csfaque flagro eft 
ciatis peregre, aut vifis domi Veftal is, cujas cuftodia noctis 
prodigiis, terruit animos ho- ejus fuerat, juflu P. Licjnii 
minam ignis in sede Yefise Pontificis. Liv.l. 2S. c. 11. 
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to ftarve her whom they buried alive. The of¬ 
fender is put into a dole and covered litter, that 
her cries may not be heard, and carried in that 
manner a-crofs the forum. At the fight of the 
litter, all retire to let it pafs, and it is followed 
in profound filence with all the marks of the 
deepeft l'orrow. There is not a more horrible 
fpedacle, nor a more frightful or more mournful 
day for Rome. When the litter is come to the 
place of punilhment, the Li&ors take off the 
covering, and open it •, and the Pontifex Maxi¬ 
mus, after fome private prayers with hands lifted 
to heaven, takes out the criminal all over veiled, 
and fets her on the ladder to go down into the 
vault. After which he returns with the other 
priefts, and the unhappy Veftal is no fooner 
down, but the ladder is removed, and the hole 
filled up with earth ’till the ground is even, and 
and no fign of a grave remains, as if the criminal 
was deemed unworthy to appear as well among 
the dead as the living. 

By this terrible execution is feen the notion of 
the Heathens themfelves concerning a virgin’s 
breach of her vow of ehaftity, and their fear of 
its drawing down the curfe and vengeance of 
the gods upon the whole ftate, if it remained 
unpunilhed. To avoid fo fatal a calamity, the 
Veftals were exhorted to ufe the ftrifteft precau¬ 
tions, to keep as far as pofiible from the fin, 
and to fly with horror from every thing that 
could caft the leaft blemilh on their reputation. 
Pofthumia, a Veftal, having brought herfelf l; v . j 
under fufpicion by a drefs and gaiety unbecom- c. 44. 
ing a virgin, was called to her trial. She was 
indeed, after ■a long examination, found inno¬ 
cent : but the Pontifex Maximus ordered her to 
lay afide for the future thofe gay airs, and ftudy 
to fhow, in her drefs, more wildom and modefty 

than 
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than elegance and tafte ; abjlinere jocis , colique 
fan tie potius quhm feite jujfit. 

We fee alio, by the difficulty of compleating 
the fixed number of Veflals, the infinite difference 
between Chriftianity and Paganifm. Though 
Call 1.55. the Romans had but fix virgins that vowed 
P- 5O5. chaftity a certain number of years, and though 

great honours and privileges were granted them, 
S-eton.in yet Auguftus was forced to admit into the order 
Aug.c51.the daughters of freed men, becaufe perfons of 

quality were unwilling to dedicate theirs to this 
honourable office, which in it’s primitive inftri 
tution, was appointed only for Patrician fami¬ 
lies. Here Chriftianity triumphs. Shortly after 
it's eftablilhment, thoufands of virgins filled the 
cities and folitudes, voluntarily renouncing their 

eftates, with all their worldly pomp and hopes; 
and even expofing themlelves with incredible 
fortitude to the moft cruel torments, to crown 
their virginity with martyrdom. It is doubtful 
whence fprung a change lb wonderful, and a 
fortitude fo far beyond the power of nature ? 

I have enlarged a little on the Veftals, that I 
might not be obliged to refume the fubjedt 
hereafter. 

The Salii are other priefts inftituted by Nu- 


ca>u 


Dionyf. ma on the following occafion. In the eighth 
P* i29, year of his reign, a contagious diftemper raging 
Fbt* ibid. m Italy, and feverely infefting Rome, whiltt all 
p. 6$, 69. were in the utmoft confternation, a brazen tar- 
Li*. 1.1. get, it is faid, fell from heaven into the king’s 
c * 20 * hands, and he inftantly uttered ftrange things, 

taught him, as he affirmed, by Egeria and the 
Mufes: that the target was lent for the cure 
and prefervation of Rome,, which ffiould enjoy 
a conftant and uninterrupted happinefs as long 
as that precious pledge ffiould be preferred: 
that it ought to be kept with great care, and 

eleven 
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eleven other targets of the fame fize and fliape 
be fpeedily made, and in cafe of an attempt to 
Ileal it away, the true might not be diftinguiflied 
from the counterfeit. Marmurius Veturius, 
an excellent artift, made eleven targets fo like 
the firlt, that Numa himfelf could not diftin- 
guifh them. He defired no other reward for his 
labour, than that in the longs to be compoftd 
for the intended feftival, his name might be in- 
1 ( rted : a favour readily granted him {a). Thefe 
targets were called Anciha {b\ becaufe* accor¬ 
ding to Varro, they were doped oil both Tides, 
like the Thracian bucklers. The keeping of 
thefe targets was committed to twelve Roman 
citizens of Patrician families and known probi¬ 
ty. Cloathed in a purple tunic* girded with a 

broad belt clafped with brafs buckles, helmets 
on their head, and fhort fwords in their right 
hand, with which they ftruck the targets in their 
left, they walked pompoufly in folemn procef- 
fion every March , Tinging verfts compofed on 
purpofe for the occafion, and dancing in time 
to the found of flutes* from whence they were 
called Salii( i). 

Numa, mindful of all the parts of the go * Heralds 
vernment, where he intended religion fhould be 

predominant, eftublifhed a college of Heralds Fedales. 
at Arms, called Feciales ( 2); Their principal Liv. 1.1; 
office concerned the declarations of war and c - 3 z * 

Dionyf. 
1.2.p.152. 

Ovid. 


fa) Inde facerdotes operi promiff.'. vetudo 

Prrcmia pcrfolvunt. Marmuriamcjue vocant. 

[b) Ah anciftty quod ea For ace for dar.ties. Od, 37. 


arrna ab u:raque partf* ut 
pelt® 1 nracum, incila. Varr* 

l ('■. dr. ling. Lat. 

(l) 7 he entertainments of 
ihi o.i 1 ii upon their fefi-val 
were very cojily and magnifi¬ 
cent : hence cape; in 

VOL. I. 


/. r. 

(2) The word by Varro is 
derived from fides, as they 
had the care of the public 
faith in leagues. By others a 
fcejerefaciendo, from making 
longues. 

G 
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peace, and the method ufed in the firft demon- 
flrates the equity and religion of the Romans 
in a matter which is commonly managed in a 
very different manner. When war is to be 
proclaimed (fays Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis), 
the Heralds at arms commiffion one of their 
college for that purpofe *. He, cloathed in a 
more magnificent and venerable' habit than or¬ 
dinary, proceeds to the city complained of, 'and 
entering the frontiers, flops, and calls Jupiter 
and all the gods to witnefs, that he is come to 
demand juftice in the name of the Roman peo¬ 
ple. This is followed with many imprecations 
on himfelf and on Rome, if he fays any thing 
contrary to truth. Then he advances, and to 
the firft perfon he- meets of town or country, he 
repeats the fame proteftations. When he comes 
to the gates, he renews^ in prefence of the guard, 
his oaths, and goes on to the public place of 
concourfe. There, in a (landing pofture, he 
declares to the magiftrates the caufe of his com¬ 
ing, with frefti oaths.and imprecations; and if 
he finds them inclined to do juftice, and deliver 
up the wrong-doers, he takes them with him, 
and returns without afting, or denouncing any 
hoftility. If they defire time to confider, he 
gives them ten days, at the end of which he 
comes again to them, and if it be neceffary, 
confents to a farther delay. But after thirty 

days, if his remonflrances are not heard, he 
calls to witnefs all the coeleftial and infernal 
gods, and departs with faying only, the Ro¬ 
man people will confider at leifure the refufal of 
doing them juftice. At his return to Rome he 
repairs to the Senate with all the reft of the He- 


* He that was employed in that office was called Pater pa- 
tratos. 

raids 
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raids at arms: protefts he has carefully difchar- 
ged his duty as prefcribed by the law, and de¬ 
clares the legality of the war. The Roman 
Senate and people did not think they could law¬ 
fully make war without obferving thefe forma¬ 
lities 0 ). Numa’s defign in their inftitution was, 
to render the Romans extremely confiderate, 

circumfpedt, and moderate, before the declara¬ 
tion of a war : and to check the firft motions 
of revenge by thofe horrible imprecations de¬ 
nounced againft the Roman people themfelves, 
if the Deity faw them unjuft. Accordingly 
Varro obferves (£), the Romans took up arms 
flowly and without paffion, perfuaded that none 
but a juft and neceffary war fhould be underta¬ 
ken ; and to fentiments fo reafonable, Dionyfi- 
us afcribes the happy fucceffes granted by the 
gods to their arms. 

Plutarch mentions another kind of Heralds Heralds 
employed in religious ceremonies, and foIemn^ r tI}e ee ~ 
proceffions. They walked before the priefts 
proclaiming through the city filence and ceffa- pi u f. in 
tion from work, Numa (fays the hiftoria^) Num. p. 
would have his citizens to affift at divine fervice 6 9 » 
and public prayers, not carelefsly, and with 
negligence and diftraftion, but to ceafe from 
their occupations, and wholly attend to the fo- 
kmnity, as to the moft important adtion of life; 
and therefore the noifes infeparable from moft of 
the neceffary trades were not to be heard, and 
the ftreets were to be kept clean and free during 
the proceffion. Plutarch obferves, that in cer¬ 
tain facrifices the Herald cried out, Hoc age> 

(a) Ex quo intelligi poteft, (b) Bella & tnrde, nec 
nullum helium effe juttum, magna licentia fufcipiebant, 
nifi quod aut rebus repetitis quod nullum bellum nifi pi- 
gcratur, aut denumiatutn ante um putabant geri oportere. 
fit &indi£lum. Oj/ic. i. n. 36. Varr. I 2. de lita P. R. 

G 2 that 
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that is, Mind what you are about , to admonifh 
the people to behave reverently and attentively 
to what was doing. How many Chriftians im¬ 
prove by tilde examples given them by Hea¬ 
thens ! 

Numa, who, at his acceffion to the throne, 
found the Romans (as we obftrved) unpolifhed, 
fierce, and violent, and breathingonly battles and 
war, believed the only poffible way to draw 
them put of that ftate was by frequent exercifes 
of religion. 

He is laid to be the fir ft that eredted a temple 
and appointed a public worfhip to Fides , and 
taught the Romans that the moft facred oath they 
could take, was to fwear ex fide , by their faith or 
veracity. His intention was to render their pro- 
mifes, without writings or witnefles, as firm and 
certain as contracts made and fworn with all for¬ 
malities *, and in this he fucceedcd to his wifh. 
Polybius gives this glorious teftimony of the Ro¬ 
mans, that they inviolably kept their faith , that 
is, their word, without any occafion for witneffes 
or fecurities; whereas nothing could bind the 
Greeks to their promifes. 

That every man might be content with his 
own lands, and not covet or invade his neigh¬ 
bour’s, he eftabliftied laws concerning bounda¬ 
ries, and appointed a moft folemn feftival in 
honour of the god that prefided at it. He was 
call Terminus , and his feftival Terminalia (1). 
Dionyfius obferves, that in his time the external 
rites of this feftival were ftill very religioufiy 
obierved, but the fpirit and fubftance openly 

(1) Stones dedicated to ju- marks to private pojfcjfioti /, 
piter Terminal is *were placed <wbicb became a fort of deities , 
on the borders of the Roman or Dii Termini, 
territory, and alfo as land - 


contemned, 
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contemned. And indeed we fhall find that the 
avarice of the rich will lead them to feize moft of 
the lands of private perfons as well as of the pub¬ 
lic, which occalioned continual divifions in the 
commonwealth •, and that the Roman people 
themfclves in general ever thirfting after new 
conquefts, will fit no bounds to their ambition. 

Thus the God Terminus will be always out¬ 
wardly honoured at Rome, and always really 
contemned and infuited. 


Numa implanted fo profound a reverence for Rrvetena 
religion in the Romans of his time, that he cau- f or rfii ‘ 
fid that warlike people to lay down their arms, 
and employ themfclves throughout his whole ° 
reign in rendering the gods propitious. The 
remembrance of the Deity, ever prefent in their 


mts 


thoughts, had infpired them with fuch a piety, 
that the citizens did their duty, not fo much out 


of fear of the penal laws, as a religious regard 
to their word and oath. All (fays Livy) formed 


their manners by the King’s, whom they took 
for their foie pattern. And how deep in them 
was the impreflion of a religion, though falfe, 
appears from the rcfpedt it drew from their 
neighbours: infomuch that the nations about 
them, who had before confidered Rome, not as 


a city, but as a camp, placed among them to 
difturb the public tranquillity, conceived for 
them fuch a reverence, that they would have 
thought it a fort of impiety to attack a people 
wholly intent upon the fervice of the g 



(<?) Ad hare confultanda, numen videretur, ea piet;.ta 
procurandaqup, mulmudipe omnium pe&ora imbuerat, ut 
omni a vi & armis epaverfa, fides ac jusjurandum pro fum- 
& animi aliquid agendo oc- mojegum pcenarum roetu, 
enpati erant, & deoram a( 5 - civitateqi regerent. Et cum 
d ia infidens cura, cum inter- ipfi fe hominps in regis, ve- 
effe rebus huroanis ccelefle lut unici exempli, moies for- 

' G 3 inarem i 
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Happy the people, whofe prince abounds with 
folid and real piety, fince the fhadow alone of it 
produces fuch effects! 

Religion, I faid, though falfe, had a great in¬ 
fluence over the Romans, and no wonder. There 
is in mankind a natural religion that comes from 
God ; and the impreffion of it is very ufeful, 
when it leads to fincerity and an inviolable obfer- 
vance of oaths *, which was the fusn and fub- 
ftance of Nutria’s religion. So far was good, 
true, juft, agreeable to nature, and to the inftitu- 
tion of the author of nature. What was wrong, 
was their paying thefe duties to falfe gods. They 
made an ill uie of a good thing, and i’poiled it by 
the end to which they referred it. And in this 
light it is that the brighteft aftions of the Hea¬ 
thens are to be viewed. 

SECT. II. 

Numa applies bimfelf to eftablijh good order in the 
city and country. Infpires his fubjefts with the 
love of labour , frugality , and poverty. Dies 
lamented by all the people . Erroneous opinion of 
his having been Pythagoras's fcholar . Sacred 
books laid upon his tomb . 

B Y what has hitherto been faid, it plainly 
appears that Numa’s firft and chief care 
was religion. But his noble views in that refpedt 
hindered not his attention to whatever concern- 
ed the civil government and good order, whe¬ 
ther in the city or the country ; and nothing was 

marent; turn Enitimi etiam diam addufti funt, ut civjta- 
populi, qui ante caflra non tern toiam in culcum verfam 
urbem pofitam in medio ad deorum violari ducerent ne- 
foliicitandam omnium pacem fas, Liv. 
crediderant, in earn verccun- 


omitted 
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omitted by him that could conduce to cherifh 
among the citizens a fpirit of peace, unity, and 
juftice. 

Among all Numa’s appointments, one of the Dipibu- 
beft (fays Plutarch) was the diftribution of the"' m of the 
people by their feveral profeffions and trades. ac ' 
Rome was originally compofed of two nations, ^ 
Romans and Sabines: or, rather, was divided trades. 
into two oppofite factions, by that difference of Plut. in 
origin which rendered them as foreigners to one Num - 
another, and created continual quarrels and con- p 
tefts. Numa found it of great importance to 
banifh from the city that party-fpirit which made 
one fay and think, I am a Sabine, or I am a 
fubjeff of Talius and another, I am a Roman , 
or I am a fubjeft of Romulus. He thought there¬ 
fore, that, as fclid bodies, which cannot be mixed 
together whilft they are whole, were readily in¬ 
corporated when beat to powder, the minutenefs 
of the parts helping the mixture ; in like manner 
the two great bodies of Romans and Sabines were 
to be divided into many fmall parts, which 
would annihilate the difference and diverfity of 
nation and origin, which prevented a perfedt 
union. To this end, he divided the people by 
their occupations, as mulicians *, goldfmiths, 
carpenters, dyers, and the like : ranking them, 
according to their profeffions, in feveral compa¬ 
nies-, appointing fraternities, feftivals, affem- 
blies; granting each company particular privi¬ 
leges, and by that means eftabliihing among 
them an union which made them forget they ^ uma , to 
were Romans or Sabines. bani/hpo - 

Attention to the eafe of the citizens in a pre- Commends' 
vention of poverty, o'r deliverance from it, the cult;- 


* They were employed in the fan fees and other 
ceremonies . 


re lif 
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is a great article of found ‘policy. Of this Xujn-4 
from the beginning of his reign took particular 
care. He knew the indigent are more inclined 
than all the reft to feditions, becaufe, diflatisfied 
with their prefent condition, they cannot lofe, 
but may gain, by a change. They are not fo 
good fathers of families. They negledc the 
nurture, education, and difeipline of their chil¬ 
dren, and think Ids of fettling them, and per¬ 
petuating their pofterity, in which confifts the 
ftrength and riches of a ftate. Numa, to ob¬ 
viate this inconvenience, divided among the 
poor citizens the conquered lands, to keep them 
from idlenefs, and its attendant, injuftice, by the 
enjoyment of the lawful fruits of their labour, 
and to incline them to a love of peace, fo nc~ 
ccffary to the hufbandman. No expedient for 
that purpofe could be more juft, more hu¬ 
mane, lei's chargeable to the rich, and more 
proper for increaling from age to age the ftrength 
of the commonwealth by a conftant lupply of 
new citizens. 

To attach his fubjefts to the improvement of 
the lands in a more affecting and fteady manner, 
he diftributed them into Pagi or villages, fee 
over them infpeftors and fuperintehdants, fre¬ 
quently viewed himfdf the labours of the field, 
judged of the owners by the work, advanced to 
pofts the laborious, diligent, and induftrious; 
reprimanded the negligent and flothful. By 
thefe various means, iupported by his example, 
he rendered agriculture io honorable, that in the 
following ages, the generals and chief magiftratts, 
tar from regarding as beneath them the rural oc¬ 
cupations, gloried in cultivating their fields with 
the fame victorious triumphant hands that had 
conquered the enemies of the ftate, and put their 
armies to flight. 


It 
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It was this love of labour and a country-life, 
jnfufed at fird by Numa into his fubjefts, that 
preferved for fo many ages the noble ientimcnts, 
generofity, difinttrcftednefs. which have ren¬ 
dered the Roman name much more illuftrious 
than all the mod renowned victories. For, it 
mud be owned, an innocent country-life is very 
nearly related to wifdom, being as it were her 
filler (a) *, and it may juftly be confidered as an 
excellent fchool of flmplicity, frugality, juftice, 
and all the moral virtues (b). 

Numa, educated in this Ichool, infpired with Numa in- 
the fame fcjfte and fentiments not only his own fpires all 
fubjefts, but mod of the neighbouring cities; 
wherein, as if a happy influence of gervtienefs * 
and tranquillity flowing from Rome had been put.p.73 
fhed all around, was feen a wonderful change of 
manners, and inftead of martial ardor, an eager 
defire to live in peace, to cultivate the lands, 
to bring up their children, and ferve the gods in 
quiet. ' throughout the whole country, there 
was nothing but fellivals, fports, facrificcs, 
feafts, and rejoicings of people, who viflted one 

another without fear, as it Numa’s wifdom 

■ ■ * 

had been a plentiful fountain, from whence the 
dreams of virtue and juftice had flowed into the 
minds of the people, and intufed into their 
hearts the fame tranquillity that reigned in his 
own. 

And indeed, during Numa’s reign of forty- 
three years, neither war nor rebellion appeared, 
nor did ambition confpire again A him. But 
whether reverence for his eminent virtue, or fear 
of the Deity (fays Plutarch) who fo vifibly pro- 

(a) Res ruftica. fine dubi-. (£) Vita ruftica parfimo- 
tatione, proxima& quafi con- pize, diligentis, juftitia; ma- 
fanguinea fapiemize eft. Co- giiira eft. Cic. or at. pro Rojc. 
him . dsre rufi. L I. Amor. n. 75. 


tefted 
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te&ed him, difarmed vice; whether Heaven, 
by a particular providence, was pleafed to pre- 
ferve this happpy reign from whatever might 
fully its glory or difturb its peace, it has ferved 
for proof and inftance of that great maxim long 
Lib. $.defince advanced by Plato, when fpeaking of go- 
Re P- vernment he fays, Cities and people Jhall not be 

freed from their evils , by a particular provi¬ 
dence of the gods , the fovereign and philofopher 
(that is, the man enlightened with wifdom and 
knowledge) being united in one perfon, jhall ren¬ 
der virtue triumphant over vice . 

Dionyf. During the long tranquillity Rome enjoyed 
p-135- under.Numa, the neighbouring nations were fo 

far from taking advantage of his pacific tem¬ 
per to make war upon him, that in all their 
differences with one another, they chofe the Ro¬ 
mans for umpires, and referred them entirely to 
Numa’s decifions: a glory infinitely preferable 
to that of conquefts founded ufually on injuftice; 
whereas the other is the effeft of the efteem and 


gratitude of the nations, who cannot but pay a 
publick homage to the wifdom, juflice, and fin- 
cerity, of a prince perfectly void of felf-intereft, 
and folely intent on the happinefs of others. He 
attained to an extreme old age, having lived 
above eighty-three years without misfortune or 
Death of ficknefs. He ended his life in the gentleft man- 
jWz. n er, t h at ^ by nature being quite exhaufted. 

His reign had lafted forty-three years. 


Kuna Numa’s particular tafte for the ftudy of phi- 
was not Jofophy, the wifdom of his .regulations and 
- rt , 1 *ws, his profound reverence for the Deity, the 

far* Ji conformity of fentiments in feveral points with 
Liv.l. 1. thofe of Pythagoras, have made feme authors 
c- l8 - believe him to be fcholar of that famous philo- 
^ fopher, and formed by his inftruftions. But 
piut.p*6o, Pythagoras’s firft appearance in Italy was above 


tar. 

Liv.l. 1. 
c. iS. 
Dionyf. 
p. \ 20 . 
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an hundred and fifty years after Numa, in the 
reign of Tarquin the Proud, or of Servius Tul¬ 
lius. Hence, according to Cicero’s judicious Tufc. 
remark (0), Numa ought to be the more admi- Qh^.i. 
red for having known and praffcifed the foundeft n ‘ 
maxims of policy and the art of government, 
fo many years before Greece had any notion of 
the thing. 

The publick veneration Ihown at his funeral Numa's 
crowned the happinefs of his life. All the^** rc/ 
neighbouring nations, friends and allies of Rome, plut *P* 74 « 
thought themfelves bound to be prefent. The 
Patricians themfelves carried on their fhoulders 
the coffin in which his body was laid. They 
were followed by the priefts of all the temples, 
and an infinite number of people. The tears, 
the fighs, the groans of the whole company, 
made his elogy. He was lamented, not as a 
prince dead of old age, but as if they had bu¬ 
ried the deareft friend in the flower of his youth. 

His body was not burnt, becaufe he had for- Numa's 
bid it ; but two ftone-coffins were made, which books bu - 
were interred at the foot of the Janiculum (1): ™ drwitf > 
his body was laid in one, and in the other were 
put the facred books of his own writing, doubt- 
lefs becaufe it was his command. Authors dif¬ 
fer about the number and other circumftances. 

Livy fays there were fourteen: feven in Latin Liv.1.40. 
concerning the pontifical right, and feven in c . 29. 
Greek upon Philofophy, fuch as it was in thofe ' 

(a) Quo etiam major vir ling fands it abounds with 
habendus eft Numa, cum il- procured it the name o/Mons 
lam fapientiam conftituends aureus, at pre/ent by corrupt 
civitatis duobus prope fecuiis tion called Montorio. From 
ante cognovit, quam eam hence, fays Martial in one of 
Grseci natam efle fenferunt. his epigrams, is the heft pro - 
De orat- 1.2. n. 154.. Jpe3 of Rome . Lib. 4. Ep. 

(1) A hill fo called from 64. 

Janus or Janua. fhe j’park• 


remote 
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remote times. Above five hundred and thirty 
years after, in the year of Rome 573, thefe two' 
ftone-coffins were found in digging the ground. 
One was entirely empty, without any remains 
or fign of a human body, length of time having 
confumed the whole: in the other were two 
parcels of books not only entire, but appearing 
newly written *. Petilius, pr^tor of the city, 
who perufed them, reporting to the fenate, that 
he did not think them proper to be made pub¬ 
lic or preferved, as containing many things pre¬ 
judicial to religion (a), they were burnt by or¬ 
der of the fenate before the people in the Fo¬ 
rum. 

It does not appear why Numa would have 
thefe books put into a coffin ; and much lefs 
how books compofed by a king fo pioqs and 
religious, could contain many things repugnant 
to religion. Perhaps the fuperftitions which" then 
prevailed in Rome were condemned in them; 
and that this was what the praetor meant. 
Univ.Hift M. Boffuet, the glory of the French clergy, 
P 4 2 9- makes one obfervation upon the religious books 

of all the antient nations, which I cannot forbear 
to inlert. The works, fays he, 'that the Egyp¬ 
tians and other nations called divine, have long 
been loft, and there remain but very dark tra¬ 
ces of them in the antient hiftories. The facred 
books of the Romans, wherein Numa, author 
of their religion, had deferibed the myfteries of 

la(l for ever. Pliny indeed 
give< this rettfoi v.'by Numa's 
works did net ret. Libros ci- 
tratos [or cidratos) fuifle: 
proptereaarbiirarer tineas non 
tetigifle. Lib 13. e. 13. 

(a) Cum animadvertiffet 
plerafque diflbkendarum re- 
ligionum effe. Liv. 

it, 


• This fterns very bard to 
be believed It is pretended, 
a certain juice, drawn from 
ceicr or the citron tree , />ri- 
ffrrjes from corruption the 
things on which it is jprinkled. 
Hence the expreffion of Horace. 
c j .rmina liner.da cedro, [Art. 
Poet.) for verfes that Jhould 
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it, perifhed by the hands of the Rorrians them- 
fclves, being burnt by the Senate* as tending to 
the fubverfion of religion. Thefe fame Ro¬ 
mans in the end fuffered the Sibylline writings 
to perifh, io long reverenced among them as 
prophetical, and where they would have it be¬ 
lieved that they found the decrees of the im¬ 
mortal; gods concerning their empire, with¬ 
out however exhibiting to the public, I will 
not fay one fingle volume, but one fingle pre¬ 
diction. The Jews are the only people whofe 
facred writings have been the more revered as 
they have been the more known. Of all the 
antient nations, they alone have preferved the 
primitive monuments of their religion, though 
they abound with teftimonies of their own, as 
well as of the unfaithfulnefs of their forefathers. 

And ftill at this day the fame people remain 
upon earth to carry to all nations where they* 
are difperfed, along with their religion, the 
miracles and predictions which render it un¬ 
ihake n. 

In the {a) two reigns of Romulus and Nu -Principles 
ma, who tftablifhed and (lengthened Rome, °f theRo “ 
one oy war, the other by peace, may be ob- ^Znent. 
fcrved almoft all the principles afterwards prac- 
tifed by the Romans, whether for the public 
administration, or for private conduit: a great 
rtfpeft for the facrednefs of an oath, for the 
worfhip of the gods, for religious ceremonies* 
a particular care not to undertake any but juft 
wars, to make viitory fubfervient to the incor¬ 
porating the vanquiftied by the right of free- 


[a) Duo deineeps reges, Turn. valida, turn temperata 
alius alia vir, ilie bello, hie & belli & pacis artibus erat 
pace, civitatem auxcrunc.— civitas. Liv. l.i. c. zi. 
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dom, and to fettle in the conquered countries 
numerous colonies: a profelTed relilli and happy 
habit for a plain, poor, frugal, laborious 
life, equally fit for the painful toils of agricul¬ 
ture, and the hard exercifes of war, in which 
their whole occupation confifted: fo that it 
might be laid of the Romans, in fome fenfe, 
that they were a nation of hufbandmen and 
foldiers. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 

The Reign of TULLUS PI O S 

T I L I U S. 


Tullus divides the lands among the poor citizens . 
Inclofes mount Ccelius within the city . War 
with the Albans •, ended by a jingle combat of 
the Hot at ii and Curiatii. Horatius kills his 
Jifier. Treachery and punijhment of Suffetius . 
Alba demolifhed , and the inhabitants removed to 
Rome. Wiar with the Sabines: then with the 
Latines . Plague at Rome. Death of Tullus 
Hoftilius. 

A FTER Numa’s death and a fhort inter¬ 
regnum, the people elefted for King 
Tullus Hoftilius. The choice was confirmed 
by the Senate, and received with univerfal ap¬ 
probation. He was originally of Medullia, a 
city built by the Albans, and made a Roman 
colony by Romulus, after he had reduced it to 
his obedience. His grandfather Hoftus Hofti¬ 
lius, who, as we have feen, fignalized himfelf 
in the battle againft Tatius, wherein he was 
(lain, was noted for his riches and birth, and 
after his fettlement, married a Sabine, daughter 
of Herlilia, the fame that advifed her country¬ 
women to throw themfelves between the two 
armies, to reconcile the Romans with the Sa¬ 
bines. 

As foon as Tullus was feated in the throne, 
he begins his reign with a memorable aft that 
gained him the heart of the tradefmen and poor. 
The two Kings his predeceffors enjoyed a large 
and fertile field, as part of the royal demefnes; 

the 
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King. 

A.R . 82, 
Ant. C. 
670. 

Dionyf. !. 
3. p. 236. 
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c. 22. 
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the income of which was applied to the charges 
of their facrifices and of their table. Tuilus 
fuffered it to be divided among thofe that had 
no lands, faying his own patrimony was more 
than fufficient tor all his expences. 

He ir.chf's At the fame time, for the fake of thofe who 
rncur.t ter- n0 dwelling-place, he inclofed mount Cce- 
nus'iuttb- jj us t | le c i rcu it 0 f the city of Rome. 

uthcClt ) There all the Romans that had no houfes, 

built themfelves a habitation. He himfclf fixed 
his palace there, and fome of the principal citi¬ 
zens fettled there alfo. Nothing eife remarka¬ 
ble was done by Tuilus in civil affairs during 
the peace. 

tb Peace was not, during his reign, the objedt of 
his wifhes. Far from being in that refpedt like 
taKS \ his predeceffor Numa, he fliowed a greater ar- 
c .22—26. dor f° r war than Romulus himfelf. His age, 
Dionyf. 1. his ftrong coriftitution,- his grandfather’s fame, 
3- P *36 all infpired him with a martial courage. Perfuai- 

ded that a long and ignoble eafe would infallibly 
weaken and enervate the Romans* he impatient¬ 
ly waited an opportunity to rouze them to arms. 
An opportunity quickly offered. Cluilius, didta- 
tor of Alba, jealous of the profperous condition 
of Rome, fecretly commiffioned fomeperfons of 
no note to pillage in the Roman territory, in 
hopes it might produce a breach between the 
two nations. What he wifhed for came to pafs. 
The injured parties inftantly flew to revenge • 
and Cluilius, attentive to the fuccefs of his ftra- 
tagem, perfuaded his countrymen, that what 
was really but a reprifal, was an infult, and de- 

ferved a chaftifement by arms. And to give 
this rupture a face of juftice, before a declarati* 
on of war, he induced the Albans to fend am- 
baffadors and demand fatisfadlion for the injury, 
Hoftilius, at leaf: as fubtle as his enemy, whofe 

artifice 
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artifice he difcovered, received the ambafladors 
with a civility that beguiled them; and detain¬ 
ing them on various pretences, gained fufficient 
time to fend, without their knowledge, his am- 
bailadors to Alba, to complain of the breach 
of the peace, and demand a reparation propor¬ 
tionable to the damage. Cluilius anfwered with 
all the haughtinefs of a man refolutely bent up¬ 
on war. After the return of the Roman am- 
bafladors, Hoftilius gave audience to the Albari, 

complained ot their mafter’s proud anfwer, and 
declared, fince they defired war, he firft pro¬ 
claimed it, and bid them expeft to fee it forth¬ 
with begun. 

Both iides immediately took the field. The A. R. 85; 
Albans encamped within five miles of Rome, 
in a place called afterwards Fojfa Cluilia , or Clui- 7 ‘ 
lias's Bitch. Shortly after, Cluilius was found 
dead in his tent* without any appearance of the 

caufe. He was fucceeded in the command by interview 

Metius Suffetius, who, before an engagement,/*r an ac - 

was willing to try fome way of accommodation. 

Advice that fome neighbouring cities intended*'™’ 
to attack them whilft engaged, and to fall alike 
upon the conquerors and conquered, inclined 
him to that expedient. Tullus refufed not a 
conference, though he expe&ed it to be fruitlefs. 

An interview was agreed on at an equal diftanefc 
from the two camps. The two generals were 
prefent, attended by the principal officers of 
their refpedtive armies. The Alban fpoke firft 
in this manner: “ I know Cluilius alledged for Liv. It; 

“ ’ground of this war the damages received fromc. 22. 
cc Rome, and the refufal of the fatisfa&ion re- 
“ quired: and I queftion not, O Tullus, but 
cc the fame things will be urged oh your fide: 
cc but if, inftead of deceiving ourfelves with 
“ fpccious pretences, we fpeak the truth, it will 

■ Vol, I. IT ct be 
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be owned that ambition and a third: of empire 
excite to arms two nations united both by 
neighbourhood and blood. Whether juftly or 
not I fhall not determine: that confideration 
6 belongs to the author of the war : for the ma- 
‘ nagement of which the Albans have fince pla- 
c ced me at the head of their troops. But of 
c one thing, O Tullus, I cannot help putting 
c you in mind. You know how formidable 
c are the Hetrurians, by whom we are fur- 
‘ round.ed : and this you know, as being nearer 
6 to them, better than we do. They are 
c powerful at land, and more fo at fea. Re~ 
c member, the moment the fignal of battle 
6 fhall be given, they will become fpeftators, 
< and not fail to attack with advantage the con- 
c querors and conquered, equally weakened and 

5 exhaufted by the length of the fight. Where- 
c fore, in the name of the gods, fince, not con- 
c tent with the liberty we enjoy, we defire to run 

6 the hazard of empire or fervitude, let us devife 
' a way, by which, without much lofs of blood, 
‘ the lot of both nations may be decided.” The 

propofal was not difliked by Tullus, though his 
natural temper and hopes of victory inclined him 
more to a battle. Whilft they were uncertain of 
the method to be taken, chance pointed out a 
way which fixed their doubt. 

There were, in each army, three brothers *, 


* Dion, fits Haliceirr.ojfcr.- 
Jjs jays plaiu/r, tbs three bro¬ 
thers on eachf.de were horn at 
cm birth. Lily's expreffon, 
trigemini fratres, is not re¬ 
pugnant to that fenfe: but I 
believe it may alfo be under - 
food fmply of three brothers. 
The tnjoo f z nor as trigeminus 
end tergeminus, fed indiffe¬ 


rently by authors , fgnify fine - 
times three twins, fometimes 
J:n.p!y three. Dionyfus alfo 
Jays, the Horatii and Curiatii 
were filers children , daughters 
of Sequin ins an Alban\ of 
whom one was married to 
Curiatius of Alba, and the 
other to Heratius of Rome . 

of 
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of equal age and ftrength, called the Horatii and 
Curiatii. The general opinion (for authors vary) 
is that the Horatii were on the fide of the Ro¬ 
mans. Both accepted with joy a choice fo ho¬ 
norable to them, and fo envied by many others. 

Time and place were agreed on, and by a folemn 
treaty between the Romans and Albans, the 
nation to whom the vittors belonged, fhould 
command and govern the other by equitable * 
laws (i). 

The treaty being concluded (a), the three bro- Singh 
thers of each fide take arms according to the mbat 
agreement. Whilft each nation exhort their 

champions manfully to perform their 'duty, by a ndCurii 
reprefenting to them* that the tutelar gods of ati'u 
Rome or Alba, their country, their patents, 
their friends and fellow-citizens, have their eyis 
fixed upon their arms and hands •, thefe generous 
combatants, of themfelves full of courage, and 
befides animated by fuch ftrong exhortations, 
advance between the two armies. They Were 
both drawn up round the field of battle, free in¬ 
deed from the prefent danger, but not from 
anxiety, becaufe empire was at fiake, the fate 
of which was committed to fo fmall a number 
of combatants. Poffefled with thefe thoughts, 
and follicitous about the event, they applied their 


(1) This treaty , «which fer- 
vedf or pattern to ahnoji a lithe 
Roman treaties , is defcrihed 
by Livy , Lib. I. c. 26. 

(a) Frcdere i&o, trigemi¬ 
ni, ficut convenerat, arma 
capiunt. Cum fui utrcrfque 
adhortarentur, deos patrios, 
patriam ac parentes, quicquid 
civium domi, quicquid in 
exercitu fit, illorum tunc ar¬ 
ms, illorum intueri manus: 
fcroce$.& fuopte ingenio, Sc 


pleni adhcrtantium vocibus, 
in medium inter duas acies 
procedunt. Confederant u- 
trinque pro caftris duo' exer- 
citus, periculi magis przefen- 
tis quam cur$ expertesquip- 
pe imperiumagebatur, intaiti 
paucorum virtute atque for- 
tuna pofitum. Itaque ergo 
ere&i fafpenfiqud in mtaime 
gratum fpe&aculum artirao 
intenduntur. 

H 2 


whole 
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whole attention to a fight which was by no means 
agreeable to them. 

The fignal is given (a), and the brave heroes, 
fhowing in them fix the courage of two armies, 
fiercely advance againft one another. Infenfible 
of their own danger, they confider only that of 
their country, which they are going by their 
viftory to crown with dominion, or by their 
defeat to reduce to fervitude. As foon as the 
clafhing of their arms was heard, and their bur- 
nilhed fwords feen, the fpe&ators, feized with 
fear and alarm, and fufpending even their hopes 
for one fide or the other, flood fo motionlefs, 
that they Teemed to have loft the very power of 
fpeaking or breathing. 

After this combat was begun (£), not only the 
motion of ..the bodies and the brandifhings of 

the weapons, but the blood and wounds alfo, 
became a fpe&aele. Two Romans fell dead at 
the feet of the Albans, who were wounded all 
three. The fall of the two Horatii was inftantly 

(а) Datnr lignum, infeflif- fed vulnera quoque & fanguis 

que armis, velut acie?, term fpe&aCulo effent ; duo Ro- 
javenes, magnorum extrci- mani, fuper alium alius, vul- 
taum animos gerentes, con- neratis tribus Albanis, expi- 
currunt. Nec his, nec ilii,-, rantes corruerunt Ad quo- 
periculum fuum; publicum rum cafum cum conclamafiet 
imperiam fervitiumque ob- guadio Albanusexercitus,Ro- 
veriatur animo. foturaque ea manas legiones j^m fpes tota, 
deinde patrise fortuna quam nondum tamen cura, deferue- 
ipfi fecifient. Ut primo (la- rat, examines vice unius, 
tim concurfu increpuere ar- quem tres Curiatii circumfte- 
ma f micantefque fulfere gla- terant. Forte is integer fuit, 
dii, horror ingens fpedantes ut univerfis foius nequaquam 
perftringit: & neatro incii- par, fic ad versus (ingulos fe- 
nata fpe, torpebat vox fpiri- rox. Ergo, ut fegregaret 
tufque. pugnam eorum, capeffit fu- 

[б) Confertis deinde mani- gam, ita ratus fecuturos, ut 
bus, cum jam non motus tan- quemque vulnere affe&um 
turn corporum, agitatioque corpus fineret. 

an ceps telorum armorumque, 

Followed. 
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followed by the loud and joyful fliouts of the 
Alban army, whilft the Roman legions re¬ 
mained without hope, but not without anxiety, 
being in the utmoft pain for the fingie Roman 
furrounded by the three Curiatii. By good for¬ 
tune he was unhurt; and therefore, though too 
weak to encounter all together, he was more 
than able to ftand againft any one fingly. To 
feparate his enemies, he artfully takes to flight, 
perfuaded they would follow him more or lefs 
1 wifely, according as their wounds would per¬ 
mit. 

He was now (a) at fome diftance from the 
place of combat, when looking back he fees 
the Curiatii a good way from each other, and 
one very near him. He turns upon him with 
all his force, and whilft the Alban army cry to 
his brothers to affift him, Horatius, now con¬ 
queror of his firft enemy, flies to a fecond 
victory. Then the Romans animate their 
champion with (bouts, fuch as flow from a fud- 
den and* unexpected joy •, whilft he himfelf 
earneftiy drives to put an end to the fecond 
combat. So before the other, who was not far 
off, could come up, he lays his enemy dead on 

the ground. 

There remained (b) but one on each fide: 
but if the number was equal, the ftrength and 

hope 


(a) Jnm aliquantum fpetii 
ex to loco, ubi pugnatum 
eit, aufugerat, cum refpici- 
ens videc magnis intervallh 
fequentes; unum baud pro- 
cul ab fele abeffes in eum 
magno impetu redit. Et dam 
Albanus exercitus inclamat 
Curiatiis, ut opem ferant fra- 
tri, jam Horatius cafo hofte 
vi&or fecundam pugnam pe- 

* 

t • ** 


tebat. Turn clamore, quali* 
ex infperato faventium (olet, 
Romani adjuvant militem 
fuum: & ille defungi prtelio 
feliinat. Prius itaque quam 
alter, qui nec procul aberat, 
confequi poffet, & alteram 
Curiatium conficit. 

(6) Jamque sequato Marte 
finguli fupererant, fed nec 
fpe nec viribus pares. Alte- 

H } rum 


4 
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hope were not fo. The Roman without wound, 

and fluffed with a double vidtory, boldly ad¬ 
vanced to the third combat. The other, on the 
contrary, weakened with lofs ‘of blood, and 
fpent with running, hardly crawls along; and 
already vanquilhed by the death of his brothers 
juft Qain before his face, like a defencelefs viftim 
offers his throat to the conqueror’s fword. 
Accordingly this was no combat. Horatio, 
triumphing beforehand, I have facrificed , fays 
he, the two firft to the manes of my brothers : by 
the facrifice of the third to my country , 1 will put 
an end to the quarrel of two nations , and acquire 
for Rome dominion over the Albans . Curiatius 
could fcarce lift up his arms: the conqueror 
buries his fword in his bofom, and then l'eizes 
his fpoils. 

The Romans (a) receive Horatius in their 
camp with a joy and gratitude proportionable 
to the danger they had run. Then both fides 
prepare to bury their dead, but with very dif¬ 
ferent thoughts: the Romans being become 
lords of their adverfaries, and the Albans fub- 
jeft' to a foreign dominion. The tombs of the 
Horatii and Curiatii were to be feen in Livy’s 
time, in the field where each fell: two of the 
Romans in one place near Alba; three of the 
Albans towards Rome, but at fome diftance 


rum intadum ferro corpus, 
& geminata victoria ferocera 
in certamen terrium dabant: 
alter felTum vulnere, feflum 
curfu traiierts corpus, vicluf- 
que fratrum ante fe flrage, 
vi&ori objicitur hofti. Nec 
illud prslium fuit. Romania 
excltans : Duos , inquit, fra - 

trum fttaaibus dedi: tertiun 

♦ 

caufa belli bujufee , ut Roma - 
xus Albano imperet , dabo ma¬ 


le fuftinenti arma gladium fu- 
perne jugulo defigit: jacen- 
;em fpohar. 

(a) Romani ovantes ac 
gratulantes Horatium accipi- 
unt: eo majore cum gaudio, 


quo prope metum res fuerat. 
Ad fepulturam inde fuorum 
nequaqnam paribus animis 
vertuntur: quippe imperio 
alteri audi, alteri ditionis 

aliens &di. 

♦ 
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from one another, according to the place where 
they fought. 

Before the reparation of the armies, Metius, 
purfuant to the treaty, afked the Roman king 
what commands he had for him. Tuiius or- 
dtred him to keep his troops ready to ferve 
againft the Veientes if occafion: after which the 
two armies parted. 

Horatius marched at the head of the Ro¬ 
mans, loaded with the triple fpoils he had fo 
glorioufly obtained. His filter, promifed in 
marriage to one of the Curiatii, came out to 
meet him at Porta Gapena (i). Perceiving ori 
her brother’s fhoulders a military robe wrought 
with her own hands, and prefented by her to 
her future fpoufe, die rent her cloaths, beats her 
bread:, ftieds a torrent of tears, calls with 
mournful accents upon her lover’s name, and 
looking upon her brother with eyes fparkling 
with rage, fays to him, thou triumph eft, 0 
monfier of men, thou applaudeft thyfelffor having 
deprived me of a fpoufe , the foie objeft of my afr 
feldion. Wretch that thou art! thou gloriefi in 
thy crime , and covered with the blood of my Cu- 
riatins , thou mockefi my grief! The young con¬ 
queror, equally offended with his fifter’s lamen¬ 
tations and reproaches in the midft of the pub? 
lie joy and his triumph, ftabs her in the tranf- 
port of his paffion with thefe words: Go , un¬ 
natural Jifter , forgetful of thy brothers Tind coun¬ 
try , go with thy untimely love to thy fpoufe. thus 
let every Roman perijh that laments an enemy of 
Rome! 

9 

This deed feemed enormous to the fenate and 

* • 

people, but the luftre of the recent viftory 
pleaded for the offender. The. king, unwilling 


(i) One of the gates of Rome, fo called beceufe the way to 
Capua lay through it . 

M At ta 
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Alha fub- 
mits to 
Rome . 


Horatius 
kills his 
filer. 


Paluda- 

mentura. 

0 


Horatiu; 
is tried. 
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to meddle with fo hateful an affair, left it to the 
Duumviri (2), appointed for that purpoie. The. 
cafe being plain, they could not but condemn, 
him to die. The' Liftor was going to execute 
the fentence. and the punifliment would have 
immediately followed his triumph, if [by the 
king’s advice Horatius had not appealed to the 
people, and] his father had not come into the 
affembly to plead his caufe. He maintained 
that the deed was not to be deemed murder, but; 
a juft vengeance : that he was father to the bro¬ 
ther and fifter, and confequently the proper 
judge of his domeftic affairs: that if he had 
thought his fon criminal, he would have ufed 
his paternal power to pynifh him. Then having 
recourfe to intreaties, “ he conjured the people 
“ to pity an unfortunate father, and not render 
ct him childlefs, whom they had a little before 
“ feen blefs’d with fo excellent a progeny, 
“ What! O Romans (continues he) can you 
cc fee this brave warrior, who a few hours fince 
iC walked in your fight glorious and trium- 
“ phant, after lb important a victory ; can 
<c you fee him bound to an infamous ftake, ex- 
“ piring amidft lcourgings and torments ? A 
cc fight which the Albans themfelves would 
tc hardly be able to bear! Go, Liftor, bind 
11 thofe victorious hands which have fo lately 
“ acquired empire for the Roman people. Veil 
“ the head of the deliverer of this city (3). 

u Scourne 


. {2) ‘That is, two ccmrr.if- 
fior.crs varied by the king. 
'TJre f.-fi Duumviri properly fo 



the S:b^lline Oracles under 
'Jarquir.iiu Superbus. 


{3} In cafes of treafon the- 
law was: “ Let two com- 
“ miff,oners be appointed for 
fate-crimes . If the cri- 

“ visual appeal from the fen- 
i( fence, let bis appeal be re' 
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« Scourge him either within the Pomoerium* 
a f 0 it be done amidft the fpoils obtained by 
« his valour; or without the Pomcerium, fo 
44 it be done among the tombs oi the Curiatii. 

4* For (added he ipeaking to the people) which 
44 way can you lead this young hero, that he 
44 find not in the monuments of his glory a 
44 prote&ion againft the ignominy of punifh- 
44 ment.” 

The people could not hold out either againft The people 
the tears of the father, or the fteadinefs of th cfiaveHo- 
fpn, proof againft all manner of danger. Ho - ratluu 
ratius appeared at his trial with the fame firm- 
nefs of mind that he had fhown in his combat 
with the Curiatii. The people thought that on 
account of fo great fervice, the rigor of the 
law might be a little forgot. He was therefore 
acquitted rather out of admiration of his bra¬ 
very, than convi&ion of the juftice of his caufe. 

But not to leave the Ton’s crime wholly unpunifh- 
ed, the father was fined for him, and the fon made 
to pafs under the yoke ; which confided of two 
ports with a third laid a-crofs on the top [like a 
dpor-cafe], The yoke was called Sororium ti- 
pllum , or the Sifter's rafter . It was annually 
repaired, and ftill fubfifted in Livy’s time. A 
tomb was raifed for Horatius’s After in the place 
ftie was killed. 


The peace with the Albans did not hold long. Metms 

Metius, (who was accufed by the Albans of treachery 
mifdemeanors during the war, in committing and P u ~ 
the fate of the whole nation to the arms of the^^gi’^ 
three Curiatii, and whom they began to fufpeft Ant. C. 
of treachery, becaufe he had enjoyed the Difta-665. 

Dionyf. 

il having heen ficourged either ^*3 
<ivithin cr 


“ ceived. If the fentence is 
te confirmed, let him he ve. I d 
<( er hoodwinked, and hanged 
W upon a cUrfied tree, after 


r without the p.o- T . *' ?'* 

» 1 Liv. 1 . i. 


<< 


mcenum. 


c. 27—30, 
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torfhip three years fay Tullus’s intereft) to reco¬ 
ver the efteem and confidence of his citizens, 
conceived the blackeft and moft perfidious de- 
fign imaginable. He privately fent to the ene¬ 
mies of Rome, who were ftill confidering of 
an open revolt, to perfuade them to throw off 
the yoke and declare themfelves inflantly, and 
promifed them, in the heat of the battle to 
turn his arms againft the Romans. Upon this 
affurance, the Fidenates, feconded by their al¬ 
lies the Veientes, take the field. Tullus, having 
long forefeen this ftorm, advances againft the 
enemy with his own and the forces of Alba, 
paffes the Teverone, and encamps near Fi- 
denae, where he finds the army of the Fidenates 
joined by their allies. Nothing more was done 
that day. 

On the morrow, the Fidenates and their al¬ 
lies came out of their camp at fun-rifing, and 
drew up in battle-array. The Romans did the 
fame. Tullus took his poft in the left wing of 
the Romans, oppofite to the right wing- of the 
enemies, where flood the Veientes. Metius 
commanded the right wing compofed of the 
Albans, drawn up along the river, facing the 
Fidenates, who formed the left wing. When 
the two armies were within reach of the darts, 
the Albans retired from the reft of the army to 
the top of the hill, where they flood in order 
of battle, as if they had been a body of re- 
ferve. Metius’s defign, who was no braver 
than honeft, was to Hand neuter during the 
fight, and to fide with the conquerors. This 
motion furprized the Romans that were neareft, 
and that faw their flank naked by the unex- 
pe&ed retreat of the Albans. The fame in- 
ftant a horfeman brings Tullus the news, who 
with the choiceft of his cavalry was beginning 

to 
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to put the enemy in diforder. At this report the 
Romans were frighted, and feeing the Albans 
on the hill, imagined they were going to be 
furrounded on all fides. Tullus,. without {hew¬ 
ing any concern at this crofs accident, fecretly 
vows to eftablifh twelve Saliu and build tem¬ 
ples to Palenefs and Fear ; and then cries outp a llor& 
loud enough to be heard by the enemies, there Pavor. 
is no Feafon to be frighted, for that the Albans 
are retiring to the hill by his command, to at¬ 
tack the Fidenates in the rear. At the fame 
.time he gives order for the horfe to hold up all 
their lances, which hindered great part of the 
foot from feeing the retreat of the Albans. 

This ftratagem faved Tullus’s army. The Ro¬ 
mans, at their king’s voice, refumed their cou¬ 
rage, and with a loud fhout, vigoroufly charged 
the enemies, The Fidenates, believing them- 
felves betrayed by Metius, quickly gave way, 
and fled in diforder to Fidenas. Tullus de¬ 
tached after them his cavalry, who compleated 
their difperfion, and returned immediately a- 
gainft the Veientes, who were defending, them- 
fclves with great bravery and fuccefs. But when 
they heard of the defeat of their left wing, and 
flight of the Fidenates, fearing to be furrounded 
they difperfed, and turned to the Tyber for a 
paffage. Many, quitting their arms, threw 
themfelves into the water, where great numbers 
were drowned. Others, whilft they were con- 
fidering on the banks whether they Ihould fight 
or fly, were attacked by the Romans and en¬ 
tirely routed. The viftory was complete, and 
the battle had been the moft obftinate and 
bloody yet fought. Metius, at the end of the 
aftion, had joined the Romans and purfued the 
enemies. At his return he congratulates Tul¬ 
lus upon his happy fuccefs. Tullus difiembles. 
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and Ihows no refentment. The two armies, by 
his order, join to offer the next day a common 
facrifice as a thankfgiving, and in the mean time 
give themfelves up to rejoicing. 

Tullus, fully informed of all the circum- 
ftances of the treachery, goes in the night with 
his moft truftv friends to Rome, where he ar- 

4 * 

rives before midnight. Immediately he fends 
for all the fenators, tells them what had hap¬ 
pened, lays before them the meafures he thinks 
proper to be taken for punifhning Metius, and 
difabiing the Albans to make the like attempts 
for the future. His advice is generally ap¬ 
proved. At going out of the Council he re- 
Tortyf.a - mounts his horfe, and as Rome was but five 
***• miles from Fidens, comes back to the camp 

before day-light. He fends for Horatius, the 
lame by whole victory over the Curiatii the Al¬ 
bans had been brought under fubjeftion *, and 
orders him to march directly to Alba with the 
choiceft of the horfe and foot, and inftrudts him 
what to do. 

Mean time, after he had privately taken all 
'the neerffary meafures for executing his defign, 
he aifembles the armies. The Albans came 
firft, and flood as near the king as they could 
to hear his fpeech. ' They were without arms: 
for amcfrig thefe antient nations, the foldiers, 
even in the camp, wore not their arms except 
when they were going to ufe them, which is one 
reafon why duelling was not praftifed among 
them. The Roman legion flood round the Al¬ 
bans, and inclofed the affembly. .The foldiers 
were ordered to come with their fwords under 
their cloaths. When filence was made, Tullus 
began in this manner: “ Romans, (fays he) if 
“ ever in any war you had reafon firft to thank 
the gods for their proteftion, and then your- 

“ felves 

6 
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“ felves for your own bravery, it was certain- 
“ ly in yefterday’s action. For you had to 
“ contend not only with the forces of your 
“ enemies, but what is much more dangerous 
44 and formidable, with the treachery and per- 

44 fidioufnefs of your allies. For to undeceive 
44 you, it was not by my orders that the Al- 
44 bans retired to the hills. I fuffered you to 
44 believe, and even declared with a loud voice, 
46 that it was my command, to prevent your 
44 taking alarm at being deferted, and to fpread 
44 terror among the enemies, who thought 
46 themfeives going to be attacked in the rear. 
44 Nor is this crime to be imputed to all the 
44 Albans. They followed their leader, as you 
44 would have done, had I given you the like 
44 orders. Metius drew them after him: Me- 
44 tius is the contriver of this war: Metius is 
44 the violator of the Roman and Alban treaty. 
44 I give others leave to follow his fteps, if I 
44 do not make him a notorious example to all 
44 mortals. 55 At that inftant Metius was fur- 
rounded by fome armed centurions, and ' the 
king thus contiued his fpeech. 44 For the be- 
44 nefit, profperity, and happinefs of the Rg- 
44 man people, for my own and for yours tooi 
44 O Albans, I am refolved to remove all the 
44 inhabitants of Alba to Rome; to make the 
44 common people citizens, and the reft fena- 
44 tors; in a word, to unite the two nations in 
44 one city, in one commonwealth: that, as 

44 Alba formerly made two nations of one, Ihe 
44 may now return to unity. 55 The Albans, at 
thefe words, were varioufly agitated in their 
minds: but, as they faw themfeives defencelefs 
arid furrounded with armed foldiers, their fear 
kept them filent. Tullus refuming his difeourfe, 
and turning to Metius v If you could (fays 
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“ he) learn to be true to your word and trea- 
“ ties, I would fuffer you to live, and inftruft 
u you myfelf. But as your difpofition is in- 
“ curable, you fhall, by your punifhment, teach 
“ mankind to hold thofe things facred and in- 
“ violable, which by you have been infringed. 
<c As therefore in yefterday’s adtion you kept 
“ your mind divided between Rome and Fi- 
<c denas, fo fhali you now give your body to 
“ be divided and torn afunder.” Then he or¬ 


Alha de¬ 
ft royed, 
and tbe in¬ 
habitants 
removed to 
Rome , 


ders him to be fattened by his hands and legs to 
two chariots drawn by four horfes, and fo to be 
torn in pieces. The fpeftators could not bear 
fo horrible a fignt, but curned away their eyesi 
This was the firft and laft punifhment among the 
Romans, wherein the laws of humanity were fo 
little regarded. In all other inftances they could 
boaft that no nation ever ufed lefs feverity in 
punilhing offenders {a). 

Whilft thefe things paffed in the camp, Ho- 
ratius had begun to execute his commiffion 
againft Alba, after notifying to the Albans the 
order of king and fenate. The Roman le¬ 
gions were fent prefendy after to demolifh the 
city. They were commanded to pull down to 
the ground the walls, houfes, and public edi¬ 
fices, except the temples, with a prohibition to 
mifufe any perfon, or hinder the people from 
carrying away what they pleafed. The foldiers, 
deaf to reprefentations and prayers, demolifh 
the walls and the buildings. Melancholy event, 
and Angular in it’s kind! There was not that 
tumult and confufion as are feen in a city taken 
by ftorm, when the ccpquerors, hreaking open 


(a) Primum ultimumque it. In alils gloriari licet, nul¬ 
l'll nd fupplicium apud Ro- li gentium mitiores placuifCe 
man os exempli parum me- pcenas. Liv . /. i. c. 28. 
moris legum human arum fu- 


the 
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the gates, or battering down the walls, or for¬ 
cing the citadel, fpread themfelves through eve¬ 
ry quarter, and with dreadful cries deftroy all 
with fire and fword. A fad filence, caufed by 
grief and defpair, prevailed through the whole 
city. The unfortunate inhabitants, forgetting 
in their confufion what to take and what to leave, 
afked one another, equally incapable of giving 
or receiving advice. One while they ftood as 
motionlefs at the door of their houfes, which 
they could not bear to quit; another while they 
ran over them in diftraftion only to fee them 
for the laft time. But when they were preffed 
by the foldiers to come out, when they now 
heard from the fartheft parts of the city the 
noife of the falling houfes, when the duft raifed 
from different quarters covered all as with a 
thick clould, they haftily began to carry away 
what they could, relinquilhing with extreme 
grief their houfhould-gods, and the places of 
their birth and education. The ftreets were fil¬ 
led with a long train of citizens weeping and 
lamenting. The mutual fight of their calami¬ 
ties, by a natural fentiment of companion, in- 
creafed their tears. Lamentations and mournful 
cries were heard, efpecially of the women, when 
palling by the temples, they faw them furround- 
ed with foldiers, and left their gods as it were 
captives. When they were all out, the Roman 
foldiers levelled to the ground all the buildings 
public and private, except the temples, which 
they were ordered to fpare. Thus the work of 
near five hundred years, the time Alba had 
ftood, was entirely deftroyed in one hour. 

Rome, by the deftruftion of Alba, was con- 
fiderably increafed. The number of citizens 
was doubled. Then it was that mount Ccelius 
was added to the city. The principal Albans 

were 
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were admitted among the Patricians; and filled 
what places were vacant in the fenate: the 
Tullii, Serving Quintii, Geganii, Curiatii, 

Cloelii. 

Affemblies, in general, impatiently bear an 
-augmentation of their number, becaufe it can¬ 
not be done without diminiftiing the power and 
credit of the particular members. The Roman 
fenate had much nobler views. The public in¬ 
terest was the primum mobile of that auguft af- 
fembly. On the prefent occafion* the fenators 
were attentive, not only to increafe the number 
of the citizens by new fubjcfts, but to bind 
them together, to render them well affe&ed to 
the ftate, to reconcile them to their new fixa¬ 
tion, to repair their lofifes, and eafe their grief at 
leaving their native country. By thefe methods, 
full of a prudent fore-fight, and little known 
among other nations, Rome by degrees advanced 
to the power and grandeur defigned her by Pro¬ 
vidence. 

•Tarmx. Ten new troops* of horfe were alfo formed 

out of the Albans, and the old legions were 
proportionably augmented. Thus every order 
of the ftate received lome addition from the 


new-comers. 


Warmth Tullus let his forces be quiet all the winter 3 
thi Fide - anc j ear ]y j n the fpring led them againft the Fi- 

Dion'f denates. They had the boldnefs to withftand 
1.3 the Romans, who were much fuperior both in 

number and valour. Accordingly the war was 
neither difficult nor long;. After the lofs of a 

O _ 

battle, the Fidenates fled to their city. Tullus 
befieged it, and preffed them fo vigoroufly, 
that they were forced to furrcnder at difcretion. 
Abfolute mafter of Fiden^, he was fatisfied with 


1 w ^ 

They had the boldnefs to withftand 


neither difficult nor long. 


puniftiing the moft feditious, and reftored the 

city to it’s ancient liberty. 

1 


He 
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He met with greater refidance from the Sa- War with 
bines, the mod powerful ration of the country 
next to the Hetrurians. The caufe of this new ^ ^ O0 ' 
war was mutual injuries complained of on both 6 52 ] 
fides, and refufal of fatisfaftion demanded. This Liv. 1 .1. 
war faded fome years, and was waged with great c -. 3 °- 
animofity. Several bloody battles were fought 
with almod equal fuccefs. At length, in the *^ 3 
lad battle, the Sabines, obliged to give way, 
were entirely routed, and purlued in their flight 
with great flaughter. The Romans got their 
fpoils, plundered their camp, and loaded with 
booty, returned triumphant to Rome. 

This expedition was followed by a War with War with 
the Latines. What occafioned a quarrel between tbeLatinet. 
Rome and the Latine cities, antient colonies of ^ £ 02 ‘ 
Alba, was their refufal to fubmit to the Roman ^ n Q * 
dominion. Fifteen years after the defttu&iOn Dhnyf. 
t)f Alba, Tullus fummoned by ambaffadors the 1.3 p.17^ 
thirty colonies formerly dependant on Alba, to 
acknowledge the fovereignty of the Romans; 
pretending, that as lords of the Albans, they 
were entitled to all the rights of a nation fub- 
jedted and incorporated with Rome. Here 
plainly appears the genius and character of the 
Roman people; Advantageoufly fettled in i 
country, where they had been received, as I 
may fay, by mere courtefy and a precarious title, 
they imitate not the red of the nations, who, 
content with their refpe&ive territories, had no' 
thoughts of fubduing or incroaching upon their 
neighbours. The Romans, one would think,' 
had even then a fecret forefight of their future 
greatnefs, and believed themfelves deftihed to 
become one day lords Qf all other nations. 

It is very vilible, Tulius’s furiimons could riot 
but extremely jdifplcafe the Latines •, and ac- 
jtordingly was the ground of the war between 
. Y0L4. L i them 
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them and the Romans; which lafted five years: 
but was a war after the antient manner, carried 
on with great moderation. There were no great 
armies drawn up to deftroy one another by 
bloody battles. There were no cities taken or 
brought into fubjection, or reduced to the Jail 
extremities. They were fatisfied with making 
inroads on one another’s lands during harveft, 
and the country once pillaged, each fide retur¬ 
ned to their homes, after a mutual exchange of 
prifoners. Medullia, a Latine city, where the 
Romans, in Romulus’s reign, had fent a colony, 
for a fecond revolt, and taking part with their 
nation, was the only place t bcfieged by the Ro¬ 
man king. He eafily took it, and fo managed 
that it never more thought of rebelling. No 
other mifehiefs, ufually attending on war, was 
felt all that time, either by the Romans or La- 
tines: which was the reafon that both fides, lefs 
incenfed againft each other, were the more in¬ 
clined to a peace. 

Some time after it’s conclufion, information 
was brought to the king and the fenate, that 
it rained itones on the Alban-hill. A voice al- 

fo feemed to be heard, enjoining the Albans to 
ufe in their facrifices their own country-rites, 
which had been laid afide lince their union with 
the Romans, as if in quitting their councry they 
had alfo quitted their gods. In confequence of 
this prodigy, facrifices were ordered for nine 
days; and the fame cuftom was ever after ob- 
ferved on the like occafion. 

About the fame time, a more real evil, I 
mean the plague, afflifted the city of Rome. 
This difeafe deadened the courage and hands of 
the foldiers, fo that they had no heart to take 
up arms, and renew their military exercifes. 
But TuJlus, who breathed nothing but war, anck 

believed 
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believed that motion and exercife were beft for 
their health, gave them no refpite ’till he him¬ 
felf was feized with the ficknefs. As it was 
long and obftinate, it fo humbled the courage 
and fiercenefs of Tullus, who had hitherto 
thought it a weaknels unworthy a king to mind 
the ceremonies and obfervances of religion, that 
becoming on a hidden another man, as is ufu- 
aily the cafe with perlons of that turn, he gave 
up himfelf to the owed and molt childilh. fu- 
perftitions. As for the generality of the Ro¬ 
mans, the antient reverence tor the Deity revi¬ 
ved through the city. Returning to the fame 
fpirit that prevailed under Numa, they found 
no other remedy for their prefent calamity but 
recourfe to the gods, and appeafing their wrath 
with facrifices. 


As it is cuftomary to embellifh the death of Tullus's 
princes v 
the king 
example, 
facrifices, 

nies enjoined, Jupiter, offended at his miftaken 
religion, darted his lightning upon him, by 
which he and his whole family were confumedi 
His death is alfo related fome other ways, and 
Ancus Martius is thought to have been concern¬ 
ed in it. Tullus reigned thirty-two years. He 
was a prince of fingular merit for war, and can¬ 
not be fufficiently praifed for his prefence of 
mind in battle, and prudence in the greateft 
dangers. But the Latin hiftorians blame him 
for too ftrong an inclination for arms, and for 
his neglcft, and afterwards fuperftitious regard, 
of religion. 


tth fomething extraordinary, it is faid, 
having fhut himfelf up, after Numa’s p 1 ^* 

D r 1 . , An:. C.. 

to perform certain occult and private 
wherein he obferved not the ceremo- 
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CHAP. IV. 


The Reign of ANCUS MARTIUS. 


AnC'l 

Martins 


Ancus Martins reflores the divine wo'rfhip , neglect¬ 
ed under bis preaeceffor. He is engaged in feve- 
ral wars againft his will , and always comes off 
with advantage. He enlarges Rome by taking 
in mount Aventine: Builds OJlia: Walls in the 
Janiculum. Lucumc , native of Larquimu and 
originally of Corinth , fettles at Rome , with his 
wife Tanaquil, gains the favour of king and 
people , and takes the name of Lucius Tarquin. 
Death of Ancus . 

FTER a fhort interregnum, the people 
^ ^ chofe Ancus Martius king, grandfon of 
divine* ^ uma by his daughter Pompilia, and his elec- 
worjlip. tion tfas confirmed by the fenate. The new 
A.R-114. king, finding many of the faerifices, formerly 
Ant.C. inftituted by his grandfather, had been negleft- 
x ed, and the Romans, for the molt part, inftead 
c 3*2,*33. °f cultivating their lands, were feeking only to 
Dionyf. enrich themfelves by plunder, aflembled the 
1 - 3 - P- people, and represented the necefiity of reviv- 
1 77 * 1 s 3 - ing the fame zeal for the fervice of the gods, 

as was Ihown under Noma ; alledging that the 
contempt of their worfhip had drawn down 
upon Rome, plagues, peftilences, and number- 
lefs calamities ^ that the only remedy was to re¬ 
fume their former practices, and apply them¬ 
felves, as heretofore, to the culture of their 
lands, and the care of their flocks. This fpeech 
was received with great applaufe and univerfai 
approbation. 

Ancus, 
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Ancus, before all things, laboured the refta- 
ration and obfervance of his grandfather’s wife 
initiations concerning religion. To that end, 
he fent for the pontifices, and received from their 
hands Nutria’s written prefcriptions about the fa- 
crifices. He tranfcribed them upon oaken boards, 

(for brafs was not yet ufed for that purpofe) and 
hung them up in the Forum for all the people 
to read. He alfo cauftd to flourifh agriculture 
and hufbandry. He fent out of the city all the 
idle people, and revived in all the farms ardor 
and diligence, by commending the induftrious 
and rebuking the negligent: Cares worthy a 

good king and wife adminiflration! 

Thefe happy beginnings promifed a peacea -Warwith 

ble reign. But he had icarce ended thefe do- *ke La tines 

medic regulations, when the Latines, who had 

made an alliance with Rome under Tullus, fil- 

^ * 

led the country on all Tides with bands of rob^ 
bers, imagining that Ancus’s averfion for war 
fprung from pufillanimity and want of expe¬ 
rience. They confidered him as a pious and de¬ 
vout prince, that would fpend his whole reign 
in temples, amid ft altars and facrifices. . They 
were miftaken. Ancus {a) partook of Numa’s 
and Romulus’s ger.ius, and qualified the one by 
the other as occafion required. He perceived 
that pacific meafures were neceffary for his grand¬ 
father’s reign, over a nation newly formed, and 
dill fierce and unpohfhed. The times were al¬ 
tered. It was not fafe for him to remain in 

(<?) Medium erat in Anco tigitfet otium fine injusia i 4 
ingenium, & Numce & Ro- fe hand facile habirurum. 
rr.uli memor: pneterquam Tentari patier.tiam, Sc tenta- 
quod avi regno magis nccef- *ajn contemni ; temporaque 
lariam fuilTe pacem credebat, efle Tullo regiaptiora, quany 
eiim in novo turn feroci po- Numse. Liv* /. I. c. 32. 
pulp^ etiam, quod illj con- 


13 


quiet 
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quiet according to his natural inclination. He 
plainly faw his patience would be tired, and 
'carried too far would be contemned •, and that 
the prefent junflure required rather a Tullus 
than a Numa. He therefore refolved upon 
war. 

But to have right on his fide, and gain the 
£roteciion of heaven by the juftice of his caufe, 
and equity of his proceedings, he began with 
‘trvirg methods of accommodation. He fent 

• O 

his complaints to the Latines by ambaffadors, 
anu demanded fatisfaftion lor the afts of hofti- 
lity committed on his territory. The Latines 
returned in anfwer: cs They knew nothing of 
tc what was laid to their charge ; and if any 
“ difurder had happened, the mifehief was 
cc done without their allowance. Befides, they 
cc acknowledged not the tribunal of Martius: 
cc and if they had any engagements with Tuk 
“ lus, they looked upon them as void by his 
« death.” 

Then Martius proclaimed war upon them in 
form. The Feci alls or herald being come on 
the enemy’s borders, cried with a loud voice •, 
Hear? 0 Jupiter? Juno? bear 0 Qiiirims? hear 
0 ye celefiial , terreftria\ and infernal gods! I 
cell yen all to wltnejs, that the Latines are unjujh 
and as they ha-ce injured the Roman people , by the 
command of the Reman people , and with, the con - 
fent of the fcnc.ie , I and the Roman people de¬ 
clare war againft them. He performed the reft 
of the ceremonies deferibed in Numa’s reign, 
L.i.c. 52 . By the whole form extant in Livy, it ap¬ 
pears that no mention is made of the king, but 
all is tranfa&ed in the name, and by the autho¬ 
rity of the people, that is, of the whole body 

pf the nation. 

■ 

After 

9 
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After this declaration of war, Martius led his 
army againft the Latines, and befieged Polito- 
num before that city had time to receive aid 
from it’s allies. Upon it’s furrender, the king, 
inftead of punifliing, only removed the inhabi¬ 
tants to Rome with all their effe&s, and diftri- 
buted them in the tribes. Next year the La- 
tines fent a new colony to Politorium, and they 
began to cultivate the lands which belonged to 
it. Martius goes to attack them, and they 
boldly meet the Roman army, but are vanquish¬ 
ed, and their city taken a fecond time. The 
king ordered it to be burnt, and the walls le¬ 
velled, to deftroy all hopes of making it again 
the feat of war, or the means of feizing the 
neighbouring lands. This expedition ended, he 
led back his forces to Rome. 

The brunt of the war fell next upon Medul- 
lia, which was befieged by the Latines. It was 
a Roman colony refolutely bent to hold out to 
extremity. The Latines however took it by 
ftorm, and kept it three years: after which it 
was retaken by the Romans. 

Martius had feveral other wars to maintain 
againft the Sabines and other nations, who, 
breaking their treaties, attacked the Romans at 
different times. Many battles were fought, and 
fieges formed, wherein the Romans had gene¬ 
rally the advantage. In the fiege of Fidense, 
the kins; carried fubterraneous mines from his 
camp to the walls of the city, which are the firft 
mentioned among the Romans. In all thefe 
wars, Martius took feveral cities, whofe inha¬ 
bitants, according to the laudable cuftom prac- 
tifed from the beginning, were tranfplanted to 
Rome, and incorporated with the antient cit¬ 
izens. 
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Newt A - By this wife policy, the circuit of Rome daw 

mcreafed. The old Romans fir ft fettled in 

cTrcuitc/ w ^ at Was ca ^ e d the palatium : then the Sabincg. 
Rstne. in the capitol and citadel: after that the Albans 
D:onyf. on mount Ccelius. Ancus took in mount Avtn- 
1.3 ? 1S2. tine for a habitation for the conquered Latines. 
c ^- 1 * This hill was of a good height, and eighteen 
About tnjLofa&z in-compafs. Ancus believing this mount 
miles ar.d might be a place of defence againft a furprize, 
a quarter . furrounded it with a wall and a ditch. 

T’men and He undertook out of the city another and 
pert of much more confiderable work, which brought 
P/ ; *- to Rome plenty of all neceffaries, and opened 

a way to more glorious conquefts. The Tyber, 
which flows from the Appennine mountains, and • 
runs along the walls of Rome (a) y difeharged 
itfclf not far from the city into the Tyrrhenian 
fea, at a place then very incommodious, ar.d 
too open for fhips. Though it was navigable 
for large river*boats, and could even carry mer¬ 
chant-fhips from the fea to Rome; yet it was 
of little ufe to the city for want of a fafe port. 
Ancus, to promote trade, found means to con¬ 
trive a harbour very commodious, and of a good 
extent. From that time large merchant*meq 
eafily entered the mouth of the Tyber, and were 
brought to Rome with the help of 02rs or 
ropes. When the fhip was deep laden, fhe 
came to an anchor, and the merchandizes were 
conveyed in boats. Ancus improved alfo a 
narrow piece of land lying between the fea and 
the Tyber in the fhape of an angle: there he 
j^uik a city which he. fortified, and named 


la) It is not fo nc~v. Rcrr.e fide. The right belonged to 
ij built on b,th fides ;le Tyber . tietruria. 

But thm it Icy only on the left 
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Oftia , from its fituation *.-/ From Rome to the Eutrop. 
fea is about fixteen miles. Oftia was between j; 1 * 

Rome and the mouth of the Tyber, about three uver * 
miles from the fea. 

Ancus likewife digged fait-pits on the fea- Salt pits. 
fhore, and diftributed among the people ten^Ti. . 
thoufand bulhels of the fait. Thefe largeffes were p'^j 
called Congiara (i), and became very common c /”’ ’ 3 * 
in procefs of time. Ancus moreover walled in The Jani- 
the Janiculum, a high hill beyond the Tyber, 
and placed there a ftrong garrifon for the fecu- 
rity of the water* trade againft the robberies of 
the Hetrurians, who poffefled all the country on 
the other fide the Tyber. For a communication 
between this new place and the city, he 
built over the river a timber-bridge, of an ex¬ 
traordinary make, whofe parts were held toge¬ 
ther without being Jinked with iron. The pon - 
tijices t were appointed to keep up and repair 
the bridge. 

He enlarged the Pomceriutn , that is, the fpace 
between the walls and the country. By which 
name the fpace alfo between the walls and the 1 
houfes was called.. 

In proportion to the increafe of inhabitants, 
was alfo that of licentioufnefs \ and feverity be¬ 
came the more necefiary. Ancus, to check the 
audacioufnefs of malefactors, and frighten with 
the terror of punifhment thofe who were not 
reftrained by the laws, built a prifon in the 
middle of the city, in view of the whole Fo¬ 
rum. 

■ 

♦ 

* Oftiam Jignif.es a doer Englijh gallon . 
or entrance. This town was f 'Tis thought the name 
called Oftia, becaufe it was at pontifex came from this com - 
the entrance of the port. mijjion to make or repair the 

(i) So called from congius bridges which was committed 
a Roman meafurg of about an to them* 

Ift 


\ 
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LllCUVtO In the reign of Ancus Marti us there came 
fettlu at fettled at Rome a ftranger called Lucumo . 
" His father Damaratus was of Corinth, and of 

‘Tanaquil, race of the Bacchiades, the moft powerful- 
and takes of the country, and which had long held there 
tbt name the firft rank. He had amaffed immenfe riches 
of Tar- by his commerce with the cities of Hetruria, 
A*R i2i. r ^ e waithieft of Italy. A fedition raifed at 
Ant. C. Corinth by Cypfelus, who ufurped the govern- 
631. ment, forced him from thence, becaufe he was 
Lir. 1. u fafe. He brought away with him all his 

Dionyf mone y an ^ goods, came to Tarquinii one of 
].;.p. S4, riie moft flourifhing cities of Hetruria, and mar- 
—1S6. ried a wife of the firft quality. He had by her 

two fons, Aruns and Lucumo. By the death 
of his brother Aruns, Lucumo became foie heir 
to his father’s great riches, and efpoufed Tana- 
quii, a lady of high birth, who impatiently 
bore that the family fhe was married into fhould 
be inferior in power to that wherein fhe was' 
born [a). Seeing her hufband little refpefted at 
Tarquinii becaufe he was a ftranger, better wife 
than citizen, fhe refolved to quit her birth-place,- 
deeming that her country where her hufband 
fhould be honoured. Rome feemed to her a 
proper feene to aft the part fhe defigned. She 
flattered herfelf that in a new-founded city, 
where merit makes nobility, it would be eafy 
for Lucumo, with his* great accompllfhmerits, 
to attain the higheft dignities. The example 
of the foreigners who had reigned there, enli¬ 
ven’d her hopes. She readily perfuaded- her 
hufband, who was no lefs ambitious, and native 
of Tarquinii only by the mother’s fide. They 
departed therefore to Rome with all their ef- 

(a) Sammo loco nata, & rata erat, humiliora fineret 
qax baud facile iis in qaibus ea qnx innupbflet. Liv K 

fefts,' 


v % 
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fedts* When they came to the Janiculum, an 
eagle (as the report goes) with fpread wings 
gently defeending over the chariot, in which he 
was fitting with his wife, takes away his hat: 
then flying fome time round the chariot with a 
loud noii'e, fets it again on his head. Every 
one fees, without my remarking, what is to 
be thought of fuch a ftory. Tanaquil, educa¬ 
ted according to her country-cuftom in the 
knowledge of aufpices, tenderly embraces her 
hufband, and declares to him that by this ex¬ 
traordinary event, the gods clearly promife him 
the future lovereignty of Rome. ' 

Full of thefe thoughts and expe&ations, they 
enter Rome. Lucumo took the name of Lu¬ 
cius, with the firname of Tarquinius, which 
fhowed the place of his birth. The great wealth 
of this foreigner, and the magnificence of his 
retinue, a new fight at Rome, attra&ed imme¬ 
diately the eyes of the whole city ; but quickly 
after, their attention was entirely engroffed by 
his perfon, and his rare endowments procured 

him an univerfal efteem. His affability and 

eafinefs of accefs, his agreeable and courteous be¬ 
haviour to all the world, his natural inclination 
to oblige, his forwardnefs, though without pride 
or oftentation, to relieve the diftreffed, gained 
him all hearts. How glorious is it, but how 
rare, to make fuch ufe of riches, which yet 
alone can render them valuable! Perhaps his 
liberality was not wholly difinterefted. 

Nothing but Lucumo was talked of at Rome. Eiogyof 
The fame of his virtues and bounties reached L u < um0 * 
the court, and bred in the king a defire to 
know him. He loft nothing by a clofe view. 

Ancus confeffed his merit far excelled his repu¬ 
tation. He put him to the trial, and found 
him fit for all' things. He difeharged with a 

wonderful 
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wonderful dexterity and readinels all the offices 
conferred on him by the king. He fhined in 
council by the wifdom of his advice, which 
was always followed. He was no lei's diftin- 
guilhed in the field by his courage and pru¬ 
dence. And, what is (till more admirable than 


all the refi, he tempered the luftre of his ac- 
complilhments with lo perfeft a modefty, that 
envy never dared to attack him, but he always 
remained equally agreeable to the Great and the 
Small. The king put an unlimited confidence 
in him; and gave him the higheft mark of it, 


Death of 
Arcuj. 
A.R. i$j. 
Art C. 
614. 


in appointing him, by his laft will, guardian to 
his children. Ancus died after a reign of 
twenty-four years. He was not inferior in me¬ 
rit, whether for war or for peace, to any of his 
predeceffors. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 

The Reign of TARQUINIUS 

P R I S C U S. 

Tarquin is declared king. Creates a hundred new 
Jenators . Maintains feveral wars againft his 
neighbours , and comes off with advantage. Tar- 
quin's inftitutions during peace. Marges , beau¬ 
tifies , and Jlrengthens the city. Makes aqua* 
dufts and drains. Builds the circus. Lays the 
foundation of the capitol. Story of Navius the 
augur. Birth of Servius Tullius . Tarquin 
chufes him for his fon-in-law. The king's deaths 
murdered by order of Ancus Martius's fans. 

T HE fons of Ancus Martius were now Tarquin it 
paft childhood. The eldeft was fourteen Mared 
years old, and confequently might obftruft Tar-^"£* 
quin’s ambitious defigns, if the ele&ioo of a 
king was' delayed any time. This Tarquin 
knew, and therefore haftened the ele&ion to the 
utmoft of his power. He then difcovered him- 
felf to be the man he had always been inwardly 
in his heart, that is, a perfon whofe proceedings 
had been all influenced by the defire of empire. 

This inftance fhows that ambition may put on 
the maik of virtue to attain it’s .ends, and ap¬ 
pear to the world modeft, equitable, dUintereft- 
ed, beneficent. However, though thefe may 
be but falfe virtues, yet a ftate would be very 
happy if rulers who obtain the fovereignty by 
that method, would always keep the fame cha¬ 
racter : which was Tarquin’s cafe. 

* When. 
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When the day of election was appointed, 
Tarquin, fearing the prefence of Ancus’s fons 
nvght be contrary to his views, fent them out of 
thr v. 3y on pretence or taking the diverfion of 
hunting. He no longer conceal’d his defign, 
but by a fpccch proper to gain the fuffrages of 
the peoplr, opemy lued for the crown, which 
none of his prcdeccffors had ever done. Tar¬ 
quin told the aiicmbiy, “ What he defired was 
“ not unprecedented, once two foreigners had 
“ before him mounted the throne, Tatius and 
“ Nutria; the ririt of whom, not only a 

“ ftranger but an enemy, was made king. 
“ Ever fince he was his own matter, and could 
“ difpole of himfelf, he had removed to Rome 
46 with his wife and all his effects. Of the time 
“ men fpend in public offices, he had patted 
“ a greater part at Rome than in his own 
“ country. He had been fo happy as both in 
<c war and in peace to be trained up under 
cc Ancus Martius himfelf, who was pleafed to 
45 be his matter and inftruftor in the Roman 
“ rites, cuftoms, and laws. For refpeft and 
cc fubmiflion to the king he was fecond to no 
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“ man, for generohty and beneficence to others 
“ not even to the king himfelf.” This fpecch 
was the more favourably received, as it contain¬ 
ed nothing but the truth. The people with 
one confent elefted him king. 

He began, in order to be ftill more popular, 
with chufing a hundred perfons out of the Ple¬ 
beian families, eminent in the profeffion of arms, 
and mod converfant in ftate-affairs, and advan¬ 
ced them to the degree of Patricians and Sena¬ 
tors. In this he confulted his own no lefs than 
the intereft of the public; for owing their ad¬ 
vancement to him, they were fo many creatures 

fubfervient to his plcaiure, They were ftiled 

Patres 
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Pa ires minorum gentium , to diftinguifh them 
■ from the fenators of the old creation, who were 
called Patres majorum gentium. Thus the fc- 
nate, hitherto confiding but of two hundred, 
was by this new creation increafed to three hun¬ 
dred members; which number remained unal¬ 
tered many ages. To fill thus with eminent 
fubje&s an affembly where all affairs of moment 
were debated and determined, was doing the 
republic great fervice. And indeed, to the wife 

condudt of the fenate will Rome be indebted 

# 

for her grandeur. But it is very furprizing, as 
I have obferved, and very glorious for that af¬ 
fembly, that an augmentation of one hundred 
fenators fhould not meet with oppofition, nor 
breed any complaints. 

Tarquin increafed alfo the number of veftals, VejlaJs in- 
whofe bufinefs was to maintain the facred fire. c L* a f e(l ' 
Numa, as we faid, appointed four; Tarquin Dl ° ny ‘ 
added two more, becaufe the public facrifices P 
and religious ceremonies, at which the veftals 
were obliged to* affift, being multiplied, it was 
alfo neceffary to increafe the pricftelfes. Their 
number remained ever after fixed to fix. 

He made other regulations refpedting religi¬ 
on, the civil government and ornament of the 
city, which I fhall colieft at the end of his reign, 
to prevent an interruption of the courfe of his 
many wars. I fhall be very fhort, except when 
any material circumftance worthy the reader’s 
attention fhall occur. 

It is no wonder that the neighbouring nations Tbenei%b- 
fhould with a jealous eye behold Rome grown 
powerful by newacquifuions, and forced by th z'Jtaiousof 
increafe of her new citizens to enlarge her Rome. 
bounds, and daily widen the circuit of her walls. b)ionyf. 
The principal of thefe nations were the Latinesfi' 3 * P* 
the Hetrurians, and the Sabines. The flighteft^jj 1 j 9 * 

pretence c ,36-38. 
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pretence made them forget treaties and oaths ex-» 
torted by neceflity, and put them upon renew¬ 
ing wars hitherto fatal to them, but which they 
hoped would prove more fuccefsful. One while 
they attacked Rome fingly and feparately ; ano¬ 
ther while they ftrengthened themfelves with the 
aftiftance of their neighbours. Their grand er¬ 
ror, which proved their dcftruftion, was their 
not joining all together at firft, or at lead at the 
time we are fpeaking of, againft a common and 
very dangerous enemy, that equally threatened 
them all with flavery. Rome with great policy 
weakened them by a feparation, and ftrength¬ 
ened herfelf by an union of all the nations fhe 
fubdued. 

War with Ancus’s death feemed to the Latines a favou- 
ibeLa- ra b] e opportunity to endeavour to recover by 
iineSm arms fome towns they had been forced to yield 

to the Romans. The new king, who forefaw 
their defign, waited not their coming, but 
marched firft againft them. He took from 
them feveral places, and among the reft Colla- 
tia, five miles from Rome. He gave the go¬ 
vernment of it to his nephew Aruns Tarquinius, 
pofthumous and only fon of his brother, who 
had been dead many years. This Aruns, fir- 
• jr rm named Egerius *, becaufe he had no eftate, af- 
tgere, to fumed then the name of Collatinus , which de¬ 
want. fcended to his pofterity. 

There were, during this and the following, 
campaigns, on both fides, ravages of lands, af- 
faults of cities, frequent fkirmifhes, pitched bat¬ 
tles, fometimes very bloody and obftinate, but 
generally favourable to the Romans, by the final 
luccefs, and by the ceflion of many places. Af¬ 
ter a very great advantage obtained by Tarquin 
over the Latines, who were extremely embold¬ 
ened by a ftrong reinforcement of HetFurians* 

he 
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he marched to the conqueft of the Latine towns,, 
bent to carry by ilorm all that fliould refufe to 
furrcnder. But he was not obliged to form one 
liege : all threw themfelves upon his clemency, 
and by a general deputation in the name of the 
republic of the Latincs, fued for peace on his 
own conditions, and open their gates to him. 
Tarquin, far from making an ill uie of his vie- 
tory,, fhowed to all the cities great moderation 
and lenity. He put not one Latine to death; 
uled neither banilhments nor c'onfifcations of 
eftates •, made no alterations in their laws or 
their government *, but obliged them only to re- 
leafe all their prifoners without ranfom*. to re- 
itore to their matters the flaves they had taken 
away, to give back what they had plundered 
from the country-people, and make them full 
reparation for the damages fuftained by their in- 
curfions. Upon thefe conditions Tarquin re¬ 
ceived into his alliance and friendfliip the peo¬ 
ple of Latium. Thus ended a wat, which, with 
fome interruption, had lafted near twenty years. 

The king returned to Rome loaded with glory, 
and made his entrance in triumph. 

The next year war was kindled between th zWarwlth 
Sabines and Romans. There was fought a very'^^;- 
(harp, but not decifive battle. The armies 
parted to meet again in the fpring. The Sa- Ant> Q < 
bines took the field firft, fupported by a confi- 59,-. 
derablc body of Hetrurians, and polled them- A.R 15?. 
felves near hidenae 2t the conflux of the Tyber Ant * 
and Tiverone. They formed there two camps 
on the fame line, parted Only by the canal com¬ 
mon to both rivers, over which they laid a 
bridge of boats for communication, and to ren¬ 
der the two camps but one. Tarquin, inform¬ 
ed of their proceedings* led out all Ins forces, 
and polled himfelf a little above the Sabines, a 

Vql. I. K few 
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few paces from the Tiverone, upon a rifing 
ground, when he fortiSed his camp. However 
defirous of fighting both amies might be, there 
was no regular battle. Tarquin ufed a ftrata- 
gem which anfwered his purpofe as well. 

He threw on the Tiverone, near which he 
was incamped, a number of fmall boats laden 
with dry wood and other cumbuftible matter, 
dawbed with refin and lulphur. About the 
fourth watch, that is, three hours before fun- 
rifing, he let them on fire, and turned them 
loofe with a fair wind into the ftream. Thefe 
fire-boats quickly palled the conflux, and com¬ 
ing to the wooden bridge, fired it in feveral 
places. The Sabines feeing the flames from all 
parts, ran to the bridge to extinguifii them*. 
Mean time Tarquin, who was marching in or¬ 
der of battle, came at break of day to one of 
the camps. He found it but weakly defended, 
for molt of the enemies were employed in 
quenching the fire; and therefore he became 
mailer of it without any difficulty. The fe- 
cond camp of the Sabines, ported on the other 
fide the river, was at the lame time attacked by 
another body of Romans, who departing in the 
beginning of the night in fmall boats, had paf- 
fed the conflux by means of the darknefs with¬ 
out being perceived, and only waited the firing 
of the bridge to affault the enemies fecond 
camp. This enterprize was as fuccefsful as the 
firft. The Romans cut in pieces part of thofe 
that were in the camp. The reft were either 
drowned in the river by endeavouring to efcape 
the enemy, or confumed by the fire in trying to 
preferve the bridge. Tarquin, in pofleffion ot 
both camps, divided the fpoils among his fol- 
diers. As for the prifoners, as well Sabines as 

Hetrurians, 
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Hetrurians, he comanded them to be con¬ 
duced to Rome, and put under a ftrong guard. 

In fuch aft ions it is, that a general’s abilities 
vifibly appear. To deceive the enemies in this 
manner, he muft contrive the defign alone, • 
keep it fecret ’till the time of execution, diredfc 
all the circumftanccs and defcend to the minu- 
teft particulars, give fo juft orders, that all may 
be ready to aft in concert, and troops dispatch¬ 
ed from different places and at different times 
may all arrive at the rendezvous exaftly at the 
hour appointed. In a pitched battle, efpe'cially 
when the armies are very numerous, how ma¬ 
ny things are left to chance, which the general 
cannot forefee or direft ! Here every thing pro¬ 
ceeds from his own head, every thing is the ef- 
feft of his prudence! 

The Sabines, confounded and humbled by 
this fatal blow, which had deftroycd their belt 
troops, had no farther thoughts for the prefent 
of defending themfelves by' arms, but recurred 
to the mercy of the Romans. They fent am- 
baffadors to Rome, and obtained a truce for fix 
years. 

As for the Hetrurians, incenfed at being fo War with 
often defeated by the Romans and refufed their Hetru- 
prifoners, whom Tarquin detained as fo many nanSt 
hoftages, they ordered in a general council that 
the whole nation fhould enter into a league 
againft the common enemy, and thofe that re¬ 
fufed to join ihould be declared rebels, and for¬ 
feit the rights of the community (i). By virtue 

of 


(i } Hett to i a extended from 
the Tyrrlenian fea to the /lfen- 
pine hills-, and from Liguria 
to the Tyber. 1 he Latom cal- 
led the inhabitants E;ru;ci, 
Tufci, the Greeks Eyrrheni. 


The 'whole country was divi¬ 
ded into twelve cantons , called 
Lucumonies, which were go¬ 
verned by twelve magif rates 
called Lucumones. 7 *^ twelve 
capital cities were, Clufinm, 
K z kerufia, 
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of this order, they all took arms, paffcd the 
Tyber, and incamped near Fiden^. That 
city, being treacheroufly taken by means of a 
fedition raifed by their pra&ices, enabled them 
to feize a great number of prifoners upon the 
Roman territory, and carry them away. They 
left a ftrong garrifon in the place, which they 
believed would be of great fervice in their de- 
fio;n of continuing the war with the Romans. 

O O 

. The next fpring the Romans were firft in the 
field. Tarquin, to be in condition to withftand 
the formidable league of the Hetrurians againft 
him, had armed all the Romans capable of 
ferving, and raifed as many troops as he could 
among the allies. The firft campaigns were 
not diftinguifhed with any memorable event. 
Of all the Hetrurians, the Veientes fyffered 
moft by the ravage of their lands, which the 
Romans continued feveral years fuccrifively. 

. At laft they fat down before Fidenae, refol- 
ving at any rate to drive the garrifon thence, 
and be revenged of the inhabitants for delive¬ 
ring the city to the Hetrurians. Thebefieged 

made a long and vigorous defence, and exerted 
their utmoft againft enemies from whom no 
quarter was to be expected. The fallies were 
brifk and frequent, feveral very bloody battles 
were fought, wherein both parties engaged 
with uncommon obftinacy, the thirft of revenge 
on one fide, and defpair on the other, creating 
in every action, frefh courage and ftrength. 
The city, however, was taken by ftorm, and 
the garrifon with all other Hetrurian foldiers put 
in chains. As for the authors of the rebellion, 


Perufia, Cortona, Aret'nm, 
.Volatsrra, Vetuloniam, Ru- 
felhe, Tarquinii, Volfinii, 
Care, Falcrii and Veii. He - 


truria was the feat of learn¬ 
ing for the Romans before 
Greece was conquered. 
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fume were ignominioufly fcourged to death in 
the light of the whole army, and others fent in¬ 
to perpetual banifhment. Tarquin divided the 
lands of the Fidenates among the Romans whom 
he left there to dwell and defend it againft the 
attacks of the enemy. 

The laft engagement between the Romans A. R 164, 
and Hetrurians was fought near Eretum in the Ant. C. 
country of the Sabines. The Hetrurians ven-> 88, 
tured one battle more at the inftance of the in¬ 
habitants of that city, who put them in hopes 
the Sabines would join them. The fix years 
truce with the Romans was expired, and the Sa¬ 
bines in general had nothing fo much at heart 
as the reparation of their loflcs. They flattered 
themfelves with fuccefs, relying much on a 
flourifhing youth, to which rime had been given 
to grow and gather ftrength during the peace. 

But all thefe projeds vaniflied, becaufe the Ro¬ 
man army took the field much fooner than was 
imagined, fo that the Hetrupians received no rer 
gular troops from any city of the Sabines. They 
were only joined by a few volunteers who were 
weil paid. Tarquin’s advantage over them in 
this adion, was decifive for the Romans. Ac¬ 
cordingly the vidory was the mod fignal they 
had hitherto gained. The Roman fenate and 
people celebrated it by decreeing Tarquin a 
triumph. The Hetrurians for that time were 
difcouraged, becaufe of a great number of 
troops lent from all their cities, very few re¬ 
turned home. Some remained on the field of 
battle, others trying to efcape, fell into impaf- 
fable ways, and had no remedy but to furrendet 
to the conquerors, 

In a fituation fo deplorable, the heads of the 

nation, informed of Tarquin’s preparing a new 

expedition againft them, refolved in council to 

K 3 treat 
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A.R.165 treat with him of a peace. Immediately a de- 

An:. C. putation of the moft noted perfons for age and 

quality was fent from each city, with full power 
to accept of fuch terms as the king of the 
Romans fhould pleafe. Tarquin, alter they 
had made a long fpeech, told them, he had but 
one queftion to afk, namely, whether they Hill 
pretended to difpute equality with him, or whe¬ 
ther they were come to own their defeat, and 

reftore their cities to his obedience. All then de¬ 
clared their cities, as well as the conditions of 
peace, to be ablblutely in his power. The fuh- 

replies he, is ail I require. Go and tell 
your Republic jo. 'Till you return , rely upon the 
truce I no c iV grant you. 

Upon thcfe .promiles the deputies withdrew, 
and returned in a few days, not with bare 
words, but with all the enfigns of fovereignty 

with which their kings w r ere uled to be cloathed, 
as a proof of their entire lubmiffion to his autho¬ 
rity. They offered him a crown of gold, an 
ivory chair, a golden feepter, a mantie mixed 
with purple and other colours. They arc faid 
to offer him alio twelve axes from the twelve 
cities. Each city, among the Hetrurians, had 
a lictor that walked before the king, car¬ 
rying an ax in the midff of a bundle of rods; 
and when the twelve cities joined in any 
expedition, the twelve lictors walked before 
the commander in chief. This ceremony was 
borrowed by the Romans, whether in Romulus’s 
time, or, as fome others believe, in Tarquin’s 
reign. He would not appear with thefe new 
jqflrks of honour, before he had confulted the 
Roman fenate and people, and obtained their 
confent. Such was the fuccefs of Tarquin’s 
nine years war with the Hetrurians. I don’t 
know, however, whether this full fubmiffion of 
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the Hfctrurians is not a little exaggerated by 
Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis. Porfena, Tolumni- 
us, the fiege of Veii, which will prefently be 
mentioned, ftiow, Hetruria was not yet entirely 

fubdued. 

There were now only the Sabines to difpute War vj;b 
the fuperiority with the Romans. By how much the 
the nearer thefe people were to Rome, by fo klnts ' 
much the more famous were they for their bra¬ 
very and extent of a rich country, and by fo 
much the more defirous was Tarquin of fub- 
jefting them to his dominion. He proclaimed a.R. 167. 
therefore war againft them, on pretence of their Ant. C. 
rcfufing to deliver up thofe who would have had 5 S 5 * 
their nation declare for the Hetrurians. Both ar¬ 
mies took the field very early. The lofs of the 
firft battle, wherein the Sabines were entirely de¬ 
feated, cooled not their ardor. They railed a 
frefh army more numerous than the firft. The 
war lafted five whole years, during which time 
there were continual incurfions on both fides, and 
mutual ravages of the enemies country. Several 
battles were fought, wherein the Sabines had 
fometimes the better: but the confiderable ad¬ 
vantages were generally on the fide of the Ro¬ 
mans. At length, this obftinate war was ended 
by a battle. The two nations affembled all their 
forces v/ith thofe of their allies, and fought a 
whole day with great vigour. The Romans 
gained the viftory. A great number of Sabines 
lay dead on the field, in generoufly defending 
their lives. A greater number of run-aways were 
taken prifoners. The enemy’s camp, full of- 
riches and booty, remained to the conquerors, 
who, mailers of the field, after deftroying all 
with fire and fword, returned to Rome about 
the end of the year. Tarquin triumphed a third 
time. 

K 4 
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The next year he made frelh preparations a- 
gainfl: the fame Sabines, who, difhcartened by 
their Ioffes, ftaid not to be attacked. The prin¬ 
cipal perfons of each city, deputed to Tarquin, 
who was now in the field at the head of his army, 
affured him, their deftiny was in his hands, and 
prayed him to confult his clemency and goodncfs 
in granting them a peace. The Roman king re¬ 
ceived the more gladly the free lubmiffion of the. 
Sabines, as it faveu him the dangers of purchafing 
it by a conqueft. He made an alliance with them 
on the fame terms he had done with the Hetru? 
rians *, and moreover, releafed all the Sabine pri- 

foners without a ranfom. 

* 

In all that has been hitherto faid, appears the 
character of the Roman people (of which much 
plainer marks will be feen in the fequel); namely, 
their defire of dominion, their pretending a claim 
to give law to others, and their belief of being 
deftined to become lords of the univerfe. One 
would think they received an order from heaven, 
giving them an abfoiute dominion over all na¬ 
tions : 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento. 

!Thee beav'?i y brave Roman , form'd for high com¬ 
mand. 

With what haughtinefs and pride do they al¬ 
ready lpeak to tiie nations! but this haughtinefs 
and this pride are accompanied with an air of 
goodnefs and lenity which removes the fears. 
i-iS they are offended and incenfed with re¬ 
finance, they are gained and difarmed by fub- 
miffion. 

Parcere fubjeftis, & debellare fuperbos. 

♦ 

2 "0 fpare the fuppliant 3 and pul! down the proud. 

They 
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They are a conquering nation, but that feeks only 
to fubdue, not deftroy •, and that always afpires 
to make the vanquilhed their friends. 

Tprotnifed, after the recital of Tarquin’s mar- Varquin's. 
tial exploits, an account of .his mod remarkable regulan- 
a&ions in peace: for he hath rendered himfelf^^'^ 
equally famous in both refpefts. Dion'.l. 3. 

His increafing the number of the Senators and p. 199— 


Veftals has already been remembered. 20Z * 

He beautified with (hops and other works the Liv - u 
Forum, where juftice was adminiflred, and the c ‘ 5 “ 
affemblies of the people and markets were 
held. 


He rebuilt the walls of Rome with great (tones, 
according to art, which were raifed before in a 
very rough manner. 

He made aquedufts and commorvfewers to Jqaeduai 
convey water to Rome, and to carry off the filth dram. 
into the Tyber : works of infinite ufefulnefs, (the 
one for the conveniences of life, the other for the 


cleanlinefs of the city) and of a magnificence not 
to be conceived, and which muft have coft in>. 


menfe fums. They may be judged of by a cir- 
cumftance related by Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis. 
He oblerves, that the fewers having been in time 
fo neglefted, that the water would not pals 
through them, the Cenfors, who Undertook to 
to cleanfe them, received a thoufand .talents,, 
(that is, 75000/. fterling) to defray the expence.. 
The fame 'author adding to the aquedutts and 
fewers the caufeways paved with ftone, which 
were long after rafed, fays, nothing gave him 
a more lofty idea of the grandeur and power 
of the Roman empire, than thole magnificent, 
works. 


• Befides thefe edifices Tarquin built the Circus, TbeGrau • 
between mount Aventine and mount Palatine, 
in which he ttlade covered feats' for the fpefta- 
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tors. Before that time they they were placed on 
wretched amphitheatres, built with boards, and 
fupported with pofts, being haftily run up when 
the games were to be celebrated. And if we 
look farther back, we find the fpe&ators Hand¬ 
ing on the ground, (a) Tarquin divided the 
Circus into thirty parts, one for each Curia, 
from whence the games could be conveniently 
fecn by every man. This building became af¬ 
terwards the moft magnificent work of Rome, 

and the moft capable of ftriking with admira¬ 
tion. It will be mentioned in its time. 

Targvin He undertook alfo to build a temple to Ju- 

^ piter, Juno, and Minerva, purfuant to his vow 

aations of a battle with the Sabines. But, becaufe the 

tbz Cipi- hill, defigned for this edifice, being very high 

and fteep, had no even ground; to correct this 
defe£L he raifed a high and ftrong wall all 
round, with a large terrafs between the wall and 

the top of the hill. By this immenfe labour he 

levelled the ground, and made it fit to bear any 
building. Neverthelefs he laid not the founda¬ 
tions of the temple, becaufe he lived but four 
years after his wars. It was a very noble and 
moft magnificent undertaking. It is eafy to 
judge of it by what has been faid, efpecially if it 
is remembred, that a rock was alfo to be > cut 
through, which took up great part of the hill, 
and the reft of the ground to be levelled. Tar¬ 
quin the Proud laid the foundations, raifed 
great part of the building, and almoft brought 
it to perfeftion. But the whole work was fi- 
nifhed by the confuls, the third year after the 
expulfion of the kings. 


{a) Nam antea fubitariis fi vetuftiora repetas, ftantem 
grandibus & fcena in tempus populum fpeftavifle. Tacit* 
Sradta ludos edi folitos: vel, Anna!, 1 . 14. 


It 
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It is juftly thought-Grange that Tarquin fhould 
undertake fuch expenfive works, at a time when 
the revenues of Rome were yet very fmalL The 
fpoils taken from the enemies, and carefully kept 
in the publick treafury, fupplied doubtlefs great 
part of the expence neceffary for building fuch 
{lately edifices: but the prince found a plentiful 
flock, in his frugality and care not to run into 
any neediefs expences on his own account. Be- 
fides, we know, the people were employed in 
works relating to the beautifying of the city, and 
the building of the temples. 

There happened in Tarquin’s reign, if the ^ chr ; 
hiftorians are to be credited, a. very extraordi- 
nary event, which greatly increafed the reputa- K * 
tion of the Augurs and Aufpices. Tarquin in¬ 
tending to add three new centuries of Knights to 
the three centuries eftablifhed by Romulus, and 
to give them his own and the name of his 
friend. Accius Navius, the mod celebrated 


augur of his time, told him,, fuch an altera¬ 
tion could not be made without firft confulting 
the will of the gods by the flight of birds. The 
king, vexed to be croffed in his defigns, to dis¬ 
grace his art, and fhow all divination was but 
chance, commanded him to go and confult his 
aufpices, whether what he had in his thoughts 
could be effected. The augur obeys, and re¬ 
turning fome time after, affirms the thing to be 
prafticable. Then the king, fmiling, fays to 
him, I was thinking whether you could cut this 
flint with a razar which I have here , and gave 
them to him. Accius, without a moment’s he- 


Station, taking the razor cut the flint in two. 
Tarquin, full of admiration, ere&ed him in the 
place a ftatue of brafs with his head veiled. In 
the fame place were put the razor and flint, to 

preferve 
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preferve to pofterity the memory of fo extraor¬ 
dinary a fad. By this miraculous event the fci- 
ence and profeflion of augury was held in greater 
honour than ever. From that time no war was 
undertaken, no affembly convened, no refolu- 
tion made; in a word, no public affair was 
tr an faded without firft confulting the augurs. 

How fabulous foev^r this fad may appear, 
Cicero makes his brother Quintus fay (a) all the 
annals muft be burnt, and all hiftorical fads be 
rejeded, to call it in queftion after the authority 
of fo many famous authors, and what is of much 
greater force, after the teftimony of the ftatue 
ereded for a memorial of it, which was (till in 
being in the time of Dionyfius Harlicarnafienfis. 
But Cicero ( b ) himfelf, though augur, makes a 
jeft of the ftory, and ranks it with fabulous in¬ 
ventions, commentitiis fabulis: wherein he is much 
more worthy of credit than his brother, who 
pleading the caufe of divination , aliedges, as 
advocate, whatever had been devifed by the 
augurs in favour of that fubjed. 

Was the fad real, as St Auguftin feems to 
think, it fhould be inferred, that God, to punifh 
the idolatrous fuperftition of the Romans, and 
the vain confidence they placed in their falfe 
gods, from whom they hoped to get the know¬ 
ledge of the future, which he has referved to 
himfelf alone, fuffered the devil to work this 
miracle, very proper to foment and increafe the 

blind credulity of that people. 

(a) Negemus omnia, com- tii Nzsvii. Nihil debet efle 
baramus Annales, ficta hsc in phiiofophia commentitiis 
eile dicamas, &c. i. de Di- fabellis loci, i. de Divin . n . 
<zin. n. 33 . 80 . 

.;£j Contemne cotem At- 
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I have deferred ’till now to {peak of Servius ’Birtbjdu* 
Tullius, whom we. fhall quietly fee on the cat ' l0n > a *d 
throne. He was of Corniculum, a city of La- T rit . °f 
tium. His mother Ocrifia, a lady of quality 
and eminent virtue, was with child when that Liv. 1 .1. 
city was taken by Tarquin, who carried her c -39—4 l - 
away with the reft of the captives, and gave 
her to th6 queen. Ocrifia was delivered of a _ 4 ! 2 ° 
fon, called Tullius after his father, with the fir- 
name of Servius, to denote the ftate of fervitude 
wherein he was born. For all prifoners of war, 
every one knows, were fiaves as well as their 
children. He was nurfed and educated in the 
palace as a flave. One day as he was in the 
king’s room, and afleep, a flame was feen to 
encircle his head. Thefe antient fafts are always 
attended with prodigies. At the report of this 
event, the king came into the room. As fome- 
body was bringing water to quench the flame, 
the king prevented it, and commanded the 
child not to be touched Till he waked of his own 
accord. Very foon the flame ceafed with the 
child’s deep. Then Tanaquil taking her huf- 
band afide: See you (faid fhe) that child which 
we educate in fo low a manner: know , he will one 
day be the light and fupport of our heufe. Where - 
fore, let us for the future ufe all our care to give 
him an education worthy the great hopes we fhould 
conceive of him. From that time they looked upon 
him as their own fon, and caufed him to be train¬ 
ed up in all things becoming a youth of quality, 
and one defigned for the higheft honours. 

He wifely improved the inftru&ions he re¬ 
ceived, and Ihowed in all his behaviour fenti- 
ments and difpofitions worthy a throne. Tar¬ 
quin, when he came to chufe a fon-in-law, 
found none among the Roman youth more de- 
ferving than him of that honour, and gave him 

his 
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his daughter in marriage. This new advance¬ 
ment, which feemed to place him near the 
throne, far from breeding in him haughtinefs 
and pride, ferved only - to fet forth his merit 
with more luftre, and fhow his rare endowments 
to better advantage. The king often put him 
at the head of his army, where he always beha¬ 
ved with the bravery and prudence of a con- 
fummate general Whenever Tarquin, whether 
through age or infirmities, was unable to dis¬ 
charge his function in perfon, Tuilus was im¬ 
mediately employed. In all the offices he had 
to fuftain, he discovered fuch ripenefs and wif- 
dom, and fo gained the people by his civil and 
obliging behaviour, that all the wiffies and fuf- 
frages began already to declare in his favour. 
Tanaquil had brought the king but one fon, 
who died in the flower of his youth, and had 
left two fons unqualified, by their age, to fuc- 
ceed their grandfather. All eyes were there¬ 
fore caft upon Servius as Tarquin’s future fuc- 
ceffor. 

Tapin's So diftinguiffied a preference rouzed the jea- 
dcath , af- loufy and ambition of Ancus’s two fons. They 
fujjtnattd had all along with concern feen themfelves re- 

Amoved from the throne by the fraud of their 
guardian, and bore with impatience the fubfti- 


fons 


tution of a foreigner in their place. But they 
thought it the higheft indignity and utmoft dif- 
grace, if, from the hands of Tarquin, the fep- 
ter fliould not pafs at lead into theirs, and if 
they fhouid have the vexation to fee it again de¬ 
fend to a man of nothing: if in a city, where, 
about a hundred years before, Romulus, off- 
fpring of a god, and himfelf a god, had, du¬ 
ring his mortal life wore the crown, a flave, fon 
of a (lave his mother, fhouid be feen on the 
fame throne. What dijhoncur (faid they to one 

another) 
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another) would it refold on Rome , and particu¬ 
larly on our family* if > whilji the race of Ancus 
(ubfifts, the throne Jhould he open , not only to fo¬ 
reigners, -but even to Jlaves! They refolve there¬ 
fore to remove that difhonour with the fword. 
But they were no lefs incenfed againft Tarquin 
himfelf than againft Servius; and many reafons 
induced them to begin with taking away his life. 
For if he furvived his fon-in-law, he might, as 
king, be better able to.revenge the murder they 
fliouid commit, than a private man. Befides, 
in all probability, Servius being killed, Tarquin 
would not fail to chufe another fon-in-law, and 
make him his fucceflor. So it was agreed by 
the two brothers, the king fliouid be firft at¬ 
tacked. 

They chufe for inftruments.of their defign 
two bold and refolute peafants, and gave them 
ample inftruftions. The peafants come near the 
entrance into the palace with hatchets on their 
fboulders, quarrelling with one another, and 
making a great noife. This difturbance attratts 
the attention of the whole guard. Their quar¬ 
rel growing warmer, they demand to be heard 
by the king. Their clamours had now reached 
his apartment. He was very ready to give 
them audience, and hear their cafe. The kings, 
to become more popular, were eafy of accefs to 
all their fubjefts, and judged their differences in 
perfon. ' They begin to bawl, and fpeak both 
together, continually interrupting each other. 
It was with difficulty they were made to fpeak 
by turns. One of them begins with fetting forth 
the caufe of his complaint, and relating the fa ft 
in the manner agreed upon beforehand. Whilft 
the king was attentively liftening to his ftory, 
the other ftrikes him on the head with his 
hatchet, and leaving it in the wound, they both 

run 
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run away. The king’s attendants remove 'him 
juft expiring in their arms, and the murderers 

are feized. 

The whole city is immediately in an uproar, 
and there is a great concourfe of people about 
the palace. Taoaquil, in the tumult, orders all 
the gates to be fliut, and places a ftrOng guard, 
with a command to let no man go in or out. 
Mean while Ihe diligently prepares everything 
to drefs the wound, as if there was fome hope: 
and, in cafe there fhould be none, Ihe takes 
other meafures. Having inftantly fent for Ser- 
vius, and fhown him her dying hufband, fhe 
conjures him, taking him by the hand and pre- 
fenting to him her two grandfons, not to fuffer 
his father-in-law’s death to go unpuniftied, nor 
his mother-in-law and thefe unhappy orphans to 
become the fport of their enemies. The throw 
is your's (fays fhe) if you Jhow yourfelf a man, and 
not theirs who have committed murder by the hands 
of others. Take courage, and follow the path 
marked out plainly to you by the gods in that di¬ 
vine light which heretofore Jbone round your head. 
Now let that celeftial flame rouze you: Now Jhake 
off Jlumber indeed. JVe, though foreigners, have 
reigned here. Think then, 'not whence you are 
fprung , but what you are. And iff through con¬ 
cern at this fatal accident, you cannot advife your- 
felf, be advifcd by me (i). 

As the clamour and violence of the people 
could -hardly be reftrained, the queen, looking 

(t) Tuom eft, inquit, Ser- ilia cceleftis excitet flamma. 
vi, fi vir e', regnum: non Nunc expergifcere vere. Efc 
eorum qui alienis minibus nos peregrini regnavimus. 
peflimum farinas feccre. Eri- Qui iis, non unde natus fis* 
ge te, Deofque duces feqee- reputs. Si tua re fubita con- 
re, qui clarum hoc fore caput filia torpent ; at tu mea fie* 
divino quondam circutnfufo quere, Liv. 1 . l. c. 41. 
igni par rend erunt. Nunc te 


out 
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Gut of window, bids them Jay afide their con¬ 
cern, faying, “ The king, (truck with a fud- 
“ den and violent blow, had at firft loft his 
lt fenfes-, the wound was not deep: he was 
“ now come to himfelf. After wiping off the 
u blood, the wound had been examined, and 
* was like to dwell. She hoped they would 
“ fee him in a few days'.' In the mean time it 
“ was his pleafure the people Ihotild obey Ser- 
u vius, who would adminifter juftice, and dif- 
u charge the other funftions of royalty.” Ac¬ 
cordingly Servius appears with the royal robes 
and Mors, and feated on the throne* decides 
(ome caufcs immediately, and upon others de¬ 
clare he will confult the king. Mean while, 

Ancus’s fons, when they heard the two murde¬ 
rers were feized, imagining the king to be ftili 
alive, and feeing the great power of Servius* 
went into voluntary banifhmentat SueflaPome- 
tia, a city of the Volfcb 
Tarquin the elder died at eighty years of 
age * and had reigned thirty-eight. He left two 
grandfons * under age, Lucius Tarquinius, and 
Aruns Tarquinius * and two daughters, both 
married. 

■ • • 

* Dionvfi'ts llalicarnoffen - quin the Elder t and not bis 
, />t a long di/fertation^jhows own /pm. 
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CHAP. VI. 

lbe Reign of SERVIUS TULLIUS. 

■ 

Tullius is declared king by the people without the 
confent of the fenate . He maintains feveral 

wars , which are happily ended. He divides 
the people into nineteen tribes . He eftablifhes 
the cenius or furvey » He introduces the cuftom 
of infranchifing Jlaves. He makes a particular 
alliance between the Romans and Latines . Tra - 
gical death of Tullius . 

Servius U LLI U S having governed fome days 

JuIIm is in the king’s name, and feeing his autho- 

tn^hibi rity fufficientl y eftablifhed, publifhed at length 
jeopU . 1 £ Tarquin’s death, as if he was juft expired. He 
Dionyf. performed his obfequies in a magnificent man- 
M-P- 2, 3 > ner, and erefted for him a ftately monument 
£T* 18, with all the ornaments of majefty. Then he 
c. 41. ' declared himfelf guardian of the young princes, 

grandfons of Tarquin. He took care of the 
ftate as their inheritance and patrimony, and in 
that quality alfumed the reins of the govern¬ 
ment. 

► 

The fenators, offended and alarmed at this 
condudt, which opened a way for an entire in¬ 
dependence on their authority, concerted mea- 
fures to prevent the confequences, and oppofe 

the growing power of Tullius. He, fully in¬ 
formed of their intentions, omitted nothing to 
gain the people’s favour in fo urgent and deci- 
five a juncture. To that end, he affembles the 
people, prefents to them Tarquin’s grandfons, 
and puts them under their protection, as he was 
charged by their dying grandfather, in words 

which, 
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which, fays he, will for ever remain engraven 
on my heart 44 He briefly fums up the im- 
“ portant fervices Tarquin had performed for 
“ the ftate, modeftly rehearfes his own endea- 
“ vours to walk in his fteps, and his fincere de- 
“ fire to eafe the poor citizens. He concludes 
“ with, protefting* that as guardian of thefe un- 

fortunate children, who are going to be ex- 
“ pofedj as well as himfelf, to the utmpft; dan- 
44 ger, he has nothing to do, but to put them 
44 into .the hands, and under the protection, of 

u the Roman people, who alone for the future 
44 can be a father to them.” 

Tullius’s fpeech was received with the uni- 
Verfal applaufe of the aflembly. Some th^t 
were preient, whom he had prepared before¬ 
hand, cried out* He ihould be chofenking* 
and the Curiae be called to the vote. This cry 
was inftantly followed by the whole multitude. 

Tullius thought the motion fbould be improved, 

. and accordingly fummoned the Comitia to meet, 
to which were called the people of the country. 

The Curiae met pn the day appointed, and all A.R.176* 
declaring for Tullius, they advanced him to Anr * c * 
the royalty. Tullius afcended the throne, with- 57 
Put giving himfelf any concern about the fe- 
uate’s content, who confirmed not* according to 
cuitomj» the decree of the people. 

A foreign war feafonably arofe to flop the 7 "uUiui/u* 
domeftic commotions which might be excited 
by the difcontent of the fenators. The Veiep-™^ 
tes were the firft that revolted; Their example ™hkh*iti 
was followed by the Coeretes and Tarquinians,/^/;- 
and immediately all Hetruria was in arms. This 

• • T\- I* 

war held twenty years without intermiffion. p 011 ? 1 - 
The inroads were frequent on both Tides, and L ^ v ^ * 3 * 
the two nations engaged often with all their for- c . 42.' 
ces. Servius : had always the advantage, as well 

L % in 
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in particular fkirmifhes, as in general a&ioris. 
He triumphed three times, and in the end re¬ 
duced them to obedience. The twelve cities of 
which the Hetrurian nation confifted, drained of 
men and money, met together in the twentieth 
year, and refolved to fubmit again on the fame 
terms given them by Tarquin. Servius very rea¬ 
dily granted them, with all their rights and pri¬ 
vileges. But for the Geretes, Tarquinians, and 
Veientes, who had been the leaders in the rebel¬ 
lion, and drawn the others into their quarrel, he 
puniflied them with confifcation of lands, which 
he prefently after diftributed among thofe that 
ttere received into the number of Roman citi¬ 
zens. This good fuccefs fecured him the crown 
for ever. 

He believed it incumbent upon him to fhow 
his gratitude to th^ goddefs Fortuna , by whom 
he had been fo conftantly favoured. He dedi¬ 
cated to her two temples, one by the name of 
Bona Fortuna , the other, of Fortuna Viritis. 
Plutarch mentions a third temple, dedicated al- 
fb by Servius, to Fortuna Primgenia> becaufe 
fhe had from his birth taken him under her care. 
He names feveral others* which fhow Tullius 
had always before him the change which hap¬ 
pened in his fortune, and was not afhamed of 
the low eftate from whence he was advanced. 

At his acceffion to the crown he had divided 
part of the lands of the public among the poor 
citizens, who had none of their own to culti¬ 
vate, but were obliged to gain a livelihood by 
labouring for others. He had alfo made feveral 
laws about contrafts, and the frauds committed 
therein, which were all approved in the Co- 
mitia. 

Servius is remarked to be the firft king of 
Rome chat ftamped an impreffion on the 

money. 
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money. It confided before but of lhapelefs bits 
of copper or lead, of fuch a weight. The image 
of a lamb was the firft damp, and from thence 
money was called pecunia . 


Servius employed the leifure procured him Tullm 
by the late peace with the Hetrurians, in works ta * et in 
both ufeful and grand. He took in mount Vi- 
minalis and mount Efquilinus, each of which and mount 


was capable of containing a city of a juft extent. Efyn* 
He gave the ground for thofe to build on that l* nus * 
had no. houfe, and raifed for himfelf a palace oa 
the fined part of mount Efquilinus. He was 
the lad king that enlarged the circuit of the city, 
by adding thefe two hills to the other five. 

After Tullius had inclofed the feven hills Rome di~ 


within the city, he divided it into four quarters, 

which were named from the principal hills they 
contained. To the three tribes Rome was di- 


itided into 
four quar¬ 
ters. 


vided into by Romulus, he added a fourth, and 
placed one in each quarter. The inhabitants of 
mount Capitolinus, mount Palatinus, and the 
fpace between thefe two hills, compofed the firft 
tribe, called Tribus Palatina . They that dwelt 
in the quarter called Suburra , containing mount 
Coelius, made the fecond tribe, which retained 
the name of Tribus Suburrana . The inhabitants 


of mount Efquilinus were called Tribus Efauilina. 

Laftly, they that lived on the mounts Vimina- 
lis and Quirinalis, bore the name of the hills on 
which they were placed, and were called Tribus 
Collina *, or Collatina . *From co\. 

He divided alfo the whole Roman territory liS > a h,li * 
into fifteen tribes, which, added to the other ^„ eteen 
four, made nineteen. The number was after- tr ^ gSt 
wards increafed at different times, and at laft 
fixed to thirty-five tribes, as I fhall obferve .ip 
the fequel. 
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After this, he fet about a regulation, the wi- 
feft and moft advantageous that could poffibly 
be devifed for the republic, and withal the pro- 
pereft to gain him the fenate, and recover the 
efteem and friendfhip of the higheft order of 
the ftate. Mr l’Abbe de Vertot, in his excel¬ 
lent book of the Revolutions of the Roman re¬ 


public, prepares the reader for this important 
regulation by very judicious remarks. 

It will, perhaps, be thought ftrange, fays he, 
that in a ftate governed by a king, affifted with 
a fenate, the laws, ordinances, and refult of all 


the deliberations, fhould always run in the peo¬ 
ple’s name, without any mention of the prince 
on the throne. But it muft be remembered, 
this generous people had referved the beft fliare 
in the government. No refolution was taken, 
whether for war or peace, but in their affemblies. 
Thefe were called at that time Comitia'Guriata, 
or Affemblies by Curie e, becaufe they were to con- 
fift only of the inhabitants of Rome, divided 
into thirty Curias. Here the kings were cho- 
fen, the magiftrates and priefts elefted, laws 
made, and juftice adminiftered. Th'e- king, 
with confent of the fenate, convened thefe af- 

Dtcree cf femblies, and appointed by a Senatus-confultum 
t;efir.ztc. the day they were to meet, and the affairs they 

were to debate. Another Senatus-confultum was 
required to confirm what was there decreed. 
The prince or chief magiftrate prefided in thefe 
affemblies, which were always preceded by au- 
fpices and facrifices, whereof the Patricians had 
the foie management. 

But, however, as every thing was decided in 
thefe affemblies by a plurality of voices, and 
•.the fuffrages given man 'by' man, the Plebeians 
always out-voted the fenate and Patricians; 
fo that they ufually formed the refult of the 

deliberations 

• 1 • • 


* 
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deliberations preferably to the fenate and nobles. 
Servius Tullius, ‘a prince entirely republican, 
notwithftanding his regal dignity, could not 
however bear that the government fhould often 
depend on the meaneft of the populace, and 
therefore refolved to convey the whole authority 
to the nobility, where he hoped to find jutter 
v}ews and lefs prejudice. 

The undertaking was attended with great dif¬ 
ficulties. Tullius had to deal with a people of 
the whole world the haughtieft and matt jealous 
of their rights: and to oblige them to part with 
any privilege, it was neceffary to blind them 
with fome greater advantage. The Romans jn 
thofe days were taxed fo much a head to the 
public treafury ; and as originally the fortune of 
private perfons was very near alike, they had 
been made liable to the fame tax, which they 
continued to pay with the fame equality, though 
in procefs of time fome were found to have 
much greater eftates than others (i). Servius re- 
prefented in an affembly, that the inhabitants of 
Rome and their riches being confiderably increa- 
fed, by the great number of foreigners fettled in 
the city, he did not think it reafonable that a 
poor citizen fhould contribute as much as a 
wealthier one to the public expences: that thele 
contributions ought to be proportioned to every 
particular perfon’s eftate; but to know that 
exaftly, it was neceffary to oblige all the citizens, 
under the fevered penalties, to give in a faithful 
account of their effedts, which might ferve for a 
rule to make fuch an affeffment. 

The people, who faw in this propofal only 
their own relief, received it with great, applaufe, 

(i) Varro fays , the taxes therefore called Tributes and 
laid on the tribes , were Contribution. 

L 4 and 
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and the whole affembly unanimoufly gave the 
king power to fettle the government in fuch 
manner as Ihould feem the moft agreeable to tha 
public good. Purfuant to that refolution, Scr- 
vius inftituted the Cenfus which was nothing 
elfe but a lift or furvey of all the Roman citi¬ 
zens, wherein were comprized thtir age, effedts, 
profeflion, name of their tribe and curia, with 

the number of their children and Oaves. There 

• • 

were then in and about Rome, above eighty 
thoufand citizens fit to bear arms. In this fur¬ 
vey were included neither the women, nor the 
children, or young perfons under feventeen years 
of age, nor the Oaves. 

Servius divided all thefe citizens into fix 
clsjfes, and mace up each clafs of different cen¬ 
turies , which were not companies of a hundred 
men, as the word feems to denote, but contain¬ 
ed more or lefs according to the diftinftion of 
the claffes. Half the centuries of a clafs were 
compofed of young citizens from feventeen to 
forty-five years of age; and half contained thq 
older citizens from forty-fix and upwards. 

In the firft clafs he put eighty centuries, 
containing none but ienators, patricians, or per¬ 
fons noted for their riches; who were all to be 
worth at kaft a hundred thoufand ajfes *, that 
is, 322'/. i8r. 4 d. fterling(ij. Thefe eighty 
Companies of the firft dais were (as I faid) di¬ 
vided into two orders, namely, forty of elderly 
perfons, intended for the guard and defence of 
the city, and forty of younger men to go to 

ly 100,000 afie: made 10,000 
drachma?, or ko minae. 
For the Attic mina was 100 
drachma*. 

(l) 7hefe computations are 
according to Arhuiknoi, 


9 Jia'icarraffenjis, who 
red on J after the an. nner of the 
Greeks counts 100 tnin£ at 
leaf for thofe of tie firfl 

clafs t which answer to Li¬ 
vy's 1 oo,coo alfes. Ten afles 
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the wars. They had all alike-arms ofFenfive 
and defenfive. The offenfive were a javelin, a 
pike, and a fword; the defenfive, a helmet, a 
cuirafs, and cuiffes, all of brafs. Under the firft 
clafs were alfo ranked all the cavalry divided 
into eighteen centuries compofed of the princi* 
pal and richeft perfons of the city (i), 

The fecond clafs had but twenty centuries, 
confiding of thofe who were worth at lead fe-> 
ventyrfive thoufand affes, or 242 /. 3 s. 9 d. 
fterling. They were armed in much the fame 
manner as the citizens of the firft clafs, except 
that they had no cuirafs, and carried an oblong 
buckler, inftead of an oval Ihield. 

In the third clafs were alfo but twenty centu¬ 
ries, with an eftate of fifty-thoufand affes* or 
161 1 . 9J. 2 d. fterling. They had the fame 
arms as the fecond clafs, except cuiffes. 

The fourth clafs had the fame number of cen¬ 
turies as the fecond and third. The eftate was 
to be twenty-five thoufand ajfes , or 80/. 14 s. 7 d. 
fterling. Their arms were a fquare buckler, a 
fword, and a pike. 

In the fifth clafs were thirty centuries with 
effedls to the value of twelve thoufand five hun¬ 
dred affeSy or 40/. 7 s. 3 dr 4 fterling. They 
were armed with flings and (tones. 

Four other centuries without any arms fol¬ 
lowed the troops, two of carpenters and fmiths 
For making the engines of war, and two of 
trumpeters and blowers on the horn. The work¬ 
men belonged to the fecond, and the two others 
to the fourth clafs: which confequently had each 
twenty-two centuries/ 

t * , . ; • - • 

(l) Ter Jons of the frfi rank, thores, for the mofi approved 
by reafon of their pre-eminence, writers. All others, of what 
had the name' of Claffici; clafs fewer, were faid to be 

fwhence the phrafe Claffici ac- infra ClaiTem. 
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. The fixth clafs had but one century, or was 
rather a confufed multitude of the poorer citi¬ 
zens. They were called Proletarii , as being 
ufeful only by flocking the commonwealth with 
children, or Exempli, becaufe they were ex¬ 
empted from going to war, and paying any 
tax. > 

Thefe fix clafles contained one hundred ninety 
three centuries, commanded each by an officer 
noted for experience and bravery. 

Livy and Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis differ in 
fome circumftances of little moment, which af¬ 
fect not the nature and fubftance of this regula¬ 
tion, and therefore they are not taken notice of 
by me. 

This diftribution of the Roman people was, 
as we fee, entirely military, and with a profpeft 
chiefly to war. Neverthelefs Servius made fig- 
nal ufe of ic in the civil adminiftration of the 
government; wherein his great ability and pro¬ 
found policy cannot be fufficiently admired. 
He ordered that for the future, the people fhould 
affemble by centuries, when magiftrates were 
to be elefted, laws made, war declared, or 
when capital crimes, and fuch as concerned the 
whole Hate, were to be judged. The affembly 
was to be held without the city, in the field of 
Mars (i). The citizens were to come armed ac¬ 
cording to the diftinftion of their clafles. It 
was the prerogative of the fovereign or chief 
magiftrate to convene the Comitia Centuriata , as 
well as the Curiata \ and all confutations were 


(i) Campus Martius was 

g large field lying near the 
V yber confecrated to Mars , 
<-where the public /ports and 
txercifes were performed % and 
fever al public Comitia or af- 


fembiies were held, and for 
that purpofe were the Septa 
or Ovilia apartments railed in 
for the tribes or centuries to 
go in one by one to give their 
votes . , 


to 
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to be preceded by aufpices, which gave great 
authority to the prince and patricians, who 
were invefted with the principal offices of the 
priefthood. It was moreover agreed, that the 
votes -ftiould be taken by centuries, whereas 
before they were counted man by man, and that 
the ninety-eight centuries, of the firft clafs 
fhould give their votes firft. 

By this new regulation, full of admirable wif- 
dom, things were fo contrived by. an artful mix¬ 
ture of burdens and advantages, that neither the 
poor nor the rich had any juft caufe to com¬ 
plain. It snuft needs .have been fo, fince the 
people bore this alteration fo many years with¬ 
out fhowing any fign of ditlike or discontent. 

For, indeed, on both fides, if there was any 
new burden, it was balanced by fome great 
advantage. When troops were to be raifed, 
each of the hundred ninety-three centuries, ex^ 
cept the laft, was obliged to furnilh a certain 
number of foldiers, and a certain fum for the 
fubfiftence of the army. Now the richer fort, 
being feweft in number, and yet making more 
centuries than the reft who were lefs rich and 
more numerous, were obliged to ferve almoft 
without intermiflion, and to fupply very largb 
fums; whilft the inferior clalfes, much more 
numerous than the principal ones, .and divided 
into fewer centuries, went to war but feldom, 
and in their turn, and paid very light taxes. 
For the fame reafon, thofe who had only from 
hand to mouth, and madeithe bulk of the peo¬ 
ple, as they do every where elfe, were exempted 
from fervice and tribute. 

And here Servius*s wife defigns cannot be too 
much admired. Perfuaded that men, in making 
yrar, have no ftronger motive than their fortune, 
and readily expqfe themfelves to any danger in 
, defence 
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defence of their eftates, he believed thofe tha* 
had more intereft than others in the gaining </ 
a battle, not only ought in juftice to be free r 
of their money and perfons, but alfo would 
ferve the republic with more courage and zeal. 
At that time every one went to the wars at his 
own charge, and it was not yet the cuftom to 
maintain the foldiers out of the public treafure. 
What difference in a battle, between troops that 

hazard their all, and adventurers that have no¬ 
thing to lofe! 

By what I have been faying, it appears, the 
poor were entirely eafed, and the burdens and 
contributions fell folely on the rich, in propor¬ 
tion to their eftate (a). But, on the other hand, 
the rich were amply recompenfed, and the poor 
had much lefs power than before. In the early 
times, affairs of the greateft importance, efpe- 
cially the creation of the magiftrates, the making 
or abrogating of a law, even peace and war, 
were decided by the comitia curiata , where the 
Plebeians, much more numerous, were mafters 
of all the refolves, Servius, by the new regu¬ 
lation, artfully conveyed to the firft clafs, com- 
pofed of the great men of Rome, all the au* 
thority of the government: and without openly 
depriving the Plebeians of the right of fuffrage, 
he found means by this method to render it of 
.no effedt (b). 

For the whole nation confifting but of one 
hundred ninety-three centuries, and there being 
ninety-eight in the firft clafs, if pnly ninety;* 
fcven were of the fame opinion, that i§, one 

more than half of the hundred ninety-three, the 

* 

(*) Haec omnia in dites a exclofus quifquam fuffragio 
pauperibas inclinata oncra. videretur, & vis omnia penes 
Lrv. prim ores civitatis effet. Liv. 

{b) Gradas fafti, nt neqae 

bufinefs 
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bufinefs was determined ; and then the firft 
clafs, compofed, as I faid, of the great men of 
Rome, formed alone the public decrees. If any 
vows were wanted, and fome centuries of the 
firft clafs diffented from the reft, the fecond 
clafs was called. But when thefe two claffes 
agreed in opinion, or rather, when in thefe two 
claffes, which together made a hundred and 
eighteen votes, there were ninety-feven of one 
mind, the plurality was formed, and it was 
needlefs to go on to the third. Thus the meaner 
people were without power, when the voices 
were taken by centuries \ whereas, when they 
were counted by tunas, as the rich were con¬ 
founded with the poor, the leafl Plebeian had 
as much power as the greateft ienator. 

Some alterations were in time made in the 
order eftablifhed by Servius, but of no great 
importance, which fhall be mentioned as occa- 
fion requires. 

I muft not forget a very ufeful law made by 
Servius (according to Dionyfius Halicarnaffen- 
fi$), that upon every birth, a piece of money 
fhould be paid into the temple of Juno Lucina j 
upon every death, into the temple of Venus Li - 
bitina ; upon taking the Toga Virilis , into. the 
temple of the goddefs Juventus *. * Youth. 

From that time the comitia curiata , or af- 
femblies by curiae, were held only for elefting 
the Flamines (that is, the priefts of Jupiter, 

Mars, and Romulus) and the Curio Maximus (i), 
with fome other inferior magiftrates, of which 
there will be occafion to fpeak in the fequel. 

The cuftom of calling the comitia curiata 
was ftill retained for form-fake, when the mili¬ 
tary power called imperium was to be conferred 


(l) Or fuferinttndtnt of /^Curiones. 
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on thofe that by the fuffrages of the centuries 
had been raifed to the magiftracy. 

Servius, it is faid, to compleat his work, and 
render the Romans entirely free, had refolved 
generoufly to refign the crown, and reduce the 
government to a pure commonwealth* under 
the regency of two annual magiftrates, to be 
eleded in a general affembly of the Roman 
people. His death, haftened by Tarquin’s 
crime, prevented the execution of fo heroic a 
defign. After his death, was found in his me¬ 
moirs, the plan drawn up at large, -as I (hall 
deferibe hereafter. 

Servius having finilhed the furvey of the Ro¬ 
man people, commanded all the citizens to af- 
femble, under arms, in the field of Mars, every 
one in his clafs and century. Then he purified 
all the troops with a facrifice of a fow, a Qieep, 
and a bull, which, before they were facrificed* 
were carried three times round the field. The 


facrifice was called folitaurilia , or rather fueve- 
tawrilia (i), and the folemnity lujlrum , as much 
as to fay, luftration , purification : it was repeated 
every fifth year (2). In this luftrum (according 
to Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis) there were eighty- 
four thoufand, but according to Livy eighty 
thoufand, free citizens. This number ought 
not to appear furprifmg. There were above 
forty thoufand at Romulus’s death, and the uni¬ 
on of the Albans with the Romans doubled the 
number. After him all the kings of Rome, 
purfuing his plan, had greatly increafed the 
citizens by the incorporation of their neigh¬ 
bours. 


(1) From las, a ferw^ ovis, came to fignifyihe /pace of five 

a jbeep, and taurus, a bull. years. The ceremony of per- 

(2) Hence Luftrum {a la- forming this expiatory facrifice 

endo, from paying, clearing) swat tailed Luftrum condere. 

Servius, 
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Servius, full of the fame views, refolved far- Tullius in* 
ther to ftrengthen the republick, by admitting, educes 
fome way or other, among the citizens the 
flaves that were made free. Of flaves there ° c hifin™~ 
were two forts: Prifoners of war (with whichyW*. 
flavery began) called Mancipia (i), and children Dk>nyf. 
whofe parents, or mothers only, were flaves. 1 * 4 P- 22 ^* 

The king then thought of admitting them 
into the number of citizens: his own former 
flate of flavery infpired him with pity for men 
who otherwife might not want merit, and could 
be reproached only for their unhappy birth, or 

for being made prifoners of war. This' projeft 
met at firft with great oppofition, and was high¬ 
ly blamed, efpecially by the Patricians, who 
thought it diflionourable thus to confound flaves 
With the citizens. Servius in an affembly la¬ 
boured to juftify his intention, exprefiing him- 
felf with great mildnefs in the following man¬ 
ner. “ He was furprized that what he meant 
4C to do for the flaves fliould be blamed, and 
44 that any one fhould defire >to perpetuate be- 
44 tween liberty and flavery a diftin&ion not 
44 made by nature, but entirely owing to the 
44 caprice of chance. He reprefented how much 
44 the hopes of recovering or acquiring liberty 
44 would attach flaves to the fervice of theit 
u matters. He infilled chiefly on the benefit 
44 and advantages that would accrue to the re- 
44 public by the law he intended, and fliowed 
44 that nothing was more proper for a city 
44 which was forming great defigns, and afpi- 
44 ring to become one day miftrefs of the world, 

4C than an increafe of inhabitants: by that means 
44 Ihe would be able to fupport herfelf with her 


(i) As much as to fay, manu capli> taken by the band of 
the enemy. 
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* 

« c own forces againft the moft Formidable armies* 
“ and not want foreign troops, which were the 
“ deftru&ion of ftates. Finally, it was that 
<c reafon which led the kings his predeceffors to 
“ receive into citizenfhip all the ftrangers that 
“ offered to fettle at Rome.’* This fpeech had 
the defired effeft, and the law was unanimoufly 
received. 

By the law, maffers were allowed to affrari- 
chife their (laves, that is, give them their free¬ 
dom, and admit them among the citizens. It 
fufficed for that purpofe, that the (laves whom 
their matters intended to make free, got their 
name to be writ in the public regifter, and gave 
in an eftimate of their effefts, if they had any. 
This was the firft way among the Romans, of 
granting freedom to the (laves: Cenfu , by the 
roll. There were afterwards two other ways. 
tW. 1. 1. The fecond method of affranchifing a (lave 
c. 5. .was vindifia, by the rod. It was introduced the 

year after the expulfion of the kings, by Vale¬ 
rius Publicola, when he rewarded a (lave for 
difeovering the confpiracy of the young Roman 
lords to reftore the Tarquins : the (lave was 
called Vindicius > and from his name the ceremo¬ 
ny is thought to be termed Vindifla. The Prae¬ 
tor (for to him the office afterwards belonged) 
gently ftruck the (lave on the head with a rod (1), 

(l) TheJlave was brought ter that, the LiBor , taking 
before the Pr<ctor by bis maf the rod out of the Protor's 
ier , who, laying his band on handy fruck the (lave ftverdl 
the Jlave' s beady faidy Hunc blows on the heady face, and 
hominem liberum efle vclo; back ; that done y nothing re - 
e manu emittere (Hence the mained but pileo donari, to 

ceremony was called manunrif- receive the cap in token of li- 
fion). Then the Prator laying berty , and to have his name 
the rod called Vindicia on bis entered in the roll of freemen, 
bead, faidy Dico eum liberum with the reafon of his obtain - 
efle more Quiritum. Af- ing that favour. 


and 
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and that moment he became free and his own 
mailer, according to the poet; 

Vindifta poftquam mens a protore receffi, 

Cur mihi non li'ceat, juflit quodcunque vo¬ 
luntas ? Perf Sat. v. 

Since with his rod the prat or made me free , 
May I not live without controul and awe? 


It is faid, he added another ceremony, which 
was to give the flave a box on the ear, and turn 
him round (<?)■. 


Vertigo facit. 


Una Quiricem 


Perf 

Slaves are made citizens by turning round . Dryd; 


Multo majoris alapae mecum veneunt. 

Pbad* II. 5. 

• » 

4 box on the ear (i. e. freedom) is pur chafed of 
me at a much dearer rate. 



The third way of affranchifing Oaves was by 
teftament. All thefe three ways are expreffed 
in a paffage of Cicero ; Si neque cenfu , neque in Topic; 
vindiha , neque t eft ament 0 liber , &c. 

The (laves thus /reed were called liberti or 
liber tint. The word Ubertus had reference 1 6 
the patron; as liberties Ciceronis , libertus Ca- 
far is. The word liber tinus expreffed the ftate 
or condition; homo libertims, zfreed-man. Some 
authors think the libertini were the children of 
the liberti but the other opinion feems moft 
probable. 

Though by their freedom they became Ro¬ 
man citizens, they were not admitted like the in- 

(a) Qnos manumittebant, atque ira dc manu minfle. 
alapa percufTos ciruzinrg:ifc, Ifidor. L 9 . 

■ 

VoL. I, M genui 
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genui or free-born, either among the knights, 
or the fenators: but oniy to the common pri¬ 
vileges of the people. Accordingly they were 
placed in the city-tribes, which, us I oblerved, 
L : v 1. a:, were the lead confidered. The irecd-men were 

l 

uneafv to Ice thcmfclvcs confined there, and fo 
managed that they over-ran the country-tribes; 
where they were introduced by Appius Claudius, 
the blind-man, in his ccnforfnip. But that irre¬ 
gularity which threw difordcr and confufion in¬ 
to the aiicmbiies of the people, by giving power 
to the populace thus Gifptrfcd through all the 
tribes, was quickly retrained by Ch Fabius 
Rullus j and that fervice was deemed fo impor¬ 
tant to the ftate, that it gained him the firname 
of AL:x:mu which his victories could not do. 
AVe find a I lb in the year of Rome 532, the 
fame thing; revived bv the cenlors Paulus M- 

O ^ ^ 

miiius and Fhminius*, which mows Q. Fabius’s 
regulation could not {land long againft the refo¬ 
lds druggies of the populace. About fifty 
years after, the old regulations were re : edablifli- 
ed, and T. Stmpronius Gracchus the cenfor, in¬ 
cluded all the freed- nun in the efquiline tribe: 
Lib. 1. <? e an act that merited the praills of Cicero, and 
ora:.a.5?. to which that orator alcribts the fufety of the 

date. 

As to military fervice, a great difference was 
a!‘o made between the rreed-mcn and antient ci¬ 
tizens. The fea-fervice was Ids edeemed among 
the Remans than the land : and tor the marine 
it was that the freed-men were ufually lifted. 
Upon extraordinary occafior.s, they were alfo 
employed in the land-forces, as appears in feve- 
Liv. 1.9. ral places of Livy. But how rarely this was 
c. 18. done, is evident from a pafiage in the epitome 

o.c.ca. Q r LXXIVth book at the time of the focial 

war, where it is laid, the freed-men then firft 

began 
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began-to ferve in the armies: Libert ini tunc pri - 
mum militarc co:permit. From that time, very 
probably, the thing became ufual and cufto- 
mary. : 

The freed-men, out of gratitude for fo great 
a benefit as liberty, thought it a duty as well as 
an honour to bear the name of their bene [aft ors. 

And therefore they took the two firft names of " 
their patron, to which they added their own for 
firname(i). We know two freed-mcnof Cice¬ 
ro, one called Marcus Tullius Tiro y and the 
other Marcus Tullius Laurea. 

In this cuftom, ettablifhed by Servius, of ad¬ 
mitting freed-men among the citizens, appears 
a character of goodnefs, humanity, and equity, 
by which the Romans were always difti'nguilhed *, 
and withal, a great frock of v/ifuom and policy 
which redounds to that prince’s honour; Not to 
mention the multitude of citizens given by this 
law to- the republic, with how many excellent 
fubjefts was the Rate enriched by it ? Though I 
could give no-other inftance but Terence, does 
not Rome glory in the works of that African 
Have, by her made a Roman? 

Servius, after thefedomeftic regulations, ever Tullius 

poffcfied with great but withal pacific defigns, * 
thought of making Rome the centre and metro- 

° C r • ^ . r tin * 

■polis of Lattum, and the common bond or union between 
between her and the Latines. The Latine na- tk Ac¬ 
tions had by force of arms been fubdued more V! f' ,s ^ 
than once: he undertook to bind them to Rome' 

tine 1 % 


(l) The Ingcnui or fret- 
born had three nair.es ; 1. Prs- 
n men, anjihering to our 
Cbrijhan name. 2. Nomen, 
an fur ring to the Grecian fa- 
t r 0r.ymii s. 3 . Cognomen, to 
difling :fjh fa mi lies. Thefreed- 


men took the Pr.tnomen and 
Komen of their patron f ahd 
pr, fixed them to their own. 
The Pr.'Cnomen was not given 
9 till the offuming the toga vi- 
rilis, or manly gown. 

M z 


with 
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with the cords of religion and friendfhip. To 
that end, he had long lince endeavoured to gain 
the amity and efteem of the Latine great men, 
by frequently having them with him, by treat¬ 
ing them kindly and civilly, and ftiowing them 
great refpect. In their private converfations he 
often reprefented to them, that peace and con¬ 
cord were the greateft improvers of the weakeft 
ftates, w hi 1ft: by difcord the molt powerful mo¬ 
narchies were brought to deftru&ion. He in- 
ftanced in Amphictyon, who eftablifhed in 
Greece a council or affembiy, wherein the whole 
nation in conjunction laboured unanimously to 
preferve between all the cities a ftridt union, and 
to aid one another againft the common enemy. 
He fpoke to them likewife of the Ionians and 
Dorians, who at the common charge built tem¬ 
ples, to which they all repaired on certain days 
with their wives and children. There they of¬ 
fered together facrifices and oblations to the 
gods, and attended their traffic and commerce. 
The feftival ended, wherein things were trans¬ 
acted with all the figns of the moft cordial 
friendfnip, if there were any difputes between 
the cities, or cauies of complaint, the differen¬ 
ces were amicably determined by arbiters ap¬ 
pointed on purpofe, whofe fentence was decifive. 
Servius exhorted the Latines to do the fame. 
The great men readily came into his project, 
and were followed by their refpeftive cities. 
Accordingly the Latines joined with the Romans 
in building at the common expence a temple to 
Diana on mount Aventine, where the people of 
each city met every year to offer facrifices, exer- 
cife commerce, and decide by arbitration pri¬ 
vate differences. This was, in the Latines, a 
tacit confeffion that Rome was their capital, 

which 
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which had been before the occafion of fo many 
wars (a). The courfe of the hiftGry will fhow 
how conducive this alliance with the Latines was 
to the grandeur of Rome, which in fome mea- 
lure doubled her ftrength, and what a blefling 
to a ftate is an able prince, truly capable of go¬ 
verning, who has great views, and is attentive 
to all the duties of royalty. 

The treaty then concluded by Scrvius with the 
Latines, was engraven on a brazen pillar, which, 
in the time of Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis, was 
ftill to be feen in the temple of Diana. It was 
Latin, but inferibed in Greek letters, fuch as 
were anciently lift'd in Greece : which, lays that 
hiftorian, is no (lender proof that the founders of 
Rome were originally Grecians. The likenefs 
between the Latin and the old Grecian letters is 


confirmed by a paffage in Pliny (£). 

Servius thought to crown all his great adlions Tragical 
with refigning the royalty, and making Rome a death of 
commonwealth; and had already deferibed in a ^ rsw ' w - 
memoir the whole model of the new government, P 10n) ’ f ' 
when a death, which may be called untimely, * 

though he was of a great age, prevented the exe- UvT r. 
cution of fo noble a defign. In relating the cir-c. 46—48* 
cumftances of his tragical end, I muft look back 
' a little. 


Servius had two daughters by Tarquinia, 
daughter of Tarquinius Prifcus. When they 
were marriageable, he gave them to their cou- 
fin-germans, that prince’s two grandfons. His 
fons-in-law met each in their fpoufes difpofitiops 
entirely oppofite to their genius and temper. 


(a) Ea erat confeffio, ca- eafdem nenc qua: nunc fuilt 
put rerum Romam efle ; de Latins, indico erit Delphi* 
quo toties armis certatum fu- ca tabula antiqui z:h i qua: 
erat. Liv. eft hodie in Palatio, &c. 

[b\ Vetere3 Graxas fuilTe Plin. L 7. c, 58. 

M 3 


Lucius 
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Lucius, the elder brother, a man daring, haugh¬ 
ty, and cruel, had a wife of a meek, reafonable 
fpirit, full of tendernds and refpcct for her fa¬ 
ther. Aruns, the younger brother, much more 
humane and traftable, found in young Tullia 
one of your bold enterprizing women, capable 
of the biackeft deeds. Fortune, fays Livy (*?), 
feems to have avoided the conjunction of two 
violent tempers to prolong Servius’s reign, and 
enable him to fettle the government of Rome on 
firm and iafting foundations. 

lcurg 1 uiiia, as I laid, violent and impetu¬ 
ous, perceiving nuther ambition nor daringnefs 
in her hufband, bore with uneafinefs his peace¬ 
able temper, by her called indolence and cowar¬ 
dice. inclined entirely to the other Tarquin, 
fire ceaitci net to praife, admire, extol him, as 
a man of fpirit, as a prince worthy his birth. 
She fpoke with contempt of her After, for fo ill 
feccncir.g fuch a Lufband. Likenefs of temper 
and inclinations quickly united L. Tarquin and 
young Tu;i»a [b\. In the private conventions 
which fire often procured with her brother-in- 
law, fhe u it d the moft injurious and contume¬ 
lious language, to infpire him with a contempt 
for her hufband and filter. She faid, u It would 
“ have been much better tor them both to re- 
“ main unmarried, than to be joined to tem- 
cc pers contrary to their own, and forced by the 
“ ftupidity of others ltiamefully to languifh 
“ away their time. If the gods had given her 
“ the hufband the deferved, fhe would foon 
cc behold in her family the crown fhe faw in 

t (a) Forts ita inciaerat, ne fet, confcituique civitatis mo- 
duo violenta inger.ia matri- res pofTent. Liv. 
monio jungereniur; fortuna ( b ) Contrahit celeriter fi- 

aedo populi Romani, quo militudo eos, ut fere fit ma- 
dintarnius Servii regnum ef- lum malo aptillimum. Liv. 

“ her 
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44 her father’s. 5 ’ It was not hard to infufe her 

* 

lentiments into the prince, and bend him to her 
defigns. They immediately plotted the death, 
the one of her hufband, the other of his wife •, 
and after the excution of. the double murder, 
they joined together'their fortune and furious 
tempers in marriage, which Servius dared not 
oppole, though he dreaded the fatal confequen- 
ces of it. 

As they now faw no other obftacle to their 
ambition but Servius’s life, the third of domi¬ 
nion quickly carried them from their nrft crime 
to another (till more horrible •, that fury, which 
Tarquin had always by his fide, not letting him 
reft night or day, for fear of lofing the fruit of 

O «/ 7 u 

her fir It parricides. What words did file not 
uie r u She had indeed found a man that was 
14 called her hufband, and with whom file 
44 might live in a private and dilhonourable fer- 
44 vitude 5 not a prince who thought himfclf 
44 worthy a throne, who remembered he was 
44 grandfon to king Tarquin, and cliofc rather 
cc to feize the feepter than wait for it. If you 
c: are the man I imagine mgfelf married to, I call 
44 you my kufvanf my lord , and my king. But 
44 if not , my condition is Jo far altered for the 
64 worfe, as 1 find here wiekednefs joined to cowar- 
44 dice . Dare only , and you will meet no oh - 
44 ftacie. You need net , like your grandfather, 
44 crofis the feas , or irax cl to Rome f rom Corinth 
or Tarquinii to acquire with difficulty a foreign 

Your boufholi geds , the image of 
your grandfather , the palace you are in , the 
44 throne you daily behold , the name of Tarquin , 
44 all create and fainte you king . If you want 

courage for thefe things , why do,you fill difap- 
44 point the city? why do you appear like a prince 
44 that cxpelfs to reign ? Be gone from hence to 

M 4 44 Tarquinii 


44 kingdom . 
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“ *farquinii 01 ■ Corinth : return back to your fir ft 
“ originate mors like ycur brother than your grand- 
“ father (a)” 

With fiich language fhe inceffantly fpurred 
him on, and herfeif coo, by comparing herfelf' 
to Tanaquil, who, though a ftranger in Rome, 
had twice together dilpoied of the fcepter, fir ft 
to her hufband, then to her fon-in-law ; whilft 
fhe, fprung from royal blood, could do nothing 
towards giving or taking away the crown, 

Tarquin, encouraged by the fpeeches of this 
dcmeftic fury, throws off all reftraint, and re- 
folvedly purfues the wicked defign. He labours 
to gain the fenators, efpecially of the new crea¬ 
tion. He reminds them of what his grandfa¬ 
ther had done for them, and urges them to fhow 
their gratitude to him. He engages the youth 
to him by prefents, and daily increafes his parry 
by his affability, and by promifing wonders of 
himfelf, whilft he loads the king with the blacked 
afperfions. 

When he thought the proper hour was come 
to difcover his intention, furrounded with a 
guard he abruptly enters the Forum. Fear feiz- 
ing all, he advances to the fcnate-houfe, feats 
himfelf on the throne, and orders the fenators to 
be convened in king Tarquin’s name. They 
inftantly affcmble, lome prepared beforehand. 


la; Si tu i? e?, coi nupram 
efte me arbirror, Sc virgin Sc 
xegem appellor fin mini:*, eo 
nunc pejjs mutara elt rc>, 
quod ii-hic cum ipnvia elt 
fcelus. Quin accingerb? Non 
tibi ab Corinrho, rec ah Tar- 
quiniis, ur patri :uo, peregri- 
na regna mohri necelie elt. 
Tii te penates, patriique, & 
patris imago, & domus regia, 


Sc m oomo regale folium, Sc 
nomen Tarquinium creat vo* 
caique regem. Aut fi ad hare 
p.Tum e.t animi, quid fruftra- 
rib civitatcm? quid te ut re- 
gium juvenem confpici finis ? 
Facefle hinc Tarquinios, aut 
Corinthum. Devolvere retro 
ad fiirpem, fratri fimilio^ 
quam patri. 

others 
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others for fear their abfence fliould be deemed a 
crime •, the greateft part furprifed and troubled 
at fo ftrange and unexpefteu an event, and be¬ 
lieving Servius undone. Then Tarquin begins 
with faying, 44 Servius, a flave, and the fon of 
44 a (lave, after the unworthy death of his grand- 
44 father, had feized the kingdom by the prac- 
44 tices of a woman, without the cuftomary in- 
cc terregnum, without the fufrrages of the pco- 
cC pie, or the confent of the lenate. Thus 
44 born, thus created king, he had been a pro- 
44 tedlor of thofe that like himfelf were fprung 
44 from the dregs of the people, and out of ha- 
4 < tred to a noble extradtion, he had difpoffefTed 
44 the patricians of their lands, to give them to 
44 perfons of the meaneft condition. The bur- 
44 dens and taxes which before were equally di- 
44 vided, were by him thrown upon the nobles 
44 alone. He had eftablilhed the cenfus for no 
44 other end but to expofe to envy the fortune 
44 of the rich, and to have wherewithal to gra- 
44 tify his creatures, that is, the meaneft and 
44 moft beggarly part of the city.” 

Servius, upon information of what palled in 
the fenate, comes in whilft Tarquin was thus 
haranguing : and with a loud voice cries out the 
moment he fees him on the throne. What! tfar- 
quin , dare you , while I am alive , to call the fe¬ 
nate ^ and fit in my throne? Tarquin fiercely re¬ 
plied, “ He fate in his grandfather’s feat, to 
44 which a grandfon had more right than a 
44 flave : Servius had too long infulted his bet- 
44 ters, and abufed their patience.” Their fa¬ 
vourers, on both Tides, made a great noife, 
the people at the fame time ruflied into the fe¬ 
nate, and it appeared the quarrel was to be de¬ 
cided by force. 


Then 
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Then Tarquin, feeing a neceffity of coming 
to extremities, as he was young and vigorous, 
takes the old man by the wade, carries him out 
of the aflembly, and throws him down the Heps 
into the Forum; then returns into the fenate. 

Servius, all over bruifed, and more dead than 
alive, was led towards his palace by a few offi¬ 
cers that had not delerted him out cf fear. Fie 
had fcarce reached the ftreet called Vicus Cypri¬ 
nt (i), when he was overtaken and murdered by 
perfons lent after him by Tarquin. It is believ¬ 
ed, and with great probability, that the deed 
was done by Tullia’s advice. It is certain, Die 
haftily came forth at the firffc noife, and eroding 
the Forum in her chariot, without any regard 
to the decencies of her fex, or the manners of 
the time, drove to the fenate, called out her 
hufband, and firft faluted him king. He or¬ 
dered her immediately to withdraw out of the 
tumult. When in her return, die came to the 
end of the Cyprian ilreer, the coachman, turn¬ 
ing to the left to go up the efquiline hill, ftop- 
ped fnort ftruck with horror, and fhowed his. 
midrefs Servius’s body covered with blood. 
The fight ferved only to exafperate and harden. 
Tuliia. The furies, avengers of her fider and 
hufband (lays Livv) quite bereaved her at that 
inftant of her reafon : fo that forgetting, not 
only the fentiments of nature, but even of hu¬ 
manity, fhe ordered the chariot to be driven 
over her lathers body, which occafioned the 
ftreet to be called vie as feeler at us > (the ftreet of 
c Joickednefs) . She entered her houfe as in triumph, 
fure of reigning for the future, and rejoicing 
within herfeif ior the happy fuccefs of her vil- 

(i) Cyprius, fays Varro, ftgnifttSj in the old Sabine lan- 
guage, good er happy. 


Ianies. 
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Sanies. So many horrors would feem incredible 

if the effedts of ambition were not known. 

* 

Servius Tullius reigned forty years. Had the 
belt prince in the world been his fucceffor, he 
would have found it difficult to equal his repu¬ 
tation, fo mild and gentle had his reign been. 
Tarquin carried his inhumanity fo far as to deny 
him the funeral folemnities of a king. His bo¬ 
dy was by his widow Tarquinia conveyed in 
the night to his tomb with a few friends only ; 

and, as if fhe had furvived her hufband but to 
pay him thefe laft duties, fhe died prefently 
after. 


CHAPj 
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CHAP. VII. 

TZ* Reign of TARQ^UINIUS 

SUPERBUS. 

Baronin governs tyrannically . He makes the La¬ 
tin es bis friends: defiroys Lumas Herdonius , 
oppcfes bis defigns: concludes a treaty with 
the Lativ.es : erects a temple to Jupiter Latialis. 
His war with the Sabines: he takes the city of 
Gabii by ftratagem. Far quin, during peace , 
builds the capital. Lhe Sibyl's books. Brutus 
attends two of his fons to Delphos. Character 
of Brutus. Siege of Ardea. Fatal death of 
Lucretia , which cccafions the expulfion of the 
kings. State of Rome . 

far quin rys A R QUIN afcended the throne, without 
governs ts- j[ the obfervance of any of the laws which ’till 
ranntcnly t [ ]en ] ia d been praftifed: nor was the royalty 

Ar. t C° conferred on him either by people or ienate. 

His aftcr-conduft was agreeable to fuch begin- 
Dionyf. nirgs, and juftlv procured him the firname of 
1 -4 P- 2 44 Superbus , the Proud •, which word, in the La- 
T.ff tin tongue joins the idea of cruelty to that of 

L*iV. I ♦ 4 • 

c. 

’At his very accefiion to empire, he began tQ 
a ft eft an air of haughtinefs and pride, not only 
to the people, but the nobles themfelves who had 
promoted his advancement. He entirely altered 
the difcipline of the kings his predccefTors : fub- 
verted the wifeft regulations, and trampling upr 
on the laws of equity, purfued in all his aftions 
the methods of tyrannical and arbitrary power. 
He appointed a guard of the moft refolute men 
he could find, whether Romans or foreigners, 

and 
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snd armed them with fwords and lances. Their 
bu finds was to (land centry by night round the 
palace, to attend him by day wherever he went, 
and continually watch for his fafety. He feldom 
came abroad, and never at regular hours. He 
held his councils in private with his moft trufty 
friends, rarely in public, nor did he confult the 
fenate on any affair. His guards fuffered no 
man to approach him that was not fent for •, and 
they that were admitted to his audience, far 
from being favourably received, met with fevere 
looks and threatning language, capable of 
breeding terror; and happy was that man, 
whole tear was his only puniftiment. 

When Tarquin thought his power firmly efta- 
blilhed, he fuborned the moft profligate of his 
creatures to inform againft fuch eminent citizens 
as he had a mind to deftroy. He began with 
thofe that he knew were not in his intereft, and 
had ftiown indignation at Servius’s death. He 
proceeded to fuch as difiiked the new govern¬ 
ment : then he attacked the wealthieft perfons 
of Rome; for, under fuch a prince, riches be¬ 
come a crime. Informations were brought a- 
gainft thofe he wanted to difpatch, as guilty of 
various offences, and chiefly for attempts upon 
his perfon. Upon general accufations, without 
any manner of proof, he condemned fome to 
death, and others to banifhment. He feized all 
their eftates, with a fmall part of which he re¬ 
warded the informers. The dread of thefe un¬ 
juft profecutions drove from Rome a great num¬ 
ber of the principal citizens. Some were put 
to death without any noife, others carried by 
force from their houfes: feme feized in the coun¬ 
try and cruelly murdered, whole bodies could 
not be found after their death. By thefe unjuft 
a'nd cruel proceedings he deftroyed the beft part 

of 
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of the fcnate, and filled not the vacancies, to 
render that body the more contemptible by the 
fmalinefs of their number, and prevent their 
complaints of not being; confulced. For war, 

1 w ' 

peace, treaties, alliances, Tarquin tranfadted all 
by himfelf, without the advice either of people 

or fenate. 

He prohibited by an edict, both in town and 
country, all the affemblies, wherein the fame 
curia or neighbouring villages uftd to meet for 
the celebration of feftivals and facrifices, left the 
citizens thus aflembled fhould form lome defign 
againft his perfon and government. Moreover, 
he had fpies in every place, who crept into all 
companies and entertainments, to be witnefles of 
what had paflld, and who frequently began firft 
to fpeak ill of the king, for the better difeovering 
the lentiments of others. They failed not inftantly 
to make their report to the tyrant j and who¬ 
ever had let tall the ieaft word againft the pre- 
fent ftate of affairs, was infallibly condemned to 
the fevereft punifhments. 

How well fettled foever Tarquin’s authority 


rutkes the might be, he reflected, that a power eftablifhed 


Ui'nln*' f° rce °f arms a lone, in contempt of the molt 
Dionvi^ * facred laws, was liable to ft range revolutions, if 
I4.pl246. it was not ftrengthened with a foreign fupport 
— 2 49 - ao-ainft the domeftic difeontents and commotions. 

r • ] o 

L [’ To that end, he courted the alliance of one of the 
c m 9 5 - principal Latine nobles, Octavius Mamilius, to 

whom he married his daughter. Mamilius re- 
flded at Tufculum, where his high birth, dedu¬ 
ced by him from Telegonus, fon of Ulyffes and 
Circe, gave him the firft rank. He was alfo 
reckoned 2n able warrior 2nd experienced general. 
This alliance procured him the amity of all the 
powerful and confiderable perfons among the 
Latines. 

Depending 
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Depending therefore upon a ftrong affiftance He rffjiroys 
from thence, he thought of a war with the Sa- Turnus 
bines, who had thrown off the yoke after Ser- bierdomus. 

vius’s death. To that end he appointed a meet¬ 
ing of the Latine cities at Terentina. All the 
deputies repaired thither very early on the day 
fixed by himfelf. Tarquin made them wait ’till 
almoft fun-fet. Moft of the deputies were very 
angry at his delay. But efpecially Turnus Her- 
donius, deputy of Aricia, powerful for his riches 
and friends, fiercely inveighed again ft: Tarquin, 
of whofe arrogar.ee and pride he gave feveral 
inftances in his conduct, and particularly his 
contempt, in not coming to the afTembly which 
was called by himfelf. Whilft he was fpeaking, 

Tarquin arrived. A profound filence enfued, 
and all the deputies rofc up to falute him. The 
king began with making excule for coming fo 
late, alledging he was detained by an arbitration 
between a father and fon. Such an arbitration 
(replies Turnus) is of all others the JhorteJt: the 
fon need only be told , unlefs he obeys his father , 
mifehief ‘will befall him. Upon faying thefe 
words, Turnus withdrew, and it being now late, 
the afTembly was put off to next day. 

Tarquin was not of a temper patiently to bear 
the affront he had received. He prefently pro- 
jefts a revenge which none but himfelf would 
have thought of. He bribes with money Tur- 
rius’s fervants that brought his baggage; and 
engages them to fuller arms to be conveyed in 
the night to their mailer’s lodgings, and con¬ 
cealed among the baggage. The thing was 
done fpeedily. and without noife. 

On the morrow, before day, Tarquin fends 
for the deputies upon an urgent affair of 
the utmoft importance. He tells them, “ His 

“ coming 

t 
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c - coming yefterday fo lace to the affembly was 
“ by a particular providence of the gods, and 
“ for the fafety of them all. Turnus had plot- 
“ ted ail their deaths to become lole mafter of 
ct the Latines; and would have executed his 
tc project the day before, if the perfon he chitf- 
cs ly aimed at had not delayed his coming. 
<c His invectives againft him were owing to the 
“ vexation of being difappointed: but his 
<c wicked defign was only deferred ; he did not 
tc queftion but he was to come that morning to 
the affembly with a band of armed confpira- 
c; tors: for he had received intelligence that a 
<c grea: quantity of arms had been conveyed to 
li his houfr. It was eafy as well as important 
cc to know the truth, and therefore defired them 
“ to accompany him toTurnus’s lodgings.” 

Turnus’s violenttemper, hisytfterday’sfpecch* 
and Tarquin’s coming too late, which might in¬ 
deed have caufcd the project to be delayed, ren¬ 
dered the thing not improbable. They go 
therefore with an inclination to believe the fait, 
but determined however not to give credit with¬ 
out the teftimony of their own eyes, and the 
lischt and touch of the iwords. At their coni- 

O 

ing to the houfe, the guards furrounded Turnus, 
waked by the noife. Every corner is fearched, 
and the arms are produced. The truth of the 
confpiracy is no longer doubted. The affembly 
is immediately called, and Turnus brought thi¬ 
ther bound hand and foot. The fight of the 
arms, which were expofed to view in the mid¬ 
dle of the room, raifed fuch indignation, that 
without hearing the accufcd, the deputies, ter¬ 
rified, and ftill trembling for fear of their fup- 
pofed dangtr, condemned him to die. He was 
immediately executed, by being thrown into 

the 
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the head of the Ferentine fpring, arid drowned 
under a hurdle covered with (tones (i). 

A moment’s refie&ion and examination ih 
cool blood, would have quickly difpelled this 
•chimerical plot, and fhown the calumny in it’s 
true colours, by a thouland grofs contradictions 
which mult have been viftble to perlons of the 
lead penetration. But paffion, blind and deaf, 
neither lees nor hears any thing, and (huts the 
door againft realon and truth. 

Tarquin was thanked in full affembly for the 
important lervice done by him to the whole 
Latine nation, in delivering the heads of the 
cities from fo imminent danger, and in reward 
of his falfe accufation, acknowledged fovereign 
of the whole country, on the fame terms and 
with the fame honours as his grandfather Tar¬ 
quin had been before him. 

Tarquin by this refolution, peaceable poffef- Dioojf. 
for of the empire of the Latines, fent to the 
Vollci and Hernici to enter into his alliance and 


friendihip. Of all the Volfci, only the Ecetra- 
nians and Antiates accepted his offers: the Her¬ 
nici were more compilable, and all came into 


the league. 

■ For the (Lengthening of thefe new alliances, Tarynht 
Tarquin propofed erecting a temple common to mafles a 
the Romans, Latines, and Hernici, that in a treat , y . 

, . r u ■ ■' r i » wiw the 

yearly meeting or all in tne lame place, they i atine) 

might lacrifice and teaft together^ and treat of and credit 
their common affairs. Tarquin’s project was the temple 
univerfally approved, and a hill which com -°[ 7 u t ltn 
mands Alba, and lies almoff in tbe center 0 { LatUi<i - 


Latinm, was chofen for the general meeting. 


(I) Ut indita caufr, no\o jeda, fa\ifq•.»e corsgeltis mer- 
genere iethi, and caput aq-j;e geretur. liv. I 1. c. 51. 
Fcrentiua.*, cr.ite luperne in* 

• VOL. I. 


N 


In 
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In that place, where Jupiter was afterwards 
worfhipped by the name of Latialis , Tarquin 
ordered facrifices to be offered in the name of 
the Romans and all the Latine cities, fairs to be 
kept, and feafts to be made, for the preferva- 
tion of union and commerce between all thefe na¬ 
tions. People from forty-feven different cities 
Repaired to thefe annual feafts, which were ever 
after very punctually celebrated, and were called 
Feri# Latin#. 

It is obfervable, the confuls never took the 
field, nor went into the provinces, before they 
had vifited the temple of Jupiter Latialis, and 
folemni2ed the Feriae Latinie, which they ap¬ 
pointed themfelves at what time they pleafed. 

If Tarquin was an unjuft king in peace, he 
I- 4 -P - 5 ° was not in like manner an ill general in war(tf): 

but in that refpedt would have been as famous as 
the kings his predecelfors, had not his other 
faults eclipfed the luftre of his martial virtues 
Tarquin and exploits. More fecure than ever of his au- 
makenear thority, after the renewal of the treaties with the 
fzvitb tbe Latine cities, he refolved to march againft the 

amt/olci Sabines, and particularly the Volfci, who had 
an °J a * re f u f ec ] i Q enter into the league accepted by the 

Latines, and had ravaged the Roman territory. 
He gave the Volfci battle on their boders, flew 
great numbers of their men, put the reft to 
flight, and forced them into Suefla-Pometia, 
one of their beft cities. He befieged it in form, 
and after a long and brave refiftance took it by 
ftorm. Tarquin, mafter of the city, put all to 
the fword that were found in arms. The booty 
was confiderable, a tenth part of which he re- 
ferved for building the capitol. 


252. 


Liv. 1 . 1 
c. 53. 


(a) Nec, injuftus in pa¬ 
ce rex, itaduxbelli pravus fa¬ 
it. Qaum ea arte asquafiet fu- 


periores reges, ni degenera' 
turn in aliis huic quoque de 
cori ofFecifiet. Liv. 


He 
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He met with greater difficulty in taking Ga- Tarquin 
bii, a Latine city, and was at laft obliged 
raife the fiege. Gabii flood about a hundred ^ eJj™* 
ftadia (or furlongs) from Rpme, in the road to D^yf. 
Praenefte. He did not however difpair of ta-1.4. p.222 
king it, and only uled ftratagem inftead of~ 2 57 - 
force, which had been fo unfuccefsful. Sextus, V 
the eldeft of his three fons *, with his father’s 0 ’ 33 5 


confent fled to Gabii, complaining of Tarquin’s 
infupportable cruelty. He lamented his misfor¬ 
tune in terms capable of moving the hardeft 
heart. He told them, 44 Being in danger eve**- 
46 ry moment of lofing his life by the hands of 

46 his father, he had with difficulty efcaped from 
44 his fury, and was come to them for refuge. 
44 If they refufed to receive him, he would go 
44 from city to city ’till he found thofe that would 
44 defend children againft the cruelty of fatherSi 
44 And perhaps they that afforded him protec- 
44 tion would have no caufe to repent it.” The 
Gabians looked upon his coming as a particular 
providence, and gave him an extraordinary re¬ 
ception. He was loaded with honours, and ad¬ 
mitted into all their councils. When any other 
matter was under debate, he readily fubmitted 
to the opinion of the Gabians, as better acquain¬ 
ted with the affairs of their country than a fo¬ 
reigner, like him ; but as for the war with the 
Romans, as he perfeftly knew the ftrength of 
the two nations, and how his father was hated 
and detefted by the Romans, he concealed not 
his belief that he could fpeak on that fubjedfc 
more knowingly than others. And indeed, he 
drew into his fentiment the principal Gabians. 
War with the Romans was refolved. He was 


* He was the youngeft according to Livy. Minimus ex tri- 

bus erac. Lib, 1. c. 53. 
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himfelf put at the head of a ftrong party, fcr.t 
out to plunder the lands ot the enemies, and al¬ 
ways returned with a confiderable booty. He 
fo gained the confidence of the Gabians, that he 
was chofen their general. Under his condutt 
they had always the advantage in their engage¬ 
ments with the Romans. Thefe good fucceffts 1 
rendered him almoft as abfolute at Gabii as Tar- 
quin was at Rome. 

Sextus, perceiving the hour come of reaping 
the fruit of his impoftures, lent, unknown to the 
Gabians, a man to his father, to tell him his fi- 
tuation, and to know his commands. Tarquin, 
unwilling to truft the meffenger with any ver¬ 
bal anfwer to his fon, leads him into the garden, 
where grew a great many poppies. There, 
walking in a grave and thoughtful pofture, he 
amufes himfelt with ftriking off the heads of 
the higheft poppies: and having taken feveral 
turns, fends back the meffenger with no other 
anfwer *. Sextus eafily gueffed his father’s mean¬ 
ing. He puts to death on various pretences the 
perfons of the greateft credit at Gabii, and be¬ 
come matter by the cruel dexterity of ftriking 
off heads, betrays the city at laft to the Ro¬ 
mans. 

The Gabians expefted the fevereft and moft 
inhuman treatment. They were agreeably de¬ 
ceived. Tarquin neither executed nor banifhed 
a Angle perfon. He deprived no man of his 
eftate or dignity. He feemed to forget the cha- 
rafter of tyrant- to affume that of king, and 
affembling the Gabians, told them he would re- 
ftore them their eftates and their city. He afted 

* Tbrajybulus of Attletium Corinth , and much after the 
had formerly given the fame fame manner . 
advice to Periandcr tyrant of 


thus 
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thus for the farther fecuring the empire of Rome 
by their means, perfuaded that the fidelity of 
thefe conquered people, whom he treated with 
lb much humanity, would for the future be his 
ftrongeft lupport, and that full of gratitude they 
would uphold him and his children on the throne. 

Had he treated the Romans in. that manner, he 
would have had no occafion for a foreign aid 
againft his own fubjeCts. But he could not re¬ 
member, that the ftrongeft bulwark of the throne 
is the love of the people (a). 

That the Gabians might have nothing to fear 
for the future, and might confider as fure and 
lafting the favour he had granted them, he wrote 
with his own hand the terms on which he re¬ 
ceived them into his protection and friendfhip, 
confirmed from that time the treaty of alliance 
by a lblemn oath on the victims that were facri- 
ficed. We have at this day (fays Dionyfius 
HalicarnafTenfis) Tarquin’s treaty with the Ga¬ 
bians. It is to be feen in the temple of Jupiter 
Fidius (called by the Romans SanRus *), on a 
wooden fhield covered with the hide of an ox Dionyf. 
facrificed on that occafion. The articles of theP* 2 57 « 
treaty, written in old characters on the hide, are 
ftill legible. This done, he makes his eldeft 
Ion Sextus king of Gabii, and returns with his 
forces to Rome. He afterwards advanced in 
like manner two other fons, Aruns over Circa - 


um , and Titus over Sigtiia . 

Tarquin, freed, at leaft in part, from the Tar quin's 
troubles of war, turned his thoughts to the works im P° rtant 
left unfinifhed by his grandfather. He under- 
took to carry to the Tyber the fubterraneous Dionyf. 

p. 246. 

(a) f Regi] unum eft inex- * According to others, San- Liv.c.5 

pugnalilemunim6ntum,amor cu$, orSangUi. 

civium. Sett dec!em.L\.c. 19. 
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paflages for conveyance of the water and filth 
of the city, which were but juft begun, and 
.furrounded with porticoes, for a Ihelcer to the 
fpeftators, the amphitheatre raifed by Tarqui- 
nius Prifcus: works, that the magnificence of 
Auguftus’s age (fays Livy) (a) could hardly 
equal. The meaner fort of people were great 
fufferers by them, for Tarquin, as covetous as 
cruel, paid them very poorly, and treated them 
hardily. Particularly the perfons employed in 
digging the fubterraneous canals endured a great 
deal, and caught mortal diftempers, caufed by 
the contagious ftink of the muddy waters. 

His principal and moft material work was 
building the temple of Jupiter, purfuant to his 
' grandfather’s vow. Tarquin the Elder, in his 
- laft battle with the Sabines, promifed temples 
1 to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, if by their aid 
he obtained the viftory. Believing he was 
heard, he had, with immenfe labour, filled up 
the fteep top of the Tarpeian hill, and levelled 
the ground on which he intended to build. But 

O 

death put a ftop to his works. Tarquin, who 
had reierved for raifing thefe edifices the tenths 
of the l^oiis of Sueffa Pometia, fent for a great 
number of workmen from Hetruria, to begin 
the undertaking. He was .aifp obliged after¬ 
wards to employ the citizens, and though their 
labour was by it greatly increafed, they com¬ 
plained not, pleafed with the honour of build¬ 
ing the temples of the gods with their own 
hands (b). This religious lentiment is noble in 
Heathens, and fhould make us blufh. 

[a) Quib'JS'juobusoperibus & ipfe m-iitiae adderetur Ia- 
vix nova haec magmficentia bor, minus tamen plebs gra- 
quicquam adsquare potuit. vabatur, fe templa deum ex- 

[b) Qui cum baud parvus asdificare manibus fuis. 
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The hiftorians have adorned the foundation Dionyf. 
of this temple with many prodigies, all por- ] -?*P 202, 
tending the future grandeur of the Roman em- l *' 
pire. It was doubted in what part of the hill c '^^' 
the foundations fhould be digged, becaufe there 
were feveral gods which had altars on the fame 
hill, and which were to be removed to make 
room for the new edifice. The augurs refolvfcd 
to confult each deity one after another, and not 
touch their altars before they had given their 
confent. The confulted gods agreed that their 
altars might be removed elfewhere, except the 
god Terminus and the goddefs of Youth, who 
could not be prevailed with by the prayers of 
the augurs, and refufed to give place. The 
augurs thence conjectured that the bounds of the 
rity and empire fliould (land for ever, and 
Rome always flourifh with youth and vigour. 

The two deities were inclofed within the tern- 

* 

pie. Dionyfius Halicarnaflenfis places this event 
under Tarquin the Elder, and Livy under Tar- 
quin the Proud. 

Whilft the foundations of this (lately edifice Dionyf. 
were laying, another ftrange prodigy appeared. ^ 4 -P ^ 7 - 
Very deep in the earth was found a man’s head, 1V * 1 1 
as frefh as if it had been juft cut off, and dyed 
with blood of a lively red colour. Tarquin, 
furprized at this accident, ordered a ceffation of 
work, and the foothfayers to be advifed with. 

The moft fkilful of them (he was an Hetrurian) 
after confulting the augurs, returned this anfwer 
to the deputies: 0 Romans , tell your fellow-citu 
zens , it is the will of the fates , that the place 
where a head has been founds Jhall one day be the 
Capitol of Italy , From that time the hill, cal¬ 
led firft the Saturnian , then the Tarpeian , was 
named the Capitol , from the Latin word caput, 
fignifying head. 

N 4 Tarquin* 
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Tarquin, animated with ficfh zeal by this 
anfwer, relumed the work, and forwarded it 
confiderably : but he could not entirely finilh 
it, becaufe of his expulfion from Rome at the 
time he was about to bring it to perfection. 
The temple was not compieated ’till the third 
yepr of the confular government. It was built 
on the top of the hill, in length two hundred 
feet, with almoft the fame breadth. It may be 
judged of (fays Dionyfius Halicarnaflenfis) by 
the temple raifed in the days of our fathers on 
the foundations of the old one, which was con- 
fumed by fire, and from which it differs only 
in the riches and magnificence of it’s ornaments. 
Though the building was chiefly dedicated to 
Jupiter, it contained, however, two other tempks 
or chapels under the fame roof. One of thefe 
chapels was facred to Juno, the other to Miner¬ 
va:. in the middle flood Jupiter’s. The front 
of the capitol (fays Dionyfius Ha! i earn alien fis, 
fpeaking of that which was rebuilt) looks to the 
South, and faces the Forum. A periflyle runs 
quite round. In the front are three rows of 
pillars: the fides have but two. One hundred 
very large flcps, at a confiderable diflance from 
one another, lead up to the temple [from the 
Forum]. 

In reflecting on fo (lately an edifice as was 
Tarquin’s capitol, it is aftonifhing to fee fuch 
magnificence and taftc for architecture, in a city 
not very antient, and generally involved in wars. 
To judge of the grandeur of Rome by her pro¬ 
jects and undertakings, fbe feems to have thought 
herfelf from that time ddlined to become the 
metropolis and miftrefs of the world. And, in¬ 
deed, it will appear by a clofe examination of 
her proceedings and policy, as well in war as in 
peace, that every thing feemed to tend to that 

end. 
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end, not certainly by a knowledge of futurity, 

(tor whence fhould fhe have it?) but by a fort 
of indinCt and fecret prefage, or rather, to fpeak 

more juftly, by a fuperior providence, infufed 
into her without her perception by the Supreme 
Arbiter of dates and empires, who, for the ex¬ 
ecution' of his particular defigns, directed all 
her fteps, and cauled her to take on every oc- 
cafion the mod proper means for edablifhing 
and increafing her power. 

It is obfervable, all the Heathen hidorians ge¬ 
nerally aferibe the greatnefs and power of the 
Romans to a divine protection, declared in their 
favour after an extraordinary and fingular man¬ 
ner, Is it natural, indeed, that feven kings 
fucceffively, of different countries and families, 
and often of contrary tempers, fhould fteddily 
follow the fame political views, and the fame 
principles of government? The laft Tarquin 
mud however be excepted in feveral rdpedts. 

Where do we find an indance of a like unifor¬ 
mity in any hidory whatfoever ? Does not the 
experience of all ages, and of all nations, lhow 
that the fucceffor is pleafed with pulling down 
what has been fet up by his predeceffor, and that 
every prince has his peculiar notions, manners, 
and fancies ? Whereas at Rome we fee a plan 
purfued, which the various regulations of the 
kings, all tending to the fame end, ferve only 
to drengthen and compleat. 

Not but that in many things the Roman go¬ 
vernment had its weakneffes and failings, witnefs 
the fervile dependence on the arufpices and au¬ 
gurs, the blind credulity for the mod obfeure ora¬ 
cles, and for omens, witnefs the cafual meeting of 
things, dreams, Sibylline books, of which I am 
going to fpeak, and a thoufand other filly par¬ 
ticulars. But notwithdanding all this, the af¬ 
fairs 
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fairs of the ftate were in the main conducted 
with extraordinary prudence. 

7 beSib^Ts R was in this reign that the Sibylline writings 
Bosks were brought to Rome. An unknown and 
Dionvf. ftrange woman came to the king, and offered 

-60him nine volumes of the Sibylline oracles. 

Tarquin refufing to give the money fhe de¬ 
manded,-{he burnt three volumes, and returned 
fome time after with the other fix, afking the 
fame price as fhe had done for the nine. She 
was looked upon as a mad-woman,” and her 
offer rejected with fcorn and contempt. Then 
Ihe burnt three volumes more, and appearing 
before the king, told him {he was going to burn 
the laft three, if he would not give her what fhe 
demanded at firft. Tarquin furprized at the 
woman’s obftinacy, fent for the augurs, who 
faid he could not purchafe too dear the remaining 
books. The woman immediately received the 
money, and charging them to be kept with great 
care, inftantly vanifhed. 

All this has much the air of a trick invented 
by Tarquin himfelf, to impofe upon the people, 
and to find in the books of the Sibyls whatever 
the government pleafed, of which in the fequel 
we have feveral inftances. Be this as it wilf, 
the king committed the cuftody of the new trea- 
fure to two perfons chofen out of the nobility, 
and appointed under them two public officers to 
take care of its prefervation. But after the ex- 
pulfion of the kings, the republic was more 
particularly careful of thefe myfterious books. 
They were put into a ftone-cheft, which was 
depofited in one of the vaults under the capitol, 
and committed to the keeping of officers ap¬ 
pointed for that purpofe. They were but two 
a good while. In the year of Rome 387, the 
number was increafed to ten, and afterwards by 

. Sylla 
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Sylla to fifteen (i). They were perfons of the 
firft rank, and on this account exempted from 
all burdenfome offices. The Sibylline oracles 
were confulted by an order of the fenate, upon 

infurre&ions and feditions in the ftate, upon 
any notable defeat, upon a plague or other con¬ 
tagious diftemper, and upon prodigies portend¬ 
ing fome great difafter. In the conflagration of 
the capitol during the wars of Marius and Sylla, 
the Sibylline books were burnt with the temple. 
This lofs was deemed the greateft that could hap¬ 
pen to the republic, and people were fent into 
all the provinces of the empire, and to the neigh¬ 
bouring kings and allies to gather up what could 
be found of the Sibylline oracles. A collection 
was made to apply to as before upon extraordi¬ 
nary occafions. 

There is nothing more obfcure or uncerain 
than what is related of the Sibyls (2). Thus 
were called certain women, who pretended to 
divine infpiration, and knowledge of the future. 
Neither their number nor the time of their 
appearance is known. Varro reckons ten : of 
which the mod famous are, the Delphian , the 
Erythraean , the Cunuean (3). The laft is fup- 
pofed to offer Tarquin a collection of the ora¬ 
cles of feveral Sibyls. The fathers are divided 
in their opinions upon this fubjeCt. The great- 
eft part believed them infpired by the devil; 
fome by God himfelf in reward of their virgi¬ 
nity. The laft opinion is not very likely. The 


(1) They <ivtre at firft cal¬ 
led Duumviri, afterwards 
Decemviri, and laftly Quin- 
decemviri, and were an order 
of priefthood. 

(2) Sibylla, quafi airs 

that is, Dei confilium, the 


counfel of God . 

{3) As well from Cuma 
in Molts , as from Cumse in 
Italy. Some make the SibyU 
nine , fome four, fome three, 
and fome hut one. 
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Sibylline books now extant are undoubtedly 
fpurious, The great fecrecy wherewith the 
books of the Sibyls and all that related to them 
were kept, afforded the keepers means to forge 
fuch predictions as they plealed. We have feen 
how the oppofers of Ptolemy Auletes’s reftora- 
tion to the throne, had dreffed up a Sibylline 
oracle diredly againft him. Csefar, in his ear¬ 
ned: defire to be called king, lpread among the 
people a report, that it was exprefsly afferted by 
the Sibylline books. The kingdom of the Parthi- 
ans Jhall he cojjquered by the Romans when they 
'make war under the conduct of a king: but other- 
wife they Jhall;never enter there. Thefe Sibylline 
books were thus one of the myfteries in the go¬ 
vernment, made ufe of by thole that had them in 
their power, to lead the people by a falfe appea¬ 
rance of religion (1). I return to Tarquin. 

An unexpected prodigy in the palace about the 
time I am fpeaking pf, namely, a ferpent fud- 
denly ruffling forth from a wooden pillar, gave 
the king great uneafinefs, and obliged him to 
lend on purpofe to Delphos to confult the oracle 
upon it. He thought proper to truft the affair 
with none but his two Tons, Titus and Aruns. 
They defired that their coufin Brutus might al- 
fo go with them. As Brutus will prefentfy 
make a great figure in our biftory, it is neceffary 
to dtferibe him. 

. Brutus was fon of Marcus Junius, defeended 
from one of iEneas’s followers, and diftin- 
guifhed among the Romans by his fingular me¬ 
rit. His mother was Tarquinia, daughter of 


: 1 ) Tie ccfies cr ext rat s 
that were gat here a up ,n 
Greece and ithcr parts were 
hft with the fame fuprrftiti'.n 
as the firmer+ 'till about the 
time of Tbeodcfius the Great ; 


<!• ben, the fen ate being mcfly 
Cl r fit ans , they grew out of 
vogue, and at laft were all 
burnt by Stilicho , under Mono - 


rtus. 


king 
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king Tarquin the Eider. He received a happy 
education, which formed his manners to the 
genius of the nation. He had great endow¬ 
ments, as well of nature as art. But feeing 
many of the molt confiderable citizens put to 
death by Tarquin for the fake of their fpoils, 
among others, his father Junius and elder bro- 
ther, he refolved to leave nothing in his perfon 
or fortune that might roufe the fear or avarice of 
the king, and to feelc in contempt a fecurity 
which he could not expeft from juftice and the 
laws. He counterfeited therefore the ideot, af- 
fumed all the airs and ways of one, fuftered him- 
felf to be ftripped of all his poffefiions without a 
murmur, and became the fport of the court; 
which gained him, as filly and weak, the firname 
of Brutus. He gladly took it, in order to con¬ 
ceal under that opprobrious name the deliverer of 
the Roman people, which it was not yet time to 
difeover (a). 

The two princes carried Brutus with them to 
Delphos, not fo much for a companion, as to 
divert them in their journey by his foolilh and 
ridiculous aftions. When they were come, they 
offered their prefentsto Apollo, and jefted very 
much upon Brutus for offering only a flick. It 
was an elder-flick, in which he had privately 
inclofed a gold rod, an emblem of his charafter 
and mind. When Tarquin’s ions had dif- 
charged their commiffion, and received an an- 
fwer on the occafion of their tmbaify, they 


(a) Neque in animo fuo 
quicquam legi tiniendum, 
neque in fortuna concupif- 
cendum relinquere ftatuit; 
♦contemptu tutus effe, ubi in 
jure parum prasfidii eflef. Er¬ 
go ex induftria fades ad inii- 


tatior.em ftultitic, cum fe fu- 
aque prad® effe regi fineret, 
Bruti quoque haud abnaic 
cognomen, ut fub e-jus obten- 
tu cognominis liberator ilfe 
populi Romani animus latens, 

opperretur tempora (ua. Li-y. 


were 
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were feized with the curifioty of knowing which 
of them was deftined to reign. He , anfwered the 
oracle, who Jhall firft kifs bis mother. The Tar- 
quins agreed to keep the thing fecrec, that their 
brother Sextus, who ftaid at Rome, might know 
nothing of it, and fo be excluded the throne *, and 
refolved to draw lots who fiiould firft kifs their 
mother at their return to Rome. Our ideot ap¬ 
peared, by the event, to have better underftood 
the oracle, for pretending to fall down by chance, 
he kiffed the earth, perfuaded (he is the common 
mother of all mankind. When they came back 
to Rome, they found a war entered into againft 
the Rutuli. 

Siege of Tarquin formed the fiege of Ardea, capital of 
Ardea. the Rutuli, fituate three miles from the fea, and 

Liv - twenty from Rome, on pretence that the Romans 
DiodT{ °* ^ ^ ani ^ iec ^ were harboured in that city, and 

p 4 . p.261 their reftoration endeavoured ; but in reality be- 
—277. caufe it was the wealthieft city of Latium, and 

he had a mind to the riches, which he much 
wanted for the extraordinary expences he was in- 
gaged in by his ftructures. The king found more 
refiftance than he imagined, and the affault which 
at firft had been very brifk, grew remifs by de¬ 
grees. Whilft the fiege, which had now lafted 
fbrne time, and was carried on but (lowly by Tar¬ 
quin, afforded a good deal of leifure, the princes 
his fons paired the time in entertainments and di- 
verfions. Ardea was not above fix or feven 
leagues from Rome. 

Death of One day as they were at fupper at Sextus 
lucretia , Tarquin’s with Collatinus, Lucretia’s hufband, 
which oc - t ^ e con v er f a tion ran upon the the merit of their 

cartoned . ^ . 1 r 

the expul - wives * R ver y one gave his own the preference. 
fion of the What fignify fo many words , fays Collatinus, 
tings* you may in a few hours , if you pleafe , be convin¬ 
ced by your own eyes> bow much my Lucretia excels 

the 
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the reft. We are young: Let us mount our horfes, and 
go and furprize them . Nothing can better decide our 
difpute than the ft ate we Jhallfind them in at a time 
when moft certainly they will not expeft us. They 
were a little warmed with wine. Come on, let us 
go, they all cry together. They quickly galloped 
to Rome, where they find the princeffes, wives 
of the young Tarquins, furrounded with com¬ 
pany, amidft diverfions and good cheer. From 
thence they ride to Collatia, where they faw Lu- 
cretia in a very different fituation. With her 
women about her, fhe was at work in the inner 
part of her houfe. The vidtory was adjudged to 
her unanimoufly. She received her guefts with 
all poffible politenefs and civility. 

Lucretia’s virtue, which fhould have com¬ 
manded refpeft, was the very thing that kindled 
in the breaft of Sextus Tarquin, a very diffolute 
prince, a ftrong and deteftable paffion. Within 
a few days he returned to Collatia. And after 
having in vain tried all manner of ways to feduce 
her, at length declares he will not only murder 
her, but to deftroy her reputation with her life, 
will alfo kill a flave and place him by her fide in 
the bed. Lucretia’s conftancy, which had been 
proof againft the fear of death, could not hold 
out againft the fear of infamy. The young prince 
having facisfied his paffion, returned home as in 
triumph (a). 

On the morrow, Lucretia, overwhelmed with 
grief and defpair, fent early in the morning to 
defire her father and hufband to come to her, 
and bring with them each a trufty friend: allu¬ 
ring them there was no time to lofe. They came 

{a) Quo terrore cum vi- inde Tarquin ius ferox, ex- 
ciffec obllinatum pudicitiam pugnatod^coremuliebriTw. 
velut vitfrix libido, profeftus 


with 
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with all fpeed, the one accompanied with Va¬ 
lerius (fo famous afterwards by the name of 
Publicola) and the other with Brutus. The 
moment fhe faw them come in, Ihe could not 
command her tears: and when her hufband slic¬ 
ed if all was well: By no means : (fays fhe) (a) 
For bow can it be well with a woman after the 
lofs of her honour ? Tes, Collatinus, thy bed has 
been defiled by a ft ranger. But my body only is 
polluted^ my mind is innocent, as my death fhall 
witnefs. Promife me only not to fuffer the adulte¬ 
rer to go unpunijhed. It is Sextus Tarquinius, 
who laft night, treacherous gueft , or rather cruel 
foe, offered me violence, and reaped a joy fatal to 
me, but, if you are men, ft ill more fatal to him. 
All promifed to revenge her (b), and at that fame 
time tried to comfort her with reprefenting, 
that “ the mind only fins, not the body •, and 
“ where the confent is wanting, there can be 
tc no guilt.” What Sextus defenses (replies Lu- 
cretia) Ileave you to judge: but for me, though I 
' ■declare myfelf innocent of the crime, I exempt not 
myfelf from the punijbment . No immodeft woman 
fhall plead Lucretia s example to outlive her diftoo- 
nour . Thus faying, Ihe plunges into her bread 
a dasser fhe had concealed under her robe. 


[a) Adver.to lucrum !a* 
c r ) D'2 oborta?; q-. arerr q ?e 
viro Satin' jai-vte r Minn-.e, 
ii.quir. Sfnd tnim fetl-vi eft 
tnulieri amiffa puduttia? I t- 
fa gin viri aiieni, Collating t 
in leSto funt tuo. Ceterum , • 
corpus eft tan turn ‘viola turn : 
animus ir.fons : mors iejiis e> if. 
Sid date dextras f.derncue , 
hard impune adulitro fore. 
Sextus eft Tarquinius , qui ho¬ 
lm pro bofpite priori noSle ‘vi 
a r mat us > r.ihi ftbique % ft ves 


•virt efiisi prftiferum bine ah- 
ftulit gaudium. Liv. 

( h ) Dane ordine omnes fi- 
clem : confolantur a^gram a- 
nimi, averiendo noxam ab 
coadla in au&orem delitti. 
Mentem pcccare, non cor¬ 
pus j Si unde confilium «b* 
fuerit, culpam abefle. Vos> 
inquir, <vi- J -eritis quid illi de- 
bealur: ego me, etfi peccato 
abjoTuo, jupplu io non hbero : 
nee ulla deinde impudica Lit* 
cretia excmplo <vivet. Ibid. 

Her 
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Her father and her hufband cry out,'but Bru¬ 
tus, without lofing time in Iheedding frnitlefs 
tears, draws out of Lucretia’s breaft the dagger 
all bloody, and holding it up, I fwear, (fays 
he) by this blood fo pure and chajie before Tar - 
quin's pollution , and I call you , 0 gods , to wit - 
nefs , that with fire and f 'word I will pUrfue the 
tyrant , his wife , W all his guilty race ; aaP 
will I fuffer any p erf on for the future to reign iH 
Rome . Then he prefents the dagger to Colla- 
tinus, to Lucretius 2 and to Valerius, who were 
all furprized to behold in Brutus a prefence of 
mind and height of courge, fo different from 
what they had ’till then perceived in him. All 
took the fame oath. 

This oath was as the fignal of a general in- 
furreftion. The fight of Lucretia’s body ex*- 
pofed all over blood in the forum of Collatia, 
breeds an univerfal forrow, and infpires a lively 
defire of revenge. The youth inftantly take 
arms. Brutus, after placing guards at the city 
gates to hinder Tarquin from being informed of 
what had paffed, marches with the young men 
to Rome. This armed band caufed at firft a 
great tumult and alarm in the city : but when 
the moft confiderable and molt efteemed citizens 
were feen at their head, people took courage 
again. Brutus, as captain of the guards (i), 
ordered an herald inftantly to call an affembiy* 
and made the people a fpeech which had no¬ 
thing of that air of limpidity which he had hi^ 
therto affedted. “ He related what had paffed 
“ at Collatia, Sextus Tarquin’s crime, chafte 

(i) Brutus happened to he viand under the dictators, and 
Tribunus, or Pnereclus Ce- Pi^fcdus Prcecorio under the 

lernm. After the ezpuijion emperors. By virtue of this 
of the kivts, the .lV’a^i-er office, Brutus Could afjemble 
Ecjuuum t?Ad the fame cm- the Comma. 

You I. 0 “ Lucre- 

* • —♦ 
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“ Lucretia 3 s fad fate and tragical end, the in- 
“ confolabte grief of a father, lefs affe&ed 
“ with the death of his daughter, than with 
“ the caufc. He then called to mind the 
“ crimes of Tarquin himfelf: his avarice, 
“ pride, cruelties, unworthy treatment of the 
“ citizens, in employing them in his buildings 
“ like labourers and flaves; he mentions alio 
“ the horrible murder of king Servius, Tul- 
“ lia’s barbarous impiety in driving her chariot 
“ over her father’s body, the public execrations 
“ of all the people, invoking againft her the 
“ furies, avengers of the wickednefs and in- 
“ gratitude of unnatural children. 55 The whole 
affembly applauded the fpeech, and immediately 
decreed Tarquin, his wife and family, to per¬ 
petual banifhment. 

Brutus, without lofs of time, marches to 
Ardea with a good company of youths, full of 
courage and zeal, to ftir up alfo the army 
againft the king. He left Lucretius to corn- 
mand the city, whom Tarquin himfelf had ap¬ 
pointed prefect or governor. In the commo¬ 
tion, Tullia fled out of the palace, purfued, 
wherever fhe went, with the cries and curfes of 
the people. The king, upon advice of what 
paifed in Rome, fpeedily departed to flop and 
ftifle the fedition in it’s birth. Brutus, who had 
notice of it, turned out of the road in order to 
avoid him. They arrived both about the fame 
time; Brutus at Ardea, Tarquin at Rome. 
Tarquin found the gates fhut, and his banifh- 
ment decreed. The camp joyfully received their 
deliverer, and the king’s fons were driven from 
thence. Two followed their father in exile at 
Caerea among the Hetrurians. Sextus Tarquinius 
retired to Gabii, where he had been fettled. 

. ..The 

4 
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The Romans concluded a fifteen years truce 
with the men of Ardea, and the army em¬ 
ployed in the fiege returned to Rome. 

Lucretia’s tragical death, which caufed that 
great revolution, has been praifed and extolled 
by Paganifm, as the higheft and moft noble aft 
of heroifm. The Gofpel thinks not fo: it is 
an unjuft murder, even according to Lucretia’s 
principles, fince fhe punifhed with death an in¬ 
nocent perfon, at leaft acknowledged as fuch 
by herfelf. She was ignorant that our life is 
not in our power, but in his difpofal alone from 
whom we receive it. 

St Auftin, who carefully examines in his 
book ds Civitate Dei) what we are to think of!, i.c. 19; 
Lucretia’s death, confiders {a) it not as a cou- 
ragious aftion flowing from a true love of 
chaftity, but as an infirmity df a woman too 
fenfible of worldly glory and fame, and who 
from the dread of appearing in the eyes of men 
accomplice of the violence fhe abhorred, and df 
a crime to which fhe was entirely a ftranger* 
commits a real crime upon herfelf voluntarily 
and defignedlyi 

But what cannot be fufficiently admired in 
this Roman lady, is her abhorrence of adulte¬ 
ry, which fhe deems fo heinous and deteftable* 
that fhe cannot bear the thoughts of it. Such 
was the opinion of the very heathens concerning 
that matter. It fuffices to produce here the ex¬ 
ample of two idolatrous princes of the fame 
name, whom we find in the book' of Genefis* Gen. xx, 
feized with fear and trembling at the fight of the 9- xxv ** 
danger, they had run of committing adultery I0, 

(a) Non eft pudicitis ca- putaretur, quod violenter eft 
fitas, fed pudoris infirmitas paffa cum viveret,- Iibenter 
—Romnha mulier laudis a- paffa fi viveret. 
trida, nimikim verita eft, ne 
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through ignorance. They owji a fin fo enor¬ 
mous would have drawn upon them and their 
whole kingdom the curfe of heaven: What 
baft tbcu done unto us, (faid Abimilech to Abra¬ 
ham) and n'bat have I offended thee in , that 
thou haft brought on me and on my kingdom a great 
fin? 

Lucius Tarquin the Proud reigned twenty- 
three years. The duration of the regal ftate, 
from the foundation of Rome to the expulfion 
of the kings, was two hundred and forty-four 
years {L. 

Caxperi- When the reign of Tarquin the Proud is 
tor. be- compared with that of Numa Pompilius, what 
Kx^su A*- a ( 3jjf erence appears between good and bad 

Tartpdu. P r i nces • They have equally in one hand the 

fivord , and in the other the graces: but ufe them 
very differently. Bad princes feem to place 
their whole power and grandeur in ruling the 
people with haughtinefs and pride; in com¬ 
manding their fubmiflion and refpect through 
fear, and in fhowing them Continually an autho¬ 
rity menacing, formidable, and ready to pu- 
nilh the leaft oppofition. The temper of good 
princes, on the contrary, inclines them to uni- 
verlal beneficence, to ufe their authority folely 
for the public good, to be powerful only to 


(1) Sir 1 facie Newton, iu 
his chronology, has vtry much 
L.'O-cd the years both cf thi 
1 curtees: kings of Alba , and the 
Jc'i en kings of Rome. He thinks 
it 'i'erv improbable, that [e~ccn 
kings fbould fuccefji'vely reign 
thirty f~je years one ci nth ano¬ 
ther. Inf cad of which be a!~ 
l :~.: s but f--jei:teen years to 
each reign, and fo reduces the 
244 to 1 ig years. Liktwije 
be rifum twentyjean to each 


of the Alban kings, which make 
in all 280. By this means he 
l rings down the foundation of 
Rome to the 3 Sth, inf ead of 
6 th Olympiad r and the de¬ 
fir u 8 ion of Troy to the 20 tb 
year only, before the building 
of Carthage by Hilo ; which 
clears Virgil from the ana- 
chronifm of near 300 years 
generally imputed to him , im 
making ^Tineas and Dido co- 
temporary . 

oblige* 


* 
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oblige, to fet no other bounds to their generofity 
and magnificence, than thole of their power, and 

juftice; in a word, to deem themfelves chiefly 
the reprefentatives of the Deity, in reigning 
over the hearts of their fubjefts. 

The Roman authors have confidered as thestataof 
infancy of Rome , the time between it’s founda- Rome. 
tion and Tarquin’s expu’.fion: 44 Which (fays 
“ Laurence Echard in his Roman hiftory) 

44 was rightly 16 termed, fince during the two 
u hundred and forty-four years of the regal 
44 date, the Roman dominions were not above 
44 forty miles long, and thirty broad ; a fpot 
“ of ground not lb long by a fourth part as 
44 either the dukedom of Modena, Parma, or 
44 Mantua, and not much larger than the terri- 
“ tory of the commonwealth of Lucca/’ 

It is true, to judge of Rome only by the 
extent of the countries (lie had hitherto con¬ 
quered, no great idea can be formed of her. 

But had Athens, Lacedaemon, Corinth, Tyre, 
larger territories ? In Rome, as yet weak and 
as it were newly born, are to be confidered the 
largcnefs and judnefs of her views; her fore- 
fight of the future; her undaunted courage in 
battle; her moderation in vidlory; her un- 
fliaken firmefs of mind in all events; her love 
and regard for fimplicity, frugality, and poverty 
itfelf; her third of glory, which made her cel- 
pile the greated dangers and hardfbips; her 
ripenefs of wifdom and prudence, which fhines 
16 admirably in the deliberations of the fenate ; 
in a word, her fpirit of government, rules of 
conduft, principles of policy, firmly eftablifhed 
under the kings, which will fubfilt in the whole 
courfe of the Republic, and open a way to the 
CPnqueft of the univerfe. 

o 3. 
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HIS book contains in four chapters 
the hiftory of the Roman common- 
wealth from the beginning of the Con - 
fu!ar government to the creation of the Tribunes. 
of the people, that is, from the year of Rome 
244 to 261, being the fpace of ieventeen years. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Jtef.eSicns 
an the dif- 
Jertr.tcka- 
radcri cf 
the kin £?. 
Liv. I. 2. 
c. 1. 


A Change of feene is going to prefent to us 
the Roman people in the enjoyment of 
liberty, and, tinder a new government, the em¬ 
pire of law more powerful than that of men (a). 
The cruelty of the late reign ferved to render 
that liberty the more pleafant. All the kings, 
before Tarquin the Proud, had in fome meafure 
prepared the way to it, and laid the firft foun¬ 
dations. Their authority, tempered with that 
of the fenate and people, inftead of degene- 


(a) Imperia legum potentiora quam hominura. Liv, 
/. 1. c. 2. 
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rating into arbitrary and defpoticpower, preferved 
always a charafter of goodnefs, equity, judice, 
which had fomething of popular. The variety 
of temper and genius by which they were all 
diftinguifhed and infpired with very differe.nt 
difpofitions, was abfolutely necefiary to efta- 
blifh and ftrengthen a new (late, which could 

not at once take a furc and lading form. The 
fir ft of thefe kings, conquering out of incli¬ 
nation and neceffity, thought only of forming 
a nation of foldiers. His fuccefTor, naturally 
inclined to peace, drove to foften and civilize 
by wife laws and religious inditutions the rough 
and fierce manners of the primitive Romans. 
Some, by a happy mixture of thefe two cha¬ 
racters, as well warlike as pacific, caufed to go 
hand in hand the regulations and views which 
leemed to be divided by the two fird kings. 
Finally, in latter times, under Servius Tul¬ 
lius, was feen to arife a new form of govern¬ 
ment, which fettled the rights and privileges of 
each date, and laded as long as the common¬ 
wealth, fo wifely and maturely did it’s maxims 
appear to be concerted. 

Tarquin the Proud had no right but force to 
the crown. Fie had mounted the throne by 
trampling upon all the laws of humanity, and of 
the date, brutus merited therefore great honour 
in dethroning an ufurper who ufed tyrannically 
a power unjuftly acquired. But it is agreed, 
that in cafe he had lived under any one of the 
former kings, and by an unfeafonable zeal for 
liberty had undertaken to wreft the fcepter out 
of his hand, befides the injudice of the thing, 
he would have done the public a very great in¬ 
jury. What would have been the confequence, 
if that multitude of herdfmen and adventurers, 

O 4 who 
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who, by the allurement of liberty or impunity, 
were come for refuge to Rome, without being 
rcftrained by the tear of fovereign authority, 
fhould have feen thenifelves expofed to the ftorms 
raifcd afterwards by the Tribunes? What danger 
would there have been, if, in a city as yet foreign 
in fome meafure with refpedt to that multitude, 
they had been to raife and maintain violent con- 
tefts with the ftnate, before the affe&ion for a 
wife and children, the love of one’s country, 
which come only by time, 2nd before wife laws, 
cemented by a common intereft and ftrengthened 
hv long cuftom, had kr.it the bonds of a ftrift 
un'.o:. Vtwe r ~ the 


;rm 

4 — , N ^ 


? 


c: 


doubt wo:: ..:: .v 
under the fhadow 01 


Difcord without 

: *./td ar infant-ftate, which, 
4. monarchical, but limited 


government, grew inflr.fihly to a degree of ma¬ 
turity and ftrength, capable of making a good 
ufe of liberty, and advantageoufly fupporting its 
whole weight {a). 

Indeed, as Cicero obferves (£), when one con- 
fiders at one view the wife regulations and whol- 
lbme laws derived from the royal power: the 
aufpices, religious ceremonies, the order of the 
affemblies, the power of the people now owned 
and revered, the auguft affembly of the fenate, 
looked upon as the great council of the nation 
the military difeipline and martial courage car- 


f«*. Difftpats res. nondum 
adults, difeordia forent: quas 
fovit tranquilla modeiatio 
imperii, eoqae nutrieridoper- 
duxit, ut bonam frugem li- 
bertatis maturis jam viribus 
ferre poffent. 

(£j Cum a primo arbis or- 
iq regiis inftirutis, partim 

e{iam iegibas, aufpicia, cere¬ 


monial, comma, provocati¬ 
on, patrum confilium, equi- 
tum peditumque deferiptio, 
tota res militaris divinitus ef- 
fetconftitutia; tam progreffio 
admirabilis incredibilifque 
carfus ad omnem excellentiam 
faCtus eft, dominatu regio re- 
publica liberata. Tufc t 

1. 4.2.2. 
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ried to a furprizing and aftonilhing height, all 
the parts of the commonwealth appear in fo 
permament and fettled a ftate as to feem almoft 
entirely perfeft. And yet this fame common¬ 
wealth, after (halting off the regal yoke, and 
obtaining liberty, appeared ftili quite another 
thing, and by a fwift progrefs rofe in all re- 
fpeds to a perfection and excellence hardly to 
be conceived. 


t 
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C*H A P. I. 


Brutus and Collatinus are appointed Confuls. An 
oath is taken never to fuffer kings at Rome. ' 
The fenate is filled up. An embafjy from Tar- 
qttin , to demand reftitution of his poff effions. The 

ambajfadors cabal at Rome. Several young no¬ 
blemen confpire Tar quin's reft oration. Their 
plot is difcovered. They are condemned , and 
put to death. Brutus's fad conftancy. Tar- 
quin's pojfeffions are given up to plunder. Col¬ 
latinus is fufpeeled , and abdicates the confulfhip . 
Valerius is chofen in his room. Examination of 
Brutus's conduit in the execution of his fons . 


A.R.244. 
Ant. C. 

508. 

Brut us and 
Collatings 


W HEN Tarquin and with him the regal 

power vvere baniffied Rome, a new go¬ 
vernment was to be eftabliffied. After fome 
difficulties, it was unanimoufly agreed to create 
are at>- m the room of the kings, two confuls, whofe 
pointed authority fhould be annual, according to a plan 
Canfuh. found among the memoirs of Servius Tullius. 

The right of election was left to the people, but 
V.v. 'i z' they were to be chofen out of the Patricians, 
c. 1, 2. Thefe magiftrates had for fome time a power 

aim oft equal to the regal. They were heads of 
the fenate and people, and all other magiftrates - 
were fubordinate to them. They adminiftered 

juftice, and dilpofed of the public money. They 
called the fenate, and affembled the people as 
they pleafed. They levied forces} appointed 
the officers: treated with foreign princes and 
their ambaffadors. The modeft title of Confuls 
put. them in mind however that they were not fo 
much the fovereigns of the commonwealth as 

the 
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the counfellors, and that the fafety and glory of A.R.244, 
the nation ought to engrofs their attention. Ant - 
The Roman people, affembled by the cen-5 o8 ‘ 
tunes, named for confuls, Lucius Junius Brutus, 
and Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus. Valerius, 
who had moft contributed next to Brutus to the 


advancement of liberty, expefted to be his col¬ 
league in the confullhip. Difappointed of his 
hopes, and highly difpleafed, he withdrew from 
the fenate, appeared not on the Forum, and 
abfolutely renounced the care of public affairs. 
His retreat bred in the people great uneafinefs, 
and a fear of his reconciliation with the Tar- 


quins. Collatinus, hufband of Lucretia, had 
been preferred before him, not from a belief of 
his greater merit, but becaufe he was confidered 
as perfonally concerned in revenging the outrage 
he had received, and as being on that account 

the moft irreconcileable enemy of the royal fa¬ 
mily. Valerius in that refpedt was no way be¬ 
hind him, and quickly gave proofs of it. When 
Brutus wanted to bind the fenate by an oath 
againft kings and kingly government, and had 
appointed a day for taking the oath, Valerius 
came into the place with a chearful countenance, 
and fwore firft never to hearken to any propofal 
from Tarquin, and to make war upon him for 
ever in defence of liberty: which highly pleafed 
the fenate, and encouraged the confuls. 

It appears, according to Dionyfius Halicar- 
nafienfis, that the firft confuls entered upon the 
exercife of their office about the beginning of 
June, and that the firft year of the confular go¬ 
vernment was fixteen months: namely, the four 
laft of the year 244, and the twelve of the year 
245, to the month of Oftober, when generally 
the confulffiip began in thofe days, though 
there was at that time nothing yet regularly fet¬ 
tled 
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tied in that matter. It was not ’til! the year 599, 
that the confuls began for the fir ft time to take 
poffeffion of the confulfhip on the calends of 

The confuls had the fame enfigns of dignity 
as the kings, except the gold crown and i'cep- 
ter; namely, the purple robe, the curule chair 
of ivory, the fafces and axes, with the twelve 
lictors. It was feared, the people might take 
umbrage at the new form of government, and 
think, inftead of one there were two kings, if 
the twelve fafces and axes, enfigns of the power 
of life and death, were carried alike before both 
confuls. To remedy that inconvenience, it was 
decreed, that one of the two confuls only fhould 
have right to the fafces armed with axes, and 
the liftors which walked-before the other ftiould 
carry fafces without axes: but, however, to avoid 
all appearance of fuperiority between the two 
confuls, they divided monthly, by turns, that 
mark of authority. Brutus had it firft, his col¬ 
league yielding him that honour in confideration 
of his merit. 

The confuls were no lefs zealous for the pre- 
fervation and fecurity, than they had been for the 
f ~ eftablifhment of liberty. Having aflcmbled the 
people, they exhorted them to union and con¬ 
cord, as the foie means of fafety in fo difficult 
a juncture, and renewed and confirmed the fen- 
tence palled on the Tarquins of perpetual ba- 
niftiment. To give the greater weight and force 
to thefe engagements, religious ceremonies were 
added, facrifices offered, and the confuls ap¬ 
proaching the altar, Twore for themfelves, their 
children, and all their pofterity, never to recal 
either Tarquin, or his ions, or any of his fami¬ 
ly : that the Romans fhould never more be go¬ 
verned by kings, nor ever fuffer any meafures 

to 
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to be taken for their reftoration. Thus not only A.R.244. 
kings, but royalty itfelf was proferibed. Thofe Ant * c * 
that fhould attempt to reftore monarchy, were 5 ° 8 ’ 
devoted to the infernal gods, and condemned to 
the molt cruel torments. The whole courfe of 
the hiftory will fhow, that an abhorrence of 
royalty became the predominant chara&er of the 
Romans, who could not fo much as bear the 
name, when under the emperors they admitted 
the thing. 

After that, the confuls filled up the fenate, The fenate 
which Tarquin the Proud had leffened and is filled up. 
weakened by the numbers he had put to death, 
or forced into banifhment to avoid his cruelty, 
and had ended their lives out of Rome. To 
compleat the number of three hundred, there 
were chofen out of the principal knights or ple¬ 
beians above and hundred and fixty fenators, 
with the precaution of raifing them all to the 
dignity of patricians before their ad million into 
the fenate. The old ones were called by the 
herald in the fenate, Patres , Fathers ; and the 
new ones, Confcripti. In procefs of time, all 
were called, without diftin&ion, Patres Con¬ 
fcripti (1). • 

As the kings prefided in perfon at certain 
facrifices, a pried was created for that purpofe 
only with the name of Rex facrorutn , or King 
of the facred things. But that he might not take 
advantage of that name, and forget his foie bud- 
nefs was the obfervance of the facred ceremo¬ 
nies, he was made fubjedt to the Pontifex Maxi¬ 
mus, and forbid to exercife any civil office, or 


(1) Livy fays, in calling the 
fenate, the words were, (Jiii 
'Patres, quique Confcripti ef¬ 
fort. And therefore when La¬ 
tin authors ufe fanes Con* 

4 


feripti, to exprefs the fenate 
in general, the conjunction is 
J u p[of a' to he underflood,?'&UQS 
& Confcripti; the Fathers and 
thofe that have been added 

fpeak 
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fpeak before the people. Papirius was the fir ft 

Rex Sacrorum: the lame no doubt that compi¬ 
led all the laws made by the kings of Rome to 
his time. This collection was called Jus Papi- 
rianum , as I have obferved in my Ancient Hi- 
ftory, fpeaking of the profeffors of the law. 

Whilft Rome was taking all kinds of mea- 
fures to fecure the enjoyment of her new liberty, 
Tarquin was ufing his utmoft endeavours to re¬ 
cover the throne from whence he had been ex¬ 
pelled. Having in vain tried to draw to his 
intereft fome other nations, he retired at laft to 
the Hetrurians, from whom he was fprung. 
He reprefented to them in a lively and affect¬ 
ing manner his melancholy fituation, reduced to 
wander about with his children, forced to feek 
refuge and beg protection for obtaining juftice 
upon thofe that had been his fubjeCts. Moved 
by his fpeech, which was accompained with 
tears, they were prevailed with to fend ambaf- 
fadors to Rome in his favour. They demanded 
at firft that the Roman people would be pleafed 
to fuffer Tarquin to come and give an account 
of his conduCt before them as his fupreme judge, 
on whom he acknowledged his fate entirely de¬ 
pended. Perceiving this ptopofition rejected 
with difdain, they confined themfelves to a An¬ 
gle requeft, which feemed very juft: namely, 
that the Roman people would reftore to the 
king his effects at Rome, that he might in his 
misfortune live quietly in fome retired place, 
without any thoughts of a throne. Tarquin 
•had his views in this requeft, and the recovery 
of his effeCts was his leaft concern. 

When the ambaffadors withdrew, the affair 
was debated in the fenate. Brutus, ever fteddy 
in his principles, was againft all accommodation 
with the tyrant, “ To reftore him his effeCts, 

fays 
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« fays he, is to put a fword in his hand a-A.R.Z44. 
<c gainft ourfeJves ; the Tarquins will never be Ant. C. 

« fatisiied with a private life.** Collatinus, 5 ° 8 * 
his colleague, of a mild and moderate temper, 
was of the contrary opinion. He reprefents. 

It is not upon the tyrant’s eftate, but his 
“ perfon, that our calamities are to be laid. 

“ There are two things equally to be dread- 
“ ed : either the making it believed that the 
iC Tarquins were expelled for the fake of their 
“ riches, or the giving the Tarquins a pre- 
« tence to demand, fword in hand, the eftates 
« they have been deprived of. In a word, 

“ their requeft, which feems juft, may infiu- 
“ ence many nations in their favour.” As the 
fenate, after feveral days debate, could not 
come to any refolution, they referred the decifi- 
on of the matter to the people affembled by 
centuries. The two confuls ftrongly fupported 
their refpe&ive opinions. Collatinus’s at laft 
prevailed, and it was carried, by one vote, that 
Tarquin’s poffeffions fhould be reftored to him.' 

Great was the joy of the ambaffadors. They 
inftantly write to Tarquin to fend trufty perfons 
to receive his effefts: and they themfelves ftill 
remained at Rome, under pretence that their 
prefence was neceffary to take care of the re¬ 
moval of the goods, but in reality to form a 
party fecretly according to Tarquin’s inftruc- 
tions. 

They began therefore with privately carrying Con/piracy 
on their intrigues, artfully taking advantage of f orre ft°- 
the difcontents of fome young noblemen of the 
beft families in Rome. All thofe that fhined 
moft amongft the Roman youth, companions 
formerly ot the pleafures of the Tarquins, and 
had lived without any reftraint under the pro¬ 
tection of thofe princes, complained to one 

another. 
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A.R.244. another, that the liberty enjoyed by others was 
C. t0 them the beginning of a grievous fervitude. 

5 # Ufcd to the flattering diftinftions of a court, 

they could not bear that mortifying equality 
which levelled them with the meaneft of the 
people. They compared the indulgences of mo¬ 
narchical government with the aufterity of a 
republican ftate, faying, “ A king is a man 
“ from whom you may obtain your defires 
44 whether right or wrong: from a prince fa- 
“ vours and benefits may be expe&ed *, and if 
“ he is offended, he has alfo power to pardon : 
“ he can diftinguifh his friends from his foes: 
ct whereas laws are deaf and inexorable, fafer 
“ and better for the weak than the powerful: 

they have no mercy or indulgence for thofe 
“ that tranfgrefs: the frailty of man is fuch* 
<c that it is dangerous to rely on innocence 
cc alone for fupport (a).” 

Minds thus inclined readily hearkened to the 
propofal made them from the Tarquins, of re* 
ftoring the regal power, and reinvefting thofe 
with it to whom it rightfully belonged. It was 
propofed to them by the ambaffadors fent by the 
baniftied princes to demand their poffeffions. 
A confpiracy was formed, in which a great part 
of the young nobility was concerned. Among 
the reft were the two fons of Brutus the conful, 
who were fcarce fourteen years old; two of the 
Vitellii, fons of CoIIatinus’s After, the other 
conful, and brothers of Brutus’s wife: two of 


(a) Re^m homlnem efie, 
a quo impeties ubi jus, ubi 
injuria opas fit: effi gratis 
locum, efie beneiicio : & 

irafci, Sc igrofare pdTe : in¬ 
ter ami cum atque in unicorn 
cifcrimen noffe. Leges, rem 
furdam, inexorabilem efiie, 


falubriorem melioremque in- 

opi quam potenti: nihil Jax- 

amenti nec venise habere, ii 

modum excefleris; periculo- 

ium efie in tot humanis erro* 

ribus, fola innocentia vivere. 

/.v. 
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the Aquilii, fons of another fitter of CWlatinus. A.R244, 
The houfe of the Aquilii was the ufual place of Ant * c * 
meeting, where measures were concerted for re*- 5 ° 8 ' 
calling the tyrant. 

The providence of the gods, (fays Dionyfius Theconfpi- 
HalicarnafTenfis) to which theRomans are indebted rotors are 
for their incredible growth, never appeared fo &£*>***, 
vifib’ly in their behalf as on this occafion. Th ^ anicQn ‘ 
heads of the confpiracy, by a fupernatural blind- 
nefs (a ) 9 were fo infatuated as to write under their 
own hands letters to the tyrant, informing him 
of the number of the confpirators, and the time 
appointed for difpatching the confuls. Plutarch 
adds, that the confpirators thought proper to 
bind themfelves by the moft horrible oaths, 
drinking all together the blood of a human fa- 
crifice, and fwearing over the reeking entrails. 

This circumftance, mentioned only by Plutarch, 
feems very improbable. The fame thing was 
afterwards faid of Catiline : but perhaps with no 
better foundation. 

The evening before the ambafiadors were to 
return to the Tarquins, a great entertainment 
was made at the Aquilii’s (1). After fupper, 
the fervants being all difmiffed, they openly 
talked of their projedt, thinking themfelves with¬ 
out witneffes, and wrote the above-mentioned 
letters, which were to be put into Tarquin’s 
hands. A (lave, called Vindicius, who fuf- 
pedted fomething, ftood without the apartment, 
where he heard their difeourfe, and through a 
crevice of the door faw the letters which they 

He inftantly ran and told the 
confuls what he had feen and heard. The con¬ 
fuls immediately going with a ftrong guard, buc 


were writing. 


(a) Toiclut)) avot'j. Z- Sic- 
CxaCiitt tb{ c/'i'fjjJtff 
KiL\i<ryiv. 

VOL, I, 


(i) Livy fays at the Vi m 
tellifs, Lib. 2. c. 24. 


2 


without 
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A R 244 without'' noift, apprehend the ambaffadors and 
Am. C. confpirators, and icize the letters. The trairors 
5 cS * were thrown into prifon. It was doubted fome 

time what to do with the ambaffadors. Though 
they had themfelves violated the law of nations, 
regard was had to their charafter, and they were. 

dil miffed i 

Untuj's As loon as it was day, Brutus afeended his 
fad con- tribunal. The prisoners were brought before 
jeanej. aRC j tried in form. Vindicius’s evidence 

was heard, and the letters to Tarquin were read. 
After which, the confpirators were allowed to 
fpeak, if they had any thing to urge in their de¬ 
fence. Sighs, groans, and tears were their only 
anlwer. The whole affirmbly flood with down- 
cafl looks, and no man ventured to open his 
mouth. This mournful fiience was broken with 
a low murmur of banijbment , banifoment, with 
which it was wifhed Brutus would be contented 
to punifh the prifoners. But unmoved by any 
motive but that of the public good, he pronoun¬ 
ced upon them the fentence of death, .which v/as 
accordingly put in execution. 

Never was an event more capable of creating 
at the fame time both grief and horror. Brutus, 
father and judge of two of tht offenders, was 
obliged by his office to fee his own Tons execu¬ 
ted. The fpeclator, fays Livy ( a ), that fhould 

have 

(a) Direpris bonis regum, ab ignotis eapiribus, confulis 
damnati procirores, fump- liberi omnium in fe avenerant 
tumque fupplicium, confpec- oculos: miferebatqut? non pec¬ 
tins eo quod poena: capitnds rz magis heinines, quail) tce- 
roinilterium patri de jiberis lerU quopcenam merit! tflent. 
confulatus impofuit : qui Ulos eo potiflimum arrr.o, 

fpecutor era: amovendus, patriam liberatam, patrem 
eum jplum fortuna exactorem liberatorem, conlulatum or- 
lappiicii dedit. Subanc de- turn ex domo Junia, Pa- 
ligati ad palum nobiliaimi tres, Plebem, quicquid deo- 
juveces. bed a carieih, vclut rum hominumque Romano¬ 
va 
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have been abfenr, was himfclf by fortune made A. R 244. 
the fad inftrument of their punilhtnent. A great Ant c * 

nurtiber of the moft noble youths were feen tied 
to (takes: But the reft were as little regarded 
as if they had been perfons Unknown. The 
confufs fons alone attrafted all eyes. The' 
fpedators, touched with compaffion, not only 
for fo tragical an end, but alfo for the inconfi- 
deratenefs which had brought them to fo unhap¬ 
py a deftiny* lamented the phrenzy which had 
ftifled in them all fenfe of reafon and their own 
incereft to fuch a degree as to induce them to 
betray, the fame year the effefts of a happy re¬ 
volution began to be felt, their country freed 
from flavery, their father their deliverer, the 
confuifhip firft enjoyed by their family, the fe- 
nate, people, in a word, their religious and ci¬ 
vil rights, and all in favour of Tarquin, for¬ 
merly a proud tyrant, now an exile, full of ani- 
mofity againft his country, by which he was 
profcribed. The confuls appeared then on their 
tribunal: and whilft the criminals were execu¬ 
ting, the whole aflembly fixed their eyes on the 
father, examining his motion, behaviour, and 
looks, which, in fpite of his fad firmnefs, difco- 
vercd the fentiments of nature, which he facri- 
ficed to the neceffity of his office, but could not 
entirely flifle. 

The reft of the delinquents were punifhed in 
the fame manner; and though Collatinus en¬ 
deavoured to fave his nephew's, not one efcaped 
puniflimcnti 


ram eflfet, indoxifle in ani- 
mum, uc Coper bo quondam 
rc^i, turn infeRo exuli, p o- 
derent. Confulcs in fedem 
pfocefiere fiam, miflique lic- 
tores a4‘ fumendum fupplici- 
«ra, nudatos virgis aedunt* 


fecurique feriunt: cilm inter 
omne tempus pater, vultvif- 
que & os ejus fpeftacuio effet; 
eminente animo patrio inter 
publ cx pcense minifteriunir 
Liv. 


p* 


Thft 
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A.k.244. The affair of Tarquin’s effedts was again de- 
ARt. bated in the itnare. The voices were no lori- 
<r ' • * £er divided. Irwas decreed not to reftore them 

1 arcum i o 

tfftSsgi- nor to put them into the public trealury. They 
vsnupto were given up for plunder to the people, to 
plunder, make them the more irreconcileable with the 

tyrants. Their palace and country-houfes were 
levelled to the ground. Among the reft of 
their poffefTions, they had a piece of ground in 
the beft part of the field of Mars: it was again 
confecrated to that god. Here were held the 
affemblies of the Roman people by centuries, 
and here the Roman youth exercifed themfelvcs 
in the feveral kinds of the public games. 

After the punilhment of the treachery, a re¬ 
ward was thought on for the zeal and fidelity of 
the (lave that difeovered the plot. Vindicius 
was made free, declared a Roman citizen, with 
full right of voting in the tribe he was afligned 
to, and prefented with a large fum of money. 
Collating To put an end to Tarquin’s affair, a general 
greunraf- pardon was granted to all the Roman citizens 
pad, <26* that had followed him into bartiftiment, on con- 

(Jntlon c h eir return to Rome within the fpaCe 
jbip'yVah- of twenty days. In default of which, they were 
rittsis pus condemned to perpetual exile, and their eftate* 
in bis forfeited. 


room, 

L/iOnvf". 

P 2^5. 

Liv. i. -• 
c. 2. 


The hatred againft the Tarquins was fo vio¬ 
lent, that it palled from their perfon to. their 
name. Tarquin Collatinus, though he had been 
fo deeply concerned in the expulfion of the 
kings, and the eftablifhment of liberty, fell a 
viftim to his name. His warmly efpoufing the 
reftitution of the Tarquins effefts had bred 
fome flight fufpicion of him, and his backward- 
nefs in the condemnation and punifhment of 
the confpirators compleated his ruin, Peo¬ 
ple’s affections were daily alienated from him, 

and 
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and he became the fubjeft of their common dif- 
c.ourfe, wherein they naturally communicated to 
one another their fears and uncafmeffes. Brutus, 
to prevent the ill confequencte of what was 
whifpered about the city, and raifed a general 
murmur, affembled the people. He began with 
reading the decree, by which the people had 
bound themfelves with an oath not to.fuffer any 
man to reign in Rome. He added, “ Though 
■“ liberty was not actually in danger, yet too 
c; much care could not be taken to fecure the 
* c execution of the decree. He was forry to 
“ lay it with refpefr to his colleague, whofe 
“ merit and good intentions he acknowledged, 
“ but love of his country prevailed over his 
“ private affetlion: The Roman people did 
“ not think their liberty entirely recovered, 
u whilft they faw the name and blood of thofe 
“ detefted kings, not only fubfifting in Rome, 

u but eloathed with fovereign power, a dan- 

“ gerous obflacle to liberty. Free us , fays he, 
“ fpeaking to Collatinus, of your own accord 
“ from this fear , which , though -perhaps vain and 
u grcundlefsy makes the people uneafy. IVe know , 
cc we confefs , you expelled the kings. Compleaf 

“ the good office by removing from us the regal 
“ name. The citizens not only will give you all 
* c your pojfeffions , but will gladly and bountifully 
“ increaje them. Leave the city with their ejleem 

and affection. They imagine royalty will not 
“ depart hence but with the whole Tarquinian fa - 
“ Jnily” 

Collatinus was ftrangely furprized at fuch a 
fpeech, which he had no reafon to expett. He 
was preparing to reply in his vindication, when 
all the principal citizens furround him, and 
with great earneftnefs make him the fame re- 

He was not moved with their remon- 

P 3 ftrances: 


2I 3 

A.R. 24.4, 

Ant. C. 
508. 
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A R.244. ftraaces: but when he faw his father-in-law Spli¬ 
nt C. r j U5 Lucretius, eminent for his merit and repu- 

ration, join his entreaties and pt-rfuafions, mix¬ 


ing authority with affection, to induce him to 
yield to the defircs of his fellow-citizens: then, 
fearing that in cafe he fubmitted not voluntarily 
to their requeft, he fhould very foon, when out 


of his office, be forced into banifhment, not 


only with ignominy, but alfo with lofs of his 
eftates, he abdicated the confulfhip, departed 
from the city, and retired to Lavinium with all 
his effedts, The people prefented him with 
twenty talents, or 3875/. fterling, to which 
Brutus added five talents of his own. 


De cSc. Cicero, in the third book ot Offices examines 
1 3- D - 4 °-whether the Roman people’s behaviour to that 

conful was honed: and right. “ It might not, 
“ fays he, feem honeft in Brutus to depofe Colla- 
“ tinus his brother-conful from his office, whofe 
wifdom and condudl he himfelf had made ufe 


<c of in expelling the kings. But fince the chief 

“ men in the government had fo ordered, that 
“ the kindred of Tarquinius Superbus, and 
very name of the Tarquins, fhould be ba- 
<c niffied the city, and no marks or fqotfteps be 
cc fuffered to remain of monarchical govern- 
“ ment, it was not only profitable thus to con¬ 
s' fult for the fafety of his country, b.ut fo ho- 
<c neft too, as that Collatinus himfelf ought 
cc gladly to have acquiefced in it.” ■ 

Immediately after Collatinus’s retreat, the fe- 
nate made a decree, which was confirmed by 
the people, ordering all the citizens of the fa¬ 
mily of the Tarquins to depart from Rome, 
Brutus, without lofs of time, affcmbled the peo¬ 
ple by centuries, and caufed Publius Valerius 
to be cho.fen conful, procuring him by that 

means the luft reward due to his fervices. 

* • * ^ 

Le$ 
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Let us look back a moment, and examine A.R.244. • 
in few words what we are to think of Brutus’s <-• 
aft in putting his Tons to death. Is it (leadinefs l 05 ' . 
in him? Is it infenfibility ? Is Brutus’s love of 
his country to be commended ? Is his cruelty to Bruns's 
his children to be detefted ? He afts here two conduct in 

parts: the-conful, and the father: and he is tl}€ exe ™~ 
equally bound to difeharge the duties of both.j^” ° ** 
As conful, he confiders only the good of the^ 

{late. He is ftnfibly touched with the extreme 
danger his country had been in, and from which 
it was delivered by a providence feemingly mi¬ 
raculous. The new government was not uni- 
verfally liked. Tarquin had many friends in 
Rome, of which the confpiracy was a proof. 

Brutus, by fparing his fens, could not punifh 
any other of the criminals. The fame indul¬ 
gence which favtd their life, might have recal¬ 
led them from banifhment. Their return was 
of the utmoft hazard with refpeft to the diiTo- 
lute young noblemen, who had been capable of 
forming a plot, tending to no lefs than the de- 
flruftion of their father and country. Brutus 
had a mind to fpread terror, and aifo to infpire 
the Romans for ever with the higheft and mod 
irreconcilable hatred of royalty and tyranny. 

A bare exile was not fufiicient for thole pur- 
pofes. But a father, forced to (lied himfelf the 
blood of his own children, was a fight, the re¬ 
membrance whereof could never be effaced, and 
of which the horror would defeend to all future 
ages. And indeed, fuch was the impreffion left 
on people’s minds by that bloody execution, 
that it may be faid, in home fenle, to have 
been ever after prefent to the eyes of the Ro¬ 
mans. 

It was doubtlefs very grievous to paternal 
affedtion; and this is admirably expreffed by 

P 4 Livy 
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Livy in thefe words: eminente ammo pa trio 
inter public£ pccn<e minifterium. The tendernefs 
of a father appeared in his eyes, in his counte¬ 
nance, in his whole behaviour *, emvnente animo 
patriQ . There was a fharp conflift between the 
iove of a father to his children, and the love of 
a conful to his country. The laft carried it: 
Vincet amor patn£, fays Virgil, but it was not 
without difficulty. To overcome implies a con¬ 
flict and refiftance *, 2nd fo it ought to have 
been. Otherwife Brutus’s aft would have been 
neither fteadinefs nor courage, but a favage 
fiercenefs. If he had ffiown, as Plutarch fup- 
pofes, neither concern, nor grief, nor fenfibi- 
lity, Bonus* in my opinion, ffiould be cofidered 
as a monfter. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. 



A battle between the confals and Farquin. Death 
of Brutus. Honours -paid to his memory . Va¬ 
lerias is fufpefted: he razes his houfe , and pre¬ 
fers feveral popular laws . Sp. Lucretius is cho 

fen for his colleague , who , dying prefently after 
his election^ is fucceeded by M. Horatius . Por- 
fena undertakes the refloraticn of the Far quins. 
Famous exploit of Horatius Codes ; and of Clue- 
lia. P or fena makes peace with the Romans. 
Dedication of the Capitol. Far quin defp airing 

to recover the throne by Porfenas ajfijlance , re¬ 
tires to Fufcuium. 




S T RATA GEM and cabal proving fruit- A.R. 2*5. 

lefs, Tarquin had recourfe to the wayof ^ nt * c * 
arms and open force. He prevailed by his re- 

r j • r . , J c , aatttebe- 

monftrances and intreaties with two powerful tWffn t b e 
nations of Hetruria, the Veientes and Tarquinii, conjuls 
to efpoufe his caufe. The Veientes hoped to ht and f Jar ~ 
revenged, under the conduft of a Roman gene- 2 
pal, for the pretended injuries received from c f ' 
Rome. The Tarquinii thought it for their ho- Dionyf. 
nour to fee on the Roman throne a prince origi-h^P* 283 
nally of their city. A battle was fought, me-” 
morable only tor Brutus’s death. Aruns, fon 
of Tarquin, and the conful, met each at the 
head of their cavalry, before the armies were 
engaged. Aruns difcovering Brutus: Fhere 
is the man , fays he, that has expelled us our 
country: behold him infolently adorned with our 
piftgns ! Ajfift ;»<?, 0 ye gods , avengers of kings / 

That moment they flew upon one another with 
fuch fury, that, each regardlefs of his own de¬ 
fence, and eager to wound his adverfary, they 

ran 


• T 
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A.R. 245. ran one another through the body, and in the 
Ant. C. f ame inftant fell dead from their horfes. The 
5 0/ * battle enfued, and was very obftinate. The ar¬ 
mies parted with equal lofs. It is pretended, 
that a voice was heard out of the wood Arfia, 

declaring the Romans conquerors, and to have 
loft one man lefs than the Hetrurians. It is cer¬ 
tain, the Romans remained matters of the field. 
Valerius was decreed a triumph. He was the 
firft conful that made a triumphant entry into 
Rome in a chariot with four horfes, which cu- 
ftom was afterwards retained. 

Honours The body of Brutus was carried by the moft 
paid to the eminent knights, with all the marks of honour, 
memory of anc j tokens of the fincereft grief. When they 

Brutus. 1 • l 1 J 

came near the city, they were met a good way 
out of the gates by the fenate, with the parade 
of a triumph, with which they intended to 
grace the funeral of that great man. The con- 
fill, cloathed in mourning, expofed in the Fo* 
rum Brutus’s body upon a bed as richly adorned 
as the fimplicity of thofe early times would per¬ 
mit, and before all the people made an oration 
in praife of his colleague. 

This was the firft inftance of a funeral ora¬ 
tion among the Romans. They had not bor¬ 
rowed the cuftom from the Greeks. The fa¬ 
mous battle of Marathon, after which honourable 
marks of diftinction were firft given in Greece 
to thofe that died fword in hand, is of a later 
date by fixteen years than Brutus’s death. Nay, 
the Romans in this point not only led the way, 
but excelled the Grecians. The Greek panegy¬ 
rics were confined to martial courage, and to 
thofe only that died in defence of their country. 
Whatever efteem the Romans had for valour, 
it was not the only kind of' merit they deem¬ 
ed worthy their encomiums. All the great 

men 
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men who had diftinguifhed themfelves whilft A.R.245. 
alive, either by their ability in the condudt of Am * c * 
armies, or by. their prudence in councils, or 507 * 
by their vigilance in the functions of the ma- 
giftracy, or by other fervices done their coun¬ 
try, received after their death their due tribute 
of praife, whether they died fighting for their 
country, or ended their lives in a natural and 
peaceable manner. 

The Romam ladies fignalized themfelves 
alfo by the honours they paid to Brutus’s me¬ 
mory. They all went into mourning, and 
wore it a year *, in acknowledgment for his re¬ 
venging fo notably the outrage done to conju¬ 
gal chaftity on the perfon of Lucretia. 

Valerius had caufe to repent his outliving Valerius 
Brutus. That great man, fo devoted to the 
public good, and fo zealous a defender of 
berty, was however fufpefted of afpiring to jJ s 
royalty, fo apt is a too jealous love of liberty iiv i.T, 
to fill the people with diftruft and fufpicion. c. 

Such is fometimes the fad lot of the belt men , 1 
even of thole who have done their country the 
greateft fervices. Not only their noble a it ions p 0 pl:c. 
are forgot, but they are accufed, or at lealt fuf-p. icz. 
pe&ed, of bad ones (a). Two things gave ground 
to a report fo injurious to the conful: his build¬ 
ing a houfe on the top ot a hill which com¬ 
manded the Forum 5 and his not appearing 
fo forward as Brutus for the eleftion of a cob 

leaeue. 

Valerius, informed qf the people’s fufpicions, 

plainly fhowed on that occafion, fays PJutarch* 

% 


* Theyear ofmournijtgwas in quibus homines non modd 
but ten months , according to res pneclari(Tunas oblivifcum* 
Numa's prefeription. tur, fed etiam nefarias fufpi- 

(a) Miferos interdum ci- cantur. Cic pro Mil. n. 63. 
Vfs, opcime de rep. meritosJ 

what 
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what an advantage it is for perfons in the high- 
eft pofts, and in the adminiftration of the pub¬ 
lic affairs, to have an ear more open to the fin- 
cere reprefentations of their friends, than to the 
infinuating and grateful difcourfe of flatterers. 
It is true, he dwelt in a houfe too high and too 
ftatejy. It flood on the brow of Velia, the 
higheft part of mount Palatine ; and the avenues 
to it were l'o difficult, that it could hardly be 
approached. Upon the notice given him, he 
afiembled the people. Silence being made, he 
faid, 44 He could not but envy the fortune of 
44 his colleague, who, after freeing his country, 
u inverted with the fupreme power, died fight- 
<c ing for the commonwealth, at a time when 
44 his glory, arrived to it’s greateft height, was 
44 not yet become the object of jealoufy and 
44 unjuft prejudices. For his part, he had lived 
44 too long by fome days, having had the mif- 
44 fortune to furvive his own gloiy, and fee 
14 himfelr charged with a deteftable imputation, 
From the deliverer ot his country he found 
4 - himfelf degraded with traitors punilhed with 
44 death. IVbat then, added he, can no virtue 
41 be fo far tried as to be fafe from your fufpicion ? 
* 4 Could 1 ever imagine, that I, declared enemy 
44 of kings , fiould be fufpefled of afpiring at Roy - 
44 ally ? IVbat! though I dwelt in the citadel it - 
• ; felf and in the c api to!, fljould I believe I could 
44 ic a caufe of uneajinefs to my fellow-citizens ? 
44 Has the confidence yen have hitherto always 
44 placed in me fo flight a foundation, that it mujl 
44 rather be conftdered where I dwell, than what 1 
44 am : Be eafy, 0 Romans , Valerius's houfe Jhall 
44 never be an objlacle to your liberty. You have 
44 nothing to fear from Velia. The mount on 
44 which I have begun to build, Jhall alarm you no 
more. I will bring down my houfe , not only to 

“ the 
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cc the -plain, but under the hill , that you may A.R. 24$. 
“ overlook fo dangerous and fufpefted a citizen . ^ ' 

u Let them build on Velia , //* Ww/tf /wfliy liberty 5 °?* 

;#dy fafely be lodged than in thofe of Vale¬ 
rius” Having got together a great number 
of workmen, he demolilhed, that very night, his 
houfc to the lait ftone, 

The next morning, when the people faw the 
ruins, they were alhamed of their conduft, 
equally unjuft and extravagant: they upbraided 
themfelves for their ingratitude to a conful fo 
manifeft and conftant a friend to their interefts, 
and repented their forcing him to fuch extremi¬ 
ty, They repented of it: but, had they not 
feen the houfe demolifhed, they would perpe¬ 
tually have formed the fame fufpicions and com¬ 
plaints, For fuch is the nature of the people, 
fays Plato, they condemn, and retratt j they 
ufe ill, and are forry ; they put men to death, 
and the next moment wifh them alive. 

As for the ftreond ground of complaint, de- Valerius 
faring the election of a colleague, he really makes ft- 
thought of removing it: but as he knew not a ™ ral P~ 
proper perfon, and was afraid the new conful, 
whether through envy or ignorance, might per- Liv. I 1, 
haps oppofe his defigns, he made ufe of the ab- c. 7, 8. 
folute power he enjoyed alone, to eftablifh very Hionyf. 
great and moil: excellent regulations, which]* 5 -P. 2 9 2 * 

♦ j 1 * t . t t 1 iiit. in 

gained him the more honour as there was none p op ] ic ^ 
to fhare the glory with him. 

To give unqueftionable proofs of his zeal for 
liberty, every time he went to the aftemblies, 
he caufed the fafees to be lowered before the 
people, as a homage to their fovereignty. That 
proceeding infinitely pieafed the multitude, who 
faw with a fenfible pleafure the enfigns of the 
fupreme authority fubmitted to them, as a pub¬ 
lic acknowledgment, that the people’s power was 

fuperior 


ic2, 103-. 
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fupcrior to the confui’s (a). He ordered aifo$ 
that in the city the axes fhould not be carried 
with the fafces, but only without the walls. 
jHe made feveral other laws which greatly in- 
creafed the people’s authority. There was one 
to this effeft : 64 Every Roman citizen condem- 

“ ned by the magiftrate either to death or fcourg- 
44 ing, or in any fine, fhall have right to appeal 
44 to the people, and the magiftrate be obliged 
44 to ftop proceedings ’till the people’s opinion 
44 be known.” 

He made it death for any perfon to take upon 
him the office of a magiftrate, without the 
people’s con fen t. 

Another law gave permiffion to kill without 
trial any perfon who affc&ed the regal power, 
and declared the author of the murder acquitted 
if he could prove the faft. 

He ordered the public money to be carried to 
the temple of Saturn, where the public treafure 
was depofited ever after, and he permitted the 
people to chufe two ^uaftors or treafurers. Pu¬ 
blius Veturius and Marcus Minucius were chofen* 
Tacitus fays the Quasftors were eftablifhed in the 
time of the kings, which fcems very probable; 
Perhaps Valerius only ordered they fhould 
be chofen by the people, and not by the con- 
fuls (1). 

Valerius - 

the firfi ojii e any perfon could 
hear, and fright be undertaken 
at the age of twenty four or 
twenty five years. In the year 
of Rome 332, two more were 
created, to take care of the 
fay Kent of the army , to fell 
the plunder and booty, &C. 
They accompanied the confuls 
in their expeditions , and were 
therefore called Peregrini, to 

difiinguijk 


(a) Gmtam id mcltitudini 
fpeclaculum foie, fummifla 
fibi eflc imperii infignu; 
confeliionemque fadtam, po- 
puii quam conful is majefla- 
tem vimque majorem efTe. 
Liv. 

( 1) They were called Quas- 
ftors, a qusrendo, from get¬ 
ting in the revenues of the 
fate. The tfuaforfoip was 
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Valerius eftablifhed thefe and feveral other A.R. 245. 
fuch laws, which juftly acquired him the name Ant C. 
of Publicola *, that is to fay, one that takes care 5 °^* 
of the people’s intereft. It is eafy to judge, 
laws of this nature made a great alteration in the 
government. The confular power, which at firft 
equalled the regal, was then confiderably weaken¬ 
ed ; and the people’s rights proportionably in- 
creafed. Here we have the firft epocha of a ma- 
nifeft democracy in Rome. 

Before the aflembling of the people for the a eenfus. 
election of a conful, Valerius ordered a cenfus. 

One hundred and thirty thoufand citizens, ex- 
clufive of widows and orphans who paid no 
taxes, appeared upon the roll. 

At length the people, aflembled by centu- The people 
ries, chofe for colleague to Valerius, Spurius Lu- cbufeacd- 
cretius, father of Lucretia, to whom, as being ^ r a j ue / a 
the elder, he gave the firft place with the fafces, a mM * 
a refpedl which was ever after paid to the pre- • 
rogative of age. But Lucretius dying in a few 
days, the people chofe in his room Marcus 
Horatius, who compleated the reft of the year 
with Publicola. Nothing remarkable happened LjV. 1.2. 
but the dedication of the capitol, placed in this*, 
year by Livy. When the temple was finilhed, j Dl0n ) f ^ 
and fit to be opened for public refort, the P j ut p i 3 n ° 4 " 
dedication was to be performed, a ceremony very p 0 piic. p, 
honorable to the dedicator, whofe name was 204. 
placed in the front of the temple. Publicola 
expe&ed that honour, and greatly defired it, 
but it was not thought proper to give his col¬ 
league that mortification, So they drew lots. 


iifiinguijh them from the o- 
tiers, who were termed Ui> 
bani. The number was g reat- 
h tncreafed afterwards % as 
will be feen . 


* A contraction of Populi- 
cola. The name of Publicola 
(or Poplicola) though lefs juft- 
ha s prevailed. 

which 
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A.R. 245. which fell to Horatius. Publicola went upori 
Ant. C. a flight expedition againft fome troops that had 
5 °'* made an incurfion upon the Roman territory. 

On the day appointed for the dedication, there 
was a great concourfe of people at the capitol. 
Horatius, after the reft of the ceremonies were 
performed, was ready to finifh the confecration 
by the mod folemn aft, which was* to lay his 
hand on the fide-poft of the gate (a). The fpec- 
tators with religious filence obferved his motions, 
and he was going to pronounce the folemn 
prayer of conftcration, when Marcus Valerius, 
brother of Publicola, who had ftood a good 
while in the temple-gate to watch that inftant, 
Paid aloud to him ^ Horatius , your fon is dead in 
the camp \ hoping by the news to ftop his pro¬ 
ceeding. The conful, without any concern, 
coldly replied, Let him be buried: whether he- 

believed it a device of his enemies, as it really 

* + 

was, or had the ftrength of mind to keep his 
natural temper without being moved at fuch an 
accident, remembring he was there as Pontifex 
Maximus, and not as father, and making na¬ 
ture give way to religion (b). This was a very 
childilh and unbecoming device at fo auguft a 


ceremony. 

Firfl trea- Polybius informs us, that this year, the firft 
ty between after the expulfion of the Tarquins, and twenty- 
tbeRo- eighth before Xerxes’s invafion of Greece, 

mans and was mac j e the firft treaty between the Romans 
rmn ^ 1 ar) d Carthaginians. I fhall inlert it here as a 

fliunS. O 

Polyb. 1.3 very curious monument of antiquity. Polybius 
p. 17k gives it in Greek, tranfUted from the original 


fa) Po(iem teneri in dedi- (b) Nepatrismagisquam 
catione templi oportere, vi- pontificis partes egilfe vide* 
deor audifie. Cic. in orat pro retur, Va!» Max. 1 . 5. c. 10, 
£cmojna k n. 12;. 


La tii? 

* 4 
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Latin as exaftly as he could. u For, fays he, *£•*♦*• 
“ the Latin tongue of thofe days is fo diffe- 507! 

“ rent from the modern, that the moft learned 
« find it very difficult to underftand that old 
“ language. 51 

Between the Romans and their allies, and be¬ 
tween the Carthaginians and their allies, there 
jhall be alliance on thefe conditions : Neither the 
Romans nor their allies Shall fail beyond the Fair 
Promontory *, unlefs driven by form, or forced by 
thtir enemies: in which cafes they Jhall not be al¬ 
lowed to buy or take any thing but what Jhall be 
abfolutely neceffary for the refitting of their Jhips 
or the worjhip of the Gods ; and they Jhall depart 
at the end of Jive days. The merchants that Jhall 
come from Carthage Jhall pay no duty except what 
is paid to the crier and regifier . Whatever Jhall 
be fold before thefe two witnejfes , the public faith 

Jhall be furety to the feller * fo likewife for what¬ 
ever Jhall be fold in Africa or Sardinia. If any 
Romans land in that part of Sicily ftbjett to thz 
Carthaginians , they (hall have juftice done them . 

The Carthaginians Jhall forbear making wafte upon 
the Antiates, the Ardeates, the Laurent mi, the 
Cretans, the Tar acini, or any Latin nation in fub- 
jettion to the Roman People f. They Jhall do no in¬ 
jury there even to the cities not under the Roman 
dominion . If they Jhall take any one, they (hall de¬ 
liver it up unhurt to the Romans. They Jhall build 
no fortrefs in the country of the Latines \ and if 
they enter it in arms, they Jhall not ft ay the night . 

This treaty, the fimpiicity and precifenefs 
whereof are fo remarkable, (hows that among 
the Romans many applied themfelves to com- 

* This promontory, fituate + The nations or cities here 
to the eafi of Carthage, was mentioned lay along the Jea- 
ahout ten leagues difant from ccaft , and covered Rome on 
thence. that fide. 

Vo h. I, <0^ merce 2 
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merce, that navigation was not entirely un¬ 
known to them, that the ule of merchant-fliips 
was common, and that they made pretty long 
voyages, fince they went as far as Carthage. 
It (hows alio how advantageous the alliance of 
the Romans was to the neighbouring nations, 
nnce it protefted them from the inroads of ene¬ 
mies io formidable as the Carthaginians, who, 
being matters of the fea and part of Sicily, 
could eafiiy infeft the fea-coafts of Italy (x). 

The next year had for Confuls 

P. Valerius Puplicola, a fecond time *. 

Titus Lucretius, the firft time. 


Porfena 

J 

undertakes 
io reft ore 
ike Tar- 
quins. 

Liv.l. 2. 

C.O, 10. 

Dionyf. 

p.253. 


After Tarquin had loft the battle wherein his 
fon Aruns was killed, fighting with Brutus, he 
withdrew to Outturn in Hetruria to Lars Por¬ 
fena (2), the mod potent King then in Italy. 
There, mixing intreaties with advice, “ one 


(1) The author of the Df- 
fertaticn on the uncertainty cf 
the f.rf. five centuries cf the 
Roman hi fiery obferves , that 
this treaty not only is omitted 
by all the other hiforians , but 
alfo contradids them in many 
pat ticulars. For inflame , Ho- 
rctius is made Corful with 
Brutus: Antium and Ardea 
are fuppefed in JubjeSion to 
Rome, dirtaly contrary to Li- 
vy and Dionyfus . Moreover , 
the Carthaginians are faid to 
be in poffrjfon of part of Si¬ 
cily and alfo cf Sardinia \ 
whereas Livy places their fir ft 
expedition into Sicily in the 
year of Rome 324, about eigh¬ 
ty years after this treaty. It 
is ke~.:r e evident that 

tl - Remains and failed by way 
»f commerce into Afiica and 


ether parts f of which theft 
hittoi ians are entirtly filent. 
From all thej'e particulars tht 
author of the Differ tat ion in¬ 
fers the negligence or ignorance 
of the Roman hiforians, in 
that they did not or could not 
confuit thefe ancient authentic 
pieces: but only copied from 
Fabius Pittor , without exami¬ 
nation ; and therefore will 
have it, that little credit is to 
be given tlh hiftory for the 
fi>ft five hundred years. 

v In the jequel 1 Jhall only 
mark with Roman fgures if 
the Confuls have been fo 
twhe, thrice, or four times, 
thus, II, III, IV. 

(2) Lars is faid to fignify, 
in the Hetrurian language, 

Prince or Lord. 

while 
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« while he implored him not to fuffer a Prince,A.R.246, 
who gloried in being of Hetrurian extract!- 50 n 6 ] 

“ on, to languifli with his family in a mourn- 
“ ful exile and diflionourable indigence ^ ano- 

< c ther while he exhorted him not to leave unre- 

* 

“ vengi.d the growing cuftom of expelling 
cc Kings from their throne. He would behold 
“ all the'cides fhaking off the yoke of depen- 
“ dence, unlefs Kings (howed the fame zeal and 
“ vigour in defence of their power, as the cities 
did for procuring liberty. All advancement, 

“ all fuperiority, offended their jealous ambiti- 
“ on : it was every where fought to level the 
higheft with the lowed, and to extirpate roy- 
** alty, the glory of heaven and earth.” Por- 
fena, touched with this difeourfe, and moreover 
incited with jealoufy againft a nation, whofe 
power he faw daily increafing, and which really 
gave him uneafinefs, promifed Tarquin his ut- 
moft afliftance. 

This was for him a powerful refuge, and for 
the Romans a juft ground of alarm. Porfena’s 
reputation was great, and his forces confidera- 
ble. Befides, the Senate was under as great ap- 
prehenfions from tbecitizens themfelves, as from 
the enemies. They were afraid the populace, 1 
to prevent the unavoidable effefts of war, would 
be inclined to recal the Tarquins, and purchafe 
peace at the expence of liberty. The Senate 
therefore endeavoured to gain the People by| 
granting them all poffible relief. Above all things,- 
care was taken of provifions, and corn wasfent; 
for from feveral parts, and fold to the People at l 
a low rate. The tax upon fait was taken from, 
thofe that farmed it and fold the fait at a high 1 
price, in order to be managed for the future by 
commiflioners in the name of the ftate. The' 
cuftoms were taken off, and the poor exempted' 

Q 2 from* 
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A.k.24c. from all imports which were laid upon the rich i 
^' c ’ and it was declared fufficient for the poor to 

bring up children who in time might defend the 
commonwealth (a). Thefe were wife meafures; 
but would have been more' fo, had they been 
taken in a time of peace and tranquility. They 
had all the effeft that was expected. During 
the fiege, and in fpite of a famine, which was 
very fevere, there was no commotion in the ci¬ 
ty : all remained quiet: the meaneft as well as 
the gre2teft perfifted to abhor the name of King, 
and never after did any fingle perfon appear fo 
popular by indirect ways as the whole Senate 
was at that time by a juft and equitable admi* 
niftration (b). * 

Porfena, who had in vain fent fome propo* 
fa!s to the Senate for the reftoration of the Tar- 
quins, marched at the head of the army, at¬ 
tacked the Janiculum, which he took by affaulr, 
and immediately advanced towards Rome ; 
perluaded he Ihould eafily reduce it. When 
lie came to the bridge, and faw the Romans 
drawn up in order of battle before the river, he 
prepared to fight, reckoning to overpower them 
with numbers. The two armies being engaged, 
fought with great bravery, and long contended 
for victory. After a great (laughter on both 
Tides, Valerius and Lucretius being wounded, 
the Romans began to give ground, and were 
Brave quickly put to rout. All fled into the city over 
aaien of t be bridge, which at the fame time would have 

afforded a paffage to the enemies, if Rome had 
not found in the heroic courage of one of her 
citizens a bulwark as ftrong as the nigheft walls. 

(a) Paupers!, fatls fiipen- malis artibus poftea tam po- 
dii fblvere, ii liheros educa- pularis effet, quam turn bene 
rent. Liv. imperando univeifus Senatus 

;s) Us nec quifquam ur.us fuir. Liv. 


P. Horatius 
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P. Horatius was the man, furnamed Cocks , be-^ ,R - 
caufe he had but one eye, having lort the other 5 oe! * • 
in a battle. He was the ftrongeft and moft 
undaunted of the Romans. He fprung from 
M. Horatius, fo famous for the defeat of the 
three Albans. 

He ufed all manner of means to (lop the : fly¬ 
ing Romans. But perceiving neither intreaties 
nor exhortations could overcome their fear, he 
refolved, however badly followed he might be, 
to defend the entrance of the bridge till it was 
demoliflied behind. Only two Romans fol¬ 
lowed his example, and partook of the danger. 

Nay, when he faw but a few planks of the bridge 
remaining, he obliged them to retire and to fave 
themfelves. Standing alone againft a whole ar¬ 
my, but preferving his undauntedneft, he even 
dared to infult his numerous enemies, and cart¬ 
ing terrible looks upon the principal Hetrurians, 
one while challenged them to Angle combat, 
and then bitterly reproached them all. Vile 
ftaves that ye are of proud and haughty Kings , faid 
he to them, not fatisfied with being unmindful of 
your own , you are come to deprive others of their 
liberty , who have had the courage to a fume it ( a ). 

Covered with his buckler, he fuftained a fhower 
of darts. At laft, when they were all preparing 
to rufh upon him, the bridge was entirely de- 
molifhed, and Codes throwing himfelf with 
his arms into the Tyber, fafely fwam over, ha¬ 
ving performed an aftion, fays Livy (b ) 9 that 
will command the admiration more than the 
faith of pofterity. He was received as in tri¬ 
umph by the Romans. The People eretrted 

fa) Servitia regum fuper- (b) Rem aufus plus fama: 
borum, fuse libertatis imme- habituram ad pofteros, quam 
mores, alienam oppugnatum fidei. 
venire. Liv. 

0.3 


him 
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AntTc 46 ’ a ft acue armour in the moft con- 

506. ' fpicuous part of the Forum *. As much land 

was given him as he could furround with a 
plough in a day (1). All the inhabitants, both 
men and women, contributed to his reward 
and, in the midft of a dreadful fcarcity, three 
hundred thou land heads, of which the city con¬ 
futed,, depriving themfeives of a part of their* 
fubfulence, every one made-him a fmall pre- 
fent of provifions (a). 

Porfcna’s firft attempt failing, he befieged 
the city, and began to ravage the neighbouring 
Dionvf' lands. The lofs of above fivethouiand men in 

m 

1.5. p. 297 a tally, wherein the Confuls had laid an ambufh 
:' tor his troops, determined him to change the 
Poplic. p. foge into a blockade, in hopes of reducing the 

city by famine. Indeed the fcarcity was very 

great, and the provifions that came by theTy- 
ber were not fufficient for the fubfiftence of the 
city much longer. 

A fccond prodigy, no lefs furprifing than 
lerpnze *Ahat of Horatius Codes, freed it from its im- 

t Iuc [ L '\ r minent danger. C.Mucius, a young nobleman, 

full of indignation to fee that Rome, in a ftate 
of liberty, Ihould be in a worle condition than 
under the Kings, formed a defign to free his 
country from that di(honour by a new and bold 
enterprife. He goes into the enemy’s camp, 
with the Senate’s permiffion, intimating he 
had feme great project in view, but without 
any farther explanation. He deceives the guards, 
who take him for an Hetrurian, becaufe he ap¬ 
peared to be without arms, and fpoke the lan- 


ICO. 


Bold 


er- 


* In the places where the (a) In magna inopia, pro 
cjjitr.bhcs were held , called domefticis copiis, unufquif-* 
for that r.ajon Comitium. que aliquid, fraudans feipfe 
(1) Agri quantum unodie victu fuo, contulit. Liv, 
circumaravit datum. Liv, 


guage 
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guage of the country, which he had formerly a.r. H 6. 


learnt of his nurfe. He advances to the King’s r 
tent, who, attended by a fecretary dreffed like' 

himfelf, was paying his troops. Mucius, not 
caring to alk which was the King for fear of a 
difcovery, and feeing the foldiers addrefs thern- 
felves oftener to the fecretary, refolved at laft, 
and ftabbed the fecretary with a dagger inftead 
of the King. He is inftantly leized notwith- 
ftandino; all his refinance, and dragged before 


Ant. C. 


06. 


the tribunal of the enraged King : but even 
then, in the fight of a thoufand horrible punifh- 
ments which threaten him, he appears with an 
undaunted countenance, more capable of infpir-. 
ing terror than of feeling it himfelf: Iam a Ro¬ 
man, fays he, my name is Mucius . Untended to 
kill the enemy of my country *, qnd am as ready to 
fuffer death as I was to give it thee . It equally be¬ 
comes a Roman both to ail with courage and to fuffer 
with conftancy. I ft and not alone in the deftgn a- 
gainft thee . Many others after me afpire to the fame 
honour . And therefore prepare thyfelffor continual 
alarms , expel! every moment to run the risk of thy 
life , to find always at the door of thy tent a fecret ene¬ 
my watching an opportunity to attack thee . This is 
the war the Roman youth denounces againft thee ; 
Fear not a gener alb at tie . Thou alone wilt be attacked, 
and a Jingle enemy is all thou haft to deal with (a). 


(a) Ante tribunal regis de- 
ftitutus, turn quoque inter 
tantas fortune minas metu- 
endus magis quam raetuens: 
Romanus fum, inquit, civis. 
C. Mucium vocant. Hoftis 
hoftem occidere volui: nec 
ad mortem minus anirai eft, 
quamfuitadcaxlem. Et fa- 
cere & pati fortia Romanum 
eft. Nec unus in te ego hos 
animos gefii, Longus poft 


me ordo eft idem petentium 
decus. Proinde in hoc dif- 
crimen, fijuvat, accingere, 
ut in fingulas horas capite 
dimices mo, ferrtun hoftem- 
que in veftibulo habeas regio. 
Hoc tibi juventus Romana 
indicimus bellum. Nullam 
aciem, nullum prselium ti- 
mueris. Uni tibi, & cum 
fmgulis, res erit. Uv. 

0.4 
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a.r. 216. The King, full of rage, and withal aftonifhed 
C ' at the danger threatened by Mucius, commands 
him to be furroundtd with flames to force him 
to a fuller confeflion. But the Roman without 
any concern ; See, fays he, putting his hand in 
a pan of burning coals, See how dejpicable is their 
body to men who feek after immortal glory (a). He 
let his har.d burn on, as if he had been without 
feeling. But Porfena, amazed at the fight of 
fuch a prodigy, leaps down from his tribunal, 
and ordering Mucius to be removed from the 
fire, Begone , fays he, young man, more enemy to 
tbyfelf than me . I would exhort thee not to de¬ 
generate from fuch virtue , hadft thou ufed it for my 
country . At leaf , I fuffer thee to go away in li¬ 
berty, without fear of the punifhment which the 
laws of war give me a right to inflift on thee . 
Then Mucius, as in acknowledgment for his 
generofity, told him, three hundred youths had 
confpired againft him: he was the firft on whom 
the lot fell, and the reft would come each in his 
turn. This aftion acquired Mucius thefurname 

of Sc£vcla *, becaufe after burning his right 
hand he made ufe of his lefr. Dionyfius Hali- 
carnaflenfis, an hiftorian generally very exaft, 
fays not a word of this circumftance, which ren¬ 
ders it very doubtful. It has been however ex¬ 
tremely celebrated by the Romans, and every 

(/?) En tibi, inquit, ut fen- in te magis quam in me ho- 
tias quam vile corpus fit iis vilia aufus. Juberem madle 
quimagnamgloriamvident; virtute efle, fi pro mea pa- 
dextramqueaccenfoad facri- tria ilia virtus ftaret. Nunc 
firiam foculo injicit. Guam jure belli liberum te, intac* 
cum velut aliecato ab fenfu turn, inviolatumque hincdi- 
torreret animo , prope atto- mitto. 
nitus miraculo rex, cum ab * The word Scxvola, is 
fede fua profiluiffet, amove- taken from the Greek crtcaiG-, 
rique ab altaribus juvenem Isvus. 

juiUiTet: Tu veroabi, inquit, 


one 
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one knows the beautiful epigram of Martial up- ^’ c h6- 
on this event. 506. 

Cum peteret regem decepta fatellite dextra, 

Injscit facris fe peritura focis. 

Sed tam feva pius miracula non tulit hoftis, 

Et raptum flammis juflit abire virum. 

Urere quam potuit contempto Mucius igne, 

Hanc fpectare manum Porfena non potuit. 

Major deceptse fama eft & gloria drxtrae. 

Si non erraffet, fecerat ilia minus. 

That is, 

The brave handy that inftead of the King himfelf 

by mijlake Jlew his officer , feared not to thruft itfelf . 
into flames . But his generous enemy could not bear 
the prodigy of fo cruel a fortitude^ andfnatched the 
young hero from the danger he fought . That hand 
which MuciuSy contemning the flamesy fujfered 
with unconcern to burn, Porfena could not bear to 
behold. Its fame and glory is the greater for hav¬ 
ing miffed its aim . Without that miflakey it would 
not have ailed fo heroically. 

Thefeand fo many other encomiums laviflied 
upon Mucius by the Roman authors, ought not 
to impofe on us in the judgment we fhould 
pafs upon an a&ion contrary to all the laws of 
war \ and even the example of feveral illuftri- 
ous Romans; among others, that of Fabritius, 
who warned King Pyrrhus to take care of his 
phyfician that intended to poifon him, exprefsly 
condemns Mucius’s undertaking. Neverthelefs, 
the partiality apparently of the Romans for their, 
country, and a fort of enthufiafm for the mar -] 
vellous part of the a&ion, made them to extol in; 
a Roman what they would have blamed in an 
enemy of Rome. The undauntednefs and firm- 
nefs of Mucius are in themfelves very praife- 

worthy: 
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worthy : but their motive and objtft: reaver 
them very criminal. 

Porfena, intimidated by the danger he had 
fo lately tieaped, and by the terror of thofe to 
which he conceived himlelf every dayexpofed, 
began to think ierioufly of making peace. He 
cauled conditions to be propofed by embaffa- 
dors, who fct out for Rome with Mucius. Ac 
firft, merely for form fake, they demanded the 
re-tftabiiihment oftheTarquins ; but, after the 
firft reiufai, infifted no longer on that point. 
They -educed their demands to this ; that the 
Romans Ihould redore to their matter a certain 
territory, which had originally depended on 
the Herruiians, and which had been taken from 
them by force of arms; and that, by way cf 
fecuii'y for their faithful obfervance of their 
engagements, they Ihould put into the King’s 
hanus a certain number of young perfons of the 
moft noble families of Rome. Thefe condi¬ 
tions were accepted with joy. 

As ibon as the hoftages were delivered, Por¬ 
fena made his troops march out of Janiculum. 
Thofe hoftages were twenty in number; tep 
young Patricians, and as many virgins of the 
fame order. Amongft the latter was Cloelia, 
defcended from one of the principal houfes of 
Rome. The honours with which fhe had lecn 
the merit of Codes and Mucius rewarded, in- 
fpired her with thoughts of deferving the 
like. For this purpofe fhe ventered to fwim 
the Tyber at the head of her companions, and 
with them re-entered Rome in a kind of tri¬ 
umph. Valerius, who apprehended that lie 
fiiould be fufpeded of forwarding this efcape, 
and that the boldnefs of thofe virgins might be 
taken as a perfidy of the Romans, fent them 
back immediately to Porfena. Tarquin, who 

had 
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had been apprized of this affair, ported him- A . R H 6 * 
felf exprefsly on the way, and would have^ 
feized them, if not prevented by the accidental 
coming in of Afuns, the King of Clufium’s 
fon, who guarded them to the camp. The 
King, who knew how to value merit, when¬ 
ever he found it, gave young Cloelia great 
praifes, and, as a mark of his efteem, made 
her a prelent of a fine horfe richly caparifoned; 
and permitted her to return, and carry with her . 
half of the hoftages to be chofen by herfeif. 

She made that choice in a manner that did her 
honour: fhe gave the preference to the youngeft, 
as moft expoled to danger by their years. Por- 
fena, {truck with the many {Lining actions of 
which he had been witnefs, could not forbear 
extolling the happinefs of a city, which not 
only produced fo many great men, but even 
young perfons of the other fex, who difputed 
the merit of courage with them. He reftored 
all the prifoners to the Romans, of whom he 
had taken a great number, without any ranfom. 

And as a farther mark of his gencrofity, he 
gave them his camp with all the riches and pro- 
vifions in it, ordering his treops to leave be¬ 
hind them all their baggage except their arms, 
and did the fame himfelf. Thus ended the 
war with Porfena King of the Clufini in He- 
truria, in which the Roman Commonwealth 
had been itfelf upon the very brink of de- 
ftrudion. 

We fee here in Porfena a perfect model both 
for war and peace. He does not arm either 
from ambition, avarice, or any other perfonal 
intereft. The motives that determine his con- 
dud are great and glorious : compafiion for a 
dethroned Prince ; fidelity to a friend and ally; 
the ^common intereft of crowned heads; the 

fupporc 
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fupport of the majeRy of Kings •, and the ne*t‘ 
ceffity of avenging its difgraces and injuries. 
When he has difcharged with all his forces the 
faith of his engagement?, he entertains thoughts 
of peace, which the impo(Ability of fucceeding 
in his nrfi: deRgn has rendered neceflary. He 
confines himfelf to reafonable conditions, with¬ 
out artifice, without endeavouring to over-reach, 
and without taking advantage of the unhappy 
extremities to which his enemies are reduced. 
After having made a fair war with them, he is 
for making a fair peace, that may be lading, 
finctrc and commodious. From enemies he is 
for making them true and perpetual friends, 
without leaving any feeds for new ruptures, and 
bad retrofp-cts, which fometimes happens *, as 
if treaties of peace "were rather fufpcnfions of 
arms, and truces between enemies ready to re¬ 
new hoftilities, than fincere reconciliations, and 
cordial engagements of amity. 

When the army of the Hetrurians was re¬ 
tired, the Senate affembled, and it was refolved 
that the ivory chair, fceptre, crown of gold, 
and robe of triumph, formerly ufed by the Ro¬ 
man Kings, Ihould be fent to Porfena, as a 
mark of honour and gratitude. To acknow¬ 
ledge t the fervice of Mucius, who had gene- 
roufly devoted himfelf to death for the prefer- 
vation of his country, and thereby made way 
for a happy peace, as much land was granted 
him, as well as to Horatius Codes, on the other 
fide of the Tyber *, as a plow would work in one 
day j which lands were afterwards called the 
meadows of Mucius . Young Clcelia had alfo 
her reward, which was as Angular as the aftion 
by which fhe had deferved it. An equeftrian 
ftatue was erected to her in the ftreet called the 


* Agri quantum uno die circumaravit datum, Liv. 
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Via facra , leading to that part of the Forum H 6 * 
where the affemblies were held ; and the fathers SQ e\ 
of the virgins her companions, who had fhared 
in her glory, Were at the expence of it. 

Thefe honours granted to Codes, Scaevola, 
and Clcelia, argue a fpirit in the Roman Peo¬ 
ple, attentive to place virtue in honour, to in- 
fpire the citizens with a lively zeal for their 
country, and to cultivate a noble emulation in 
all who were capable of ferving it. 

Porfena, after having terminated the war obliging 
with the Romans, fent his fon Aruns to befiege behaviour 
Aricia. He had at firft confiderable advanta- 0 / the R °- 
ges over the befieged. But upon the arrival of If 
a ftrong reinforcement, a battle enfued, where- Porfena. 
in the young Prince was killed. The army ofLiv. 1.z. 
the Hetrurians could not maintain their ground j:. 1 * 
after the death of their General, but were obli-p 1 ™^’ 
ged to give way. Some were killed in their 
retreat, and the reft fled for refuge into the ter¬ 
ritory of Rome, which was in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The Romans received them in their 
flight, dreffed their wounded, gave horfes to 
fome, put others into waggons, carried them 
to Rome, lodged them in their houfes, and 
furnifhed them with provifions and remedies : 
in a word, they fupplied them with every thing 
their prefent occafions required. Many were 
io charmed with thefe kind offices, that they 
loft all defire of returning home to their own 
country, and chofe rather to remain with thofe 
from whom they had received fo many favours. 

The Senate affigned them ground between 
mount Palatine and the Capitol, upon which 
they built themfelves houfes ; and that place 
■was called the ftreet of the Hetrurians. Por¬ 
fena, in gratitude for the kind reception which 
the Romans had given his troops, reftored them 
the lands on the other fide of theTvber, which 

had 
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had been yielded to him by the late treaty of 
peace. 

P. Lucretius *. 

P. Valerius Publicola, III. 

Porfena fent ambaffadors this year to Rome, 
to follicit the re-eftablilhment of theTarquins, 
to whom he could not refufe that proceeding. 
The Senate deputed the moft illuftrious of their 
body to reprefent to him, “ that the affair of 
<c the Tarquins was a matter entirely and irre- 
“ vocably determined, and that the Romans 
“ were refolved to open their gates to any of 
cc their enemies rather than to Kings. They 

entreated him not to interrupt any more the 
“ perfeft union that fubfifted between himfelf 
“ and the Romans, by a demand that laid them 
“ under the unhappy neceffity of refufing a 
“ Prince any thing, to whom, both by grati- 
<c tude and inclination, they were highly difpo- 
ct fed to grant all things. They concluded 
“ with defiring that he would be pleafed to 
“ bury that affair in perpetual filence for the 
c< future.’* He made that choice ; and Tar- 
quin, having loft all hopes of re-afcending the 
throne, retired to Mamilius Oftavius his fon- 
in-law at Tufculum. 

* Inftead of Lucretius, Di- hifiory of Porfena and the dt- 
oiyjrn Hdlicamaffenju writes dication of the Capitol in tbit 
M. Ho rati us for tbe fecond Confuljbip, 
time, and places the whole 


\ 
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CHAP. III. 


War with the Sabines. Death and praife of Pub- 
licola . Different wars . Confpiracy difcovered 
at Rome . Troubles at Rom in refpeft to the 

debts : The people ref life to lift for the war . 
Creation of a Dictator. He appeafes the trou¬ 
bles . Truce for a year with the Latines . Re¬ 
flexion upon the Diftatorjhip. Decree in re- 
fpeli to the women . War with the Latines. 
Famous battle near the Lake of RegilU , gained 
by the Romans. Peace granted the Latines . 
Tarquin retires to Cumte> and dies there . 

S Everal years pafled without any confiderable 
events, except the war with the Sabines. 
I ihall content myfelf with only naming the 
Confuls of each year. 
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The war with the Sabines began this year, 
and continued a great while at different times, 
and with different fuccefs. 


P. Valerius, IV. 

T. Lucretius, II. 

A Sabine, called in his own country AttaLiv.1.2. 
Claufus, and who affumed the name of Appius 0,1 ^ 
Claudius at Rome, a perfon of high birth and 
great riches, came to fettle amongft the Ro¬ 
mans, and brought with him a great number of 
his relations, friends, and creatures, who fol¬ 
lowed 
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a.r. -50. lowed him with their whole families. Theif 
c ‘ number amounted to five thoufand men capable 
of bearing arms. His having openly oppofed, 
in the public affemblies of his nation, the de- 
figrr they had formed of making war with the 
Romans, had rendered him fuipfccted, and at 
length obliged him to quit his country. He 
was made a Patrician, and admitted into the 
number of the Senators, and the freedom of 
the city was granted to all who had followed 
him. The Romans confidered this adoption of 
‘the whole family of the Claudii and their cli¬ 
ents, as a very advantagious acquifition, that 
fupplied them immediately with fo many new 
inftruments for extending their power and 
greatnefs. Claudius was in his own perfon a 
confiderable gain to Rome. He was the head 
of the family of the Claudii, who diftinguifhed 
themfelves amongft the moft illuftrious families 
of Rome. 
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Acrippa Menenius. 
P. Postumius *. 
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Death and m # t • 1 1 ■ 1 

traife of In their Confulfhip P. Valerius Publlcola died 
Tuhlicola. of difeafe. He was, by the confent of all the 
Dionyt. world, the greateft man of his age, and the 
^;5o. I4 * moft accom phfted in every kind of virtue. I 
Liv. i. 2. lhall mention only one of them here, far fupe- 
c. 16. rior to all his moll glorious exploits, of war. 

Poplic 11 ^- onianj worlh y °f praife* who fup- 

Pr im¬ 


ported 


* Thefe two Confuls tri¬ 
umphed for fuccejfis againf the 
Sabines. But becaufe the Con- 
fui Pofiumius had [ujfercd a 
iofs at frft, a new kind of 
e Triumfb i called Ovation, lefs 
honourable than the ujuai one t 
c xas invented and di. rc\ dfor 


him. Kennet in his Atitiq. 
Part II. B. h. c. 16. gives us 
the following account of this 
lefs kind of T> iumph. 

“ The Ovation fume f an ty 
“ to have de tiled its name 
“ fromJhtutirg Evan! or E- 
vOS' i: Ea..bus; but thetiue 

“ ori* 
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ported by three other Patricians, had delivered 
Rome from her Kings, and caufed their eftates S ou 
to be fold by auftion i who had been four times 
Conful ; who by two fignal viftories, the one 
over the Hetrurians, the other over the Sa¬ 
bines , had twice in his latter years deferved the 
honour of triumph \ who, with fuch favourable 
occafions, might have amafied great riches 
by methods exempt from injuftice and reproach, 
did not fuffer avarice, fo capable of dazzling 
the eyes and corrupting the heart, to enfnare 
him. Contented with the moderate fortune he 
had received from his anceftors, he ufed no en- 


i( original is Ovis, the Jheep , 
“ which was ufually offered 
u in this proceffm, as an ox 
“ in the triumph The Jhow 
“ generally began at the Alha~ 

‘ 1 man mountain, whence the 
“ general, with his retinue , 
u made his entry into the ci - 
“ ty : be went on foot , with 
** many flutes, or pipes, found- 
i( ing in concert as he faffed 
il along, wearing a garland 
u of myrtle as a token of peace, 
“ with an afpeSl rather rai- 
il fling love and refpeft than 
(i fear, A . Gellius informs 
“ us, that this honour was 
4i conferred on' the wifi or, 
4< when either the war had 
t( not been proclaimed in due 
u method, or not undertaken 
“ agatnfl a lawful enemy, 
“ and on a juft account; or 
“ when the enemy was hut 
a mean und inconfiderahle *. 
41 But Plutarch has delivered 
“ his judgment in a different 
“ manner: he believes that 

* Noft. Att, 1 , 5. c, 6 . 
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“ heretofore the difference he - 
tf iwixt the ovation and the 
t( triumph was not taken 
u from the greatnefs of the 
“ atchievements, hut from 
“ the manner of performing 
“ them ; for they who having 
“ fought afet battle, and fain 
u a great number of the ene- 
(t my, returned vigors, led 
u that martial and (as it 
<{ were) cruel procejfion of the 
il triumph. But tbofe who 
u without force, by benevo- 
“ lence and mild behaviour, 
“ had done the huflnefs, and 
“ prevented the Jhedding of 
** human-blood ,’ to thefe com - 
“ manders cuflom gave the 
<c honour of this peaceable 
u ovation. For a pipe is the 
u enfign or badge of peace, 
“ and myrtle the tree oj Ve- 
i( nus, who beyond any cf the 
“ other deities, has an ex- 
“ treme avtrfiou to violence 
“ and war f. 11 

t f Plut. in Marcol. 

R 
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A-R. i 5t . deavours to augment it. He believed that he 

^ C ‘ had enough for bringing his family up nobly, 

and for giving his children an education worthy 
of their birth : ’ convinced that true riches do 
not confift in poffefting great treafures, but in 
knowing how to have few wants *, and (*) that 
the moft precious and moll noble inheritance 
that a father can give his children is glory ac¬ 
quired by great aftions, and the examples of 
virtue which he leaves them. He did not content 
himfelf, like many of the philofophers, with 
praifing poverty : he loved and pradlifed it to 
fuch a degree, as not to leave wherewithal to 
defray his funeral at his death; which was ce¬ 
lebrated with magnificence, but at the expence 
of the public. Moritur , gloria ingenti , copiis fa - 
miliaribus adeo exiguis , ut funcri fumptus deeffet; de 
publico eft elatus . What praife, what greatneft 
of foul was this! He dies , poor as the pooreft in 
refpecl to fortune *, more great , more ricb> than 
the richeft in virtues and glory. What a misfor¬ 
tune is it for our age, that examples of this kind 
are fo rare, or rather not at all! The greateft 
men endeavour to prelerve their memories by 
titles and riches, which they ardently purfue, 
in order to leave them to heirs, who are often, 
little qualified to keep them alive and reprefent 
them. 

The Roman ladies renewed in refpedl to Pub- 

licola what they had done before for Junius Bru¬ 
tus, and went all into mourning, which they 
wore during a year, as much affefted with his 
death as they would have been with that of their 
neareft relation. 


(a) Optima hsreditas a pa- gloria virtutis rerumque ge- 
tribus traditur liberis, omni- ftarum. Ojfic* L i. n. 151* 
que patrimonio prxftantior. 
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We fcarce find examples of the like zeal elfe- ■ 

where. At Rome, private perfons did not di- 50l i 
vide their interefts from thofe of the public. 

They confidered the Ioffes of the ftate as their 
own. They fhared in its misfortunes, as if 
they had been perfonal and domeftic to them-. 
felves. Such a difpofition conftituted the force 
of the State, united all its parts firmly together, 
and compofed an whole not to be fhaken and 
invincible. Thefe fentiments, perpetuated in 
every houfe by living examples, formed the 
whole city and commonwealth of Rome in a 
manner into one and the fame family, of which 
even the women made a part, though ftrangers 
to government every where elfe. How much 
ought we to think This contributed to inculcate, 
the fame fentiments early into children, and to 
form them for zealous citizens from their moli 
tender years! This is what moft merits obfer- 
vation in the conflitution of the Roman com¬ 
monwealth, becaufe what formed its peculiar 
and diftinguifhing charafteriftic. 

Opiter Virginius. a.r. 152. 

Ant* C # 

P, l A S S III S, 50Q% 

• Thefe Confulsgained confiderable advantages D\p rtn t 
over the Sabines, took the city of Pometia, wars. 
which they abandoned to be plundered by the 
foldiers, and received the honour of a triumph. 

' In the fix following Confulftiips, wherein 
there feems.no fmall difference between Diony- 
fius Halicarnaffenfis and Livy, I fhall follow 
the firft, according to the fyfrem laid down by 
Monf. de la Curne in the Memoirs of the Aca- Vol.VIIL 
demy of Belles Leftres, wherein, by only tranf- P»* 3 6 3- 
pofmg feme fadts, he very happily reconciles 
thofe two hiftorians. 

R 2 Postu- 
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POSTUMUS CoMINlUS* 

Titus Lartius. 

The Latines, at the follicitation of Octavius 

Mamilius, Tarquin’s fon-in-law, held an affem- 
bly at Fereminum, to which, contrary to the 
ufual cuftom, the Romans were not invited. 
M. Valerius, a perfon of Confular dignity, who 
had been deputed to the neighbouring dates to 
prevent any intrigues againft the common¬ 
wealth, repaired to that affembly, and com¬ 
plained ftrongly of their having excluded only 
Rome from it. Notwithftanding his remon- 
ftrances, the Romans were declared infraftors 
of Treaties in it, and it was agreed to delibe-. 
rate another time, and more at leifure, upon 
the meafures to be tak.n for obtaining juftice. 

The fame year was diicovered a confpiracy 
of the (laves for fetting Rome on fire. They 
were put to death. 

Servjus Sulptcius. 

Manius Tullius. . 

The Fidenates, follicited and fupported by 
the Tarquins, took arms. The Conful Tullius 


at Rome. 

Dionyf. fet out with his army to chaftife them, and be- 

bvP-3i7- 
—325. 


fieged Fidense. But the news of a confpiracy, 
excited by the fecret intrigues of Tarquin, 
obliged him to return to Rome. It was com- 
poled, not only of citizens reduced and ruined 
by debts, but of a great number of Haves, 
whom rdemment for the punifhment inflicted 
upon the others the year before, and the hope 
of liberty, hid induced to enter into the fame 
plot. It was happily difeovered by the pecu¬ 
liar favour of the Gods *, fays Dionyfius Hali- 

carnaffenfiSj 


* The providence of the 
Gtdj, which in a!! times has 


preferred Rome from a thou• 
fand dangers, and which is 

fttill 
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carnaflenfis,-and ftifled in its birth by the exe- A R * 2 5^ ' 
cution of its ringleaders. Sacrifices were made 49 8,' 
to thank the Gods for preferving the common¬ 
wealth from this danger. The Senate after¬ 
wards decreed the celebration of games for 
three days. 


P. VETURIUS GeMINUS. A. R.2554 

T. /EbUTIUS ElVA. Ant. C. 

497 * 

Veturiusbefieged Fidense, but finding it like- Dl - f 
]y to make a long refiftance, he changed the 1.3.^323. 
fiege into a blockade. 3 2 4* 

Tarquinbefieged Signia, a town in fubjedftion 
to the Romans; but not being able to take it * 
either by aflat-!c or famine, he was at length 
reduced to retire. 


T. Lartius. 

Lucius Cloelius* 


A.R. 2 
Ant. C, 





The Conful Lartius defiring to put an end Dion f 
to the war with the Fidenates, took the field, l. ^.p.324. 
and, after a long refiftance, forced them to fur—340. 
fender. 

. When the Latines received advice of the re- War with 
dudtion of Fidenae, they were feized with ter - tht ^ 
ror, which was fucceeded by the general indig- Um ' 
nation of the People againft their Leaders, who 
had hitherto always oppofed their defign of a 
rupture with the Romans. In the council loon 
after held at Ferentinum, thofe who were for 
taking arms, inveighed with great violence 
againft fuch as feemed inclined to peace. Tar- 
quin amongft the reft, and his fon-in-law Ma- 
milius, between their intrigues and declama¬ 
tions, had fuch weight, that all the Latines una- 


ftill watchful for its fafety , are the terms of Dionyfius 
averted this misfortune. Thefe HaiicarnaiTenfis. 

R 3 nimoufly 
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A.R. 156. nimouQy refbived upon a war with the Romans. 

And in order that no diftinft State might with¬ 
draw itfeif from the general alliance, and make 
a feparate peace without the concurrence of the 
whole nation, they all engaged by folemn oaths 
to obierve a ftrift union with each other, and 
to treat all who fhould fail in that point as trai¬ 
tors and enemies to the public. The States, 
whofe deputies Ggned that treaty, were thirty 
in number. Sextus Tarquinius and O&avius 
Mamilius, who were declared generals of the 
army of the allies, were impowered to raife as 
many troops as they fhould judge neceffary, out 
of the youth of thofe States. In order to obferve 
fome outward formality, and to have a pl^ufible 
pretext for taking arms, the Latines deputed 
the principal perfons of each city to carry their 
complaints of the pretended infra&ion of trea¬ 
ties to Rome, and to demand immediate fatis- 
faftion for them, with menaces, in cafe of re- 
fufal, to attack the Romans with all their forces. 
Such a difcourfe was confidered as an open de¬ 
claration of a rupture. 

troubles 

4? Rome, 

tn account c , . , r 1 1 • 

cftbedehts. ar °i e 5 which occalioned great perplexity 

The People whole People were far from having the fame 
Ttfuje to ardor for this war. The poor, efpecially thofe 
if f or the not in a condition to pay their debts, who were 

far the greater number, refufed to take arms, 
and would not confent in any thing to the de¬ 
fires of the Patricians, unlefs the Senate paffed 
a decree for the abolition of their debts. Some 
even threatened to quit Rome, and exhorted 
each other not to continue any longer in a city 
where injurious treatment and oppreffion where 
the only rewards of their fervices. 


Whilft preparations of war were making, and 
the levies were begun at Rome, new difficulties 

The 


At 


f 
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At firft the Patricians endeavoured to appeafe a.r* *5* 
and bring, them to reafon. But as their exhor- 
tations were ineffeftual, it was thought necef- 
fary to affemble the Senate, in order to delibe¬ 
rate upon meafures for preventing the tumult, 

with which the city was menaced. Never was 
deliberation more important, nor more difficult 
in its nature. Opinions were divided. Of the 
Senators, fome who were naturally inclined to 
gentle methods, and not fo rich as many others, 
were of opinion that fome relaxations fhould be 
granted in favour of the poor. They believed, 
that to remit their debts, was purchafing the 
good will of the citizens at a fmall expence ; 
and that the great advantages that would accrue 
from thence to the public and individuals, would 
make an ample amends for fo fmall a lofs. M. 
Valerius, Publicola’s brother, opened this opi¬ 
nion. “ He remonftrated, that nothing was 


<( 


ct 




cc 


tc 
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heard in the Forum, but difcourfes of the 
poor, expreffing their indignation to each 
other to the following effed : To what pur- 
pofe is it for us to conquer our enemies abroad , 
if in reward of victory, we find nothing at our 
return but cruel creditors , a thoufand times 
more to be dreaded than the enemies of our coun¬ 
try ; and if after having fecured the dominion 
of the Commonwealth , we cannot ajfure our - 
44 felves of our own liberty ? He obferved how 
u much reafon there was to apprehend, if the 
averfion of the People for the Senate were not 
remedied, that they would not only proceed 
to abandon the city in its greateft danger, 
but alfo, which merited more attention, that 
their delpair might throw them into the par¬ 
ty of the Tarquins, and make them conceive 

thoughts of reinftating them upon the throne. 
That hitherto the People had employed only 

R 4 41 menaces 
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“ menaces without proceeding to bad extremes; 
“ and that on the prefent occafion, it was necef- 
“ fary to have fome indulgence for them, to 
“ prevent greater evils. That the Common- 
55 wealth of Athens, in a like conjunflufe on 
“ the remonftrances of Solon, had remitted all 
<c the debts, with which the poor were burthen- 
“ ed. That it would be glorious to eafe in the 
tc fame manner their fellow-citizens, who had 
“ rendered the Commonwealth fuch great fer- 
“ vices under the kings by defeating the enemy j 
<{ who had fhewn fo much ardour and courage 
“ in delivering their country from the cruelty 
<c of the tyrants ; and who were ready to facri- 
“ fice themfelves with more zeal than ever in 
“ return for the leaft complaifance for their 
“ prefent condition. That laftly, they ought 
“ to reflect, that it would be unjuft to infift, 
“ that the citizens fhould expole their lives, 
€t whilft the flighted: relief was denied them : 
“ efpecially as they could only be reproached 
“ with their poverty, which had rendered them 
“ more worthy of companion than hatred.” 

This difeourfe of Valerius was received by 
many with applaufe. But Appius Claudius, a 
man naturally cruel and violent, a character 
which he tranfmitted to all his pofterity, was 
of a quite different opinion. He reprefented, 
“ That the Senate could not with jufticerefufe 
“ the benefit of the laws to creditors, who 
tc thought fit to profecute their debtors with 
lt rigour. That the debts of particulars could 
“ not be abolilhed without deftroying public 
<c credit, the foie tie of human fociety. That 
<c the People themfelves, in whofe favour fo 
“ unjuft a decree was folicited, would be the 
<c firft to experience its bad efftfts ; and that, 
! c as new wants would arile, the rich would 

fl'.ut 
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u fhut their purfes, and undoubtedly be averfe * 
<c to advancing, their fortunes as before, for 4 < 
“ fetting the husbandman and artift 1 6 work, 

“ at the hazard not only of making no advan- 
u tage of them, but of lofing their principal, 

“ That the difcontent of the great was no lefs 
“ to be feared, than the murmurs of the Peo- 
u pie. That for the reft, fome medium might 
“ be ufed, and a difference made with regard 
<c to the debtors. That as for fuch of them, 

44 who ftiould be found to have ruined them* 

<c felves by libertinifm and debauch, it would 
“ be no great lofs if they fhouid all quit Rome, 
cC to which they were a dilgrace and reproach. 
cC That as to the reft, it was but juft to afford 
them fome relief. That the creditors, who 
<c could eafily make this diftinftion, would aft 

“ verycommendably in havingfomeindulgence 

“ for the unfortunate, who had not drawn their 
“ diftreffes upon them felves •, and who would 
“ be the more obliged to their benefaftors,. as 
“ their favour would be the meer effeft of their 
u compaflion arid liberality. That it did not 
“ confift with the equity of the Commonwealth 
“ to grant general releafes of debt equally for 
“ the benefit of the good and bad, and to give 
“ away what did not belong to it, by its own 
“ authority. That it was at leaft neceffary to 
“ leave proprietors the merit of difpofing freely 
cc of their own fortunes, and not to envy them 
cc the right they would have, in confequence, to . 
<c the gratitude of their debtors. As to the fe- 
“ dition which they apprehended,thatthe means 
“ to excite it, was to fhew fear in acquiefcing 
u and giving way ; that exerting authority 
(i would fpread terror, and that one or two 
“ examples of feverity would awe the muti- 

“ nous, 
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u nous, and reduce them to return to their 

“ duty. 55 

Several other opinions were alfo propofed. 
That which took place was, that the Senate 
fhould determine nothing in refpeft to the fub- 
je£t of the prelent debate, till the war was 
happily terminated : That then the Confuls 
fhould lay this affair before the Senate again, 
and that in the mean time all proceedings in re- 
fpeft to debts fhould be fufpended. This de^ 
cree neither fatisfied the People, nor appeafed 
the tumult. The poor, who naturally affcdl 
opennefs and fimplicky, fufpefted thefe eva- 
fions, and believed they difeerned a defign in 
them to abufe their credulity *, and as they did 
not rely in the leaft upon the faith of the Se¬ 
nate, they were perfuaded that its foie view was 
to deceive them by thefe artificial delays. 

The Senate were in great perplexity. The 

Latines, a powerful and warlike nation, were 
preparing to take the field. The People feem- 
ed determined not to bear arms. The Senators 
had not fufficient authority to compel their obe¬ 
dience, and dared not employ punifhments a- 
gainft the refractory, becaufe the law paffed by 
Valerius Publicola gave them power to appeal 
to the People from all the ordinances of the 
Confuls. The moft certain method for reftoring 
their ancient authority to the Senate, had been 
to abolifh this law : but that was not pofBble. 
To prevent the oppofmon which the People 
would not have failed to have made, had they 
openly attacked their privileges, the Senate re- 
folved to introduce a magiftrate, whofe power 
fhould be monarchical, and fuperior to all laws, 
but of fhort duration. For this purpofe, they 
paffed an artful decree, whereby they deceived 
the People, and without their perceiving it, a- 

bolilhed 
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bolifhed the law in favour of their liberty. It a.r. *s 6 - 
was conceived in thefe terms : “ That Lartius 
“ and Clcelius, who were then Contois, ffiould ' 

“ abdicate their power, and, by their example, 

“ all perfons whatfoever in the adminiftration 
“ of the public affairs. That there fhouldbe 
“ but one magiftrate. That he fhould be cho- 
“ fen by the Senate, and confirmed by the 
“ voices of the People, and that his power 
“ fhould not exceed the term of fix months. 5 * 

The People, who did not comprehend all the 
confequences of this new. decree, made no dif¬ 
ficulty to come into it; and though an office of 
this nature was repugnant to the ufual rules and 
limitations, they left the choice of a proper per- 
fon to fill it up to the care of the Senate. 

This new inftitution was of great utility with 
refpeft to the fuccefs of affairs, and always af¬ 
forded an immediate and effe&ual refource, as 
well againft the feditious enterprifes of the Peo¬ 
ple, as in the imminent dangers of the State 
from the enemy. It had fatal effefls in the lat- 
’ ter times of the Commonwealth : but what is 
there that the corruption and malignity of man¬ 
kind does not abufe ? 

The queftion now was to choofe a Chief ca¬ 
pable of fuftaining the whole weight of the go¬ 
vernment alone. The prefent affairs of the 
Commonwealth made extraordinary talents ne- 
ceffary in the perfon who was to rule it with* 
abfolute power. This required a man of wifdom 
and refolution, one of great experience in milita¬ 
ry affairs, and of a moderation which was proof 
againft the exceffts, into which fullnefs of pow¬ 
er often leads. Above all a general was want¬ 
ed, who knew how to maintain difcipline in all 
its vigour, and who had conftancy of mind to 
make himfelf obeyed by the feditious. All thefe 

qualities 
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qualities were thought to unite in T. Lartius* 
and his coliegue did not want merit. The Se¬ 
nate decreed, that one ot the two Confuls ftiould 
nominate the new magiftrate, which was always 
obferved for the future •, and, in confequence of 
a fecond deliberation, that in the prefent con¬ 
juncture he fhould nominate his coliegue. The 
Confuls, in whofe power it was to determine be¬ 
tween themfelves, which of the two was moft 
worthy of the fovereign authority, obferved a 
conduct highly fuperior to the ufual manner in 
which men think and act on luchoccafions, and 
which became the objedt of the public admira¬ 
tion. Neither the one nor the other could be 
prevailed upon to believe, that he deferved the 
preference to his coliegue. They paffed the 
whole day in mutually giving each other their 
voices for the office, whilft neither would ac¬ 
cept it. The aftembly being difmiffed, the re¬ 
lations and friends of the two Confuls, and the 
principal Senators repaired to Lartius’s houfe, 
where they remained till * night, conjuring him 
not to oppofe the wilfies of the public. Over¬ 
come by their earneft remonftrances, he at length' 
confented that his coliegue (hould nominate him 
Di&ator : For lo that fupreme magiftrate was 
called, or at leaft that name was the moft ce¬ 
lebrated, and the moft ufed. The true name 
appears to have been Magijler populi. 

Lartius** was the firft Roman fince theinfti- 
tution of Confuls, who had the foie government 


* Frtm this tircuir.Jtar.ce 
ferhaps cane the cujtom of de¬ 
daring the DiSaior in the 
night ; it is often mentioned 
in Li*vy. Lib. iv. c. 21. lib. 
viii c. 23.1. 9. c. 38. Node 
delude filcndo, u: mos eft. 


L. Papirium Di&atorem di¬ 
xit. 

* * Livy mentions him alfi 
as the firft Dilator, hut thrtt 
years fooner, and in his firft 

Corfuljhf. Lib.ii. c. 18. 

of 
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of the commonwealth, with unlimited powerto a.r. 2 5 6, 
determine in refpedi to war and peace, and to 4 ”g’ c% 
decree without appeal concerning all other af¬ 
fairs. As foon as he was declared Dictator, he 
chofe Sp. Caffius general of the horfe, who had 
been Conful the 2526 year of Rome. That 
magiftrate was called MagijlerEqiiitum, relative¬ 
ly to the name of Magijler Populi . He was the 
Diftator’s lieutenant, but fubjeft to his orders 
as well as the reft of the citizens, and like them 
in awe of the Di&ator’s rods and axes. 

Lartius judged it proper to give at firft an 
high idea of the office with which he had been 
inverted, and of the fovereign authority annex¬ 
ed to it. He made the Liftors refume the axes, 
which had been joined with the rods in the 
time of the Kings, and which Valerius had cauf- 
ed to be removed during his Confulfhip, in or¬ 
der to render the authority of the new govern¬ 
ment the more popular. He doubled their num¬ 
ber, and made twenty-four Li&ors walk before 
him, carrying thofe maks of authority, rather 
with defign to awe the feditious than to make 

o 

ufe of them. So formidable an appearance pro¬ 
duced the efFeft he expefted (a). The people, 
feized with terror at the fight of thofe rods and 
axescarried before theDiftator, became far more 
docile and fubmiffive than they had been hi¬ 
therto. It was no longer as under the Confuls, 
whofe authority was equal, and from one of 
whom recourfe might either be had to the other, 
or appeals from their decrees to the People. 


(«) Creato Dittatore pri- 
mum Romas, poftquam pra*- 
ferri fecures viderunt, mag- 
nus Plebero metus incellit, ut 
intentiores eflent ad dido pa- 
irendum. Neque enira ut in 


Confulibus, qul paripoteftate 
eiTent, alterius auxilium, ne- 
que provocatio erat, neque 
ullum ufquam nifr in cura 
parendi auxilium. Liv.J.z. 
r. 18. 

There 
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a.r. 256. There was no refource now but inftant obedi- 

Ant. c. 

496. encc. 

After having imprinted refpeft and dread in 
the minds of the moll turbulent by the majefty 
of this train, which differed in nothing-from 
that of the Kings, he caufed the Cenfus (or 
mufter) of the People to be made, according 
to the order inftituted by Servius Tullius, and 
renewed by the firft Confuls. The number of 
the citizens above the age of fixteen amounted 
to one hundred and fifty thoufand feven hundred 
men. 

He then feparated the old men from thofe 
who were capable of bearing arms •, and of the 
latter formed four bodies of horfe and foot. 
The firft, which were the flower of the army, 
he referved to himfelf; and permitted Cloelius, 
who had been his collegue, to chufe that of the 
other three which he thought fit to command. 
The third he gave to Spurius Caffius, general 
of the horfe j and put his brother Spurius Lar- 
this at the head of the laft, to continue at Rome 
with the old men for the defence of the city. 

When every thing was in readinefs for the 
war, he took the field, and pofted the three ar¬ 
mies at the paffes through which he believed the 
Latines might enter the Roman territory. 
Convinced that it was the duty of an able ge¬ 
neral, not only to ftrengthen himfelf, but to 
weaken the enemy as much as poflible, and to 
diredt his meafures fo as to terminate wars with¬ 
out battle if that could be done, and with fhed- 
ding as little blood as poflible *, Lartius believed 
it better to pur an end to this by the method of 
negotiation, than by that of arms. He fecretly 
deputed perfons of confidence to the moft con- 
fiderable of the Latines, in order to conciliate 
them to pacific views. At the fame time he 

fent 
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fent embaffadors to all the cities to treat openly a.r. * S 6, 
of peace. By this conduft he had made fome Ci 
progrefs in mollifying that people. But the 
jnoderation which he fhewed foon after, entirely 
gained him their amity, and alienated them from 
the chiefs who had induced them to take arms. 
Mamilius and Sextus, whom the Latines had 
conftituted Generaliflimos of their forces, had 
appointed the general rendezvous at Tufculum, 
in order to march from thence to Rome. But, 
as they deferred moving a great while, whether 
jn expeftation of the fuccours of fome cities 
flow in furnilhing their contingents, or that the 
omens and aufpices were not favourable, part of 
the army detached itfelf, and ravaged the coun¬ 
try of the Romans. Lartius, who received ad¬ 
vice of this, ordered Clcelius to march againft 
them with the chofen troops of the horfe and 
jight-armed infantry. The latter falling in with 
the enemy when they leaft expedted him, took 
jthem all prifoners, except a fmall number of 
the braveft, who were killed making refift- 
ance, Cloelius carried them to the Didtator, 
who received them with great marks of bene- 
yolence. He caufed the wounded to be taken q- rucg Q , 
care of, and without any ranfom fent them all yearJitb 
to Tufculum, .with an embaffy compofedof the the L a - 
moft illuftrious of the Romans, who were fo tines% 
fuccefsful in their negotiation, that the army of 
the Latines retired, and the nation concluded a 
truce with Rome for one year. 

The campaign thus terminated, the Didfator 
led back his army to Rome, and before the ex¬ 
piration of his office, nominated Confuls, and 
abdicated his authority, without having afted 
with the leaft violence or rigor in refpedt to any 
Roman citizen whatfoever. 


This 
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Atratinus, Minucius, Confuls, 

This wife and moderate condufl: of Lartiusin 
an office of unlimited power, which often chan¬ 
ges and corruprs the beft difpofmon, gives Di- 
onyfius Halicarnaffenfis occafion to make a 
very judicious refleftion, which ought not to be 
omitted. He obierves, that the example fet by 
the firft Di&ator, was afterwards followed by 
all his fucceffors in that office down to almoft 
an hundred years before the end of the com¬ 
monwealth. Hiftorians (1) mention no Diftator 
defective in point of lenity and moderation, 
though the commonwealth was often obliged to 
diveft the ufual magiftrates of power, in order 
to confide all authority to a Angle perfon. If 
Dictators had never been created but for the de-* 
fence of their country againft a foreign enemy* 
it would be lefs furprizing that being employed 
abroad they did not abufe their power. But in 
domeftic troubles, when feditions were either to 
be quelled, the State to be delivered from citi¬ 
zens that afpired at the tyranny, or meafures to 
be taken againft an infinity of other dangers 
which threatened the commonwealth, that not 
one of the perfons inverted with unlimited pow¬ 
er ffiould ever give occafion for reproach, or de¬ 
part from the path marked out for him by the 
firft Dictator, is a very exalted praife of the Ro¬ 
man commonwealth. 

A. Sempronius Atratinus. 

M. Minucius. 

Nothing confiderable either at home or abroad 
happened under thefe Confuls. The truce made 
with the Latines gave the troops time to relpire, 

(t) L. Manlius Imperiofus gour and violence. Liv, 1. 7 . 
tsajvc excepted , <ujho rendered C. 3. 
limfelf <vcrj odieus by bis ri- 

and 
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and the decree of the Senate which prohibited 
creditors to moleft their debtors till the end of 495 ; 

the war, had put a ftop to the murmurs of the 
poor. 

The Senate paffed a decree at this time, which Deere,con- 
teemed extraordinary enough. It was, that the cermng thi 
Latine women who had married Romans, and ic * 
the Roman women who had married Latines, 
fhould have liberty to continue with their huf- 
bands, if they thought fit, or return into their 
country. In refpeft to the children it was or¬ 
dained, that the boys fliould remain with their 
fathers, and the unmarried girls follow the for¬ 
tune of their mothers. A great number of thefe 
marriages had been contraded between the States, 
neighbours as they were, and united as well by 
alliance as their common origin. The women, 
miftrefies of their choice, Ihewed how grateful 
their refidence at Rome was to them. Almoft 
all the Roman wives, who had entered into en¬ 
gagements in the different cities of the Latines, 
quitted their husbands to return to their Coun¬ 
try ; and all the Latines fettled at Rome, ex¬ 
cept two, renounced their country to continue 

with their husbands. 


Aulus Postumius. 
Titus. Virginius. 
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War with 

The truce made for a year with the Latines Famous*** 

battle neat 
the lake of 

Regilla 

gained by 
the Ro- 


expired this ye*r. Great preparations were made 
on both fides for the war, and the extraordinary 
efforts employed gave reafon to judge, that the- 
battle which was upon the point of enfuing, 
would decide the fate of the two people. In 
fuch a conjuncture it was thought neceffary at 
Rome to lodge all authority in the hands of a 
'Angle perfon. The Conful Virginius declared 
Vol. L S his 


mans . 


Dionyf. 
1.6. p.342- 
—358. 
Liv. 1 . 2. 

c. 19, 20, 
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« his collegue Aulus Poftumius Dictator, who 
chofe T. iEbutius Elva general of the horfe. 

The two armies foon took the field, and 
polled themfelvcs at no great difiance from the 
lake of Regills. That of the Romans con fills 
ed only of twenty-four thoufand foot, and three 
thouland horfe : that of the Latines amounted 
to forty thoufand foot and three thoufand horfe. 
Sextus Tarquinius commanded the left wing of 
the Latines, 2nd Oftavius Mamilius the right. 
Titus, another of Tarquin’s fons, commanded 
the main body, at the head of the exiles, and 
of thofe who had voluntarily preferred the par¬ 
ty of the Tarquins to their country. (Accord¬ 
ing to Livy, Tarquin the elder in perfon, aged 
at that time ninety, commanded the center *, 
which is fcarce probable). The cavalry was 
divided into three bodies, of which two were 
polled in the wings, and the third in the center. 
In the Roman army, T. TEbutius, general of 
the horfe, had the left, the Conful Virginius 

the right, and the Diftator Poltumius com¬ 
manded the main body. 

The army of the Romans, as we have feen, 
was much inferior to that of the enemy : bur, 
when they perceived that the Tarquins were at 
the head of the Latines, that fight tranfported 
them with fury, and feemed to have doubled 
their force, in enflaming their courage by 
their hatred for the Tyrants. It was no longer 
poffible to delay the battle ; befides which, the 
Dictator had been apprifed, that the enemy ex- 
pefted a confiderable re-inforcement. It was 
therefore necefiary to give the Ggnal. Never 
was battle more obftinate and bloody. The 
generals did not content thernfelves with giving 
orders : they engaged in perfon ; and had the 
greateft lhare in the dangers. All of them at¬ 
tacked 
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tacked each ocher body to body, and, except 
Poftumius, thofe who did not fall, came off 494 ." 
very dangeroufly wounded> - . 

The Diftator who was in the center with 

the flower of the cavalry^ at firft made that ot 
the enemy commanded by Titus, Tarqain’s 
fecond fon, give way, who received a wound 
in his fhoulder widi a javelin. As it was necefl* 
fary to carry him out of the prefs, his abfence 
made thofe he commanded lofe. courage, and 
entirely damped their ardor; The Romans, 
taking advantage of their confirmation, pulhed 
them vigoroufly, and put them.to flight.. Sex-' 
tus, Tarquin’s other fon, perceived.it, and de¬ 
tached the chofen cavalry to fupport.them: up¬ 
on which they rallied, refumed courage, returned > 
to the charge, fuftained the attack of the Ro- 

O * . . . -- 

mans, and fought with frefh vigour. It appears' 
that Titus returned Toon a! cep* •• v i 

• * v 

On another fide, therd was a rnie enrounter, 

I • ■ * V 

between /Ebucius, general of.the Roman caval- • 
ry, and Mamilius that commanded the.Tufcu^ 

Ians, who had long fought each otrux with.their 
eyes, in order to engage, With lance in:hand* 
they, pufijed their liorles againft eacho;her with 
fuch impqtuofity, that /Ebutius vvas run through 
his arm,-and Mamilius .received *a wound a-: 

# f 


crofs his cuirafs. • The former not being able 
to life his lance any longer, was obliged to quit- 
the battle: the. ocher, alter hiving retired for 
iome time into the fecond line, f returned loon- 

« r > * * t 

aft2r to the charge without rrgml to his wound; 
and feeing his troops in dilorber, made the co¬ 
hort of the Roman txilrs com man. led by ficus 
advance. As they breathed nothing but ven¬ 
geance againfi enemies who had deprived then) 
o[ their fortunes and country, they re-inlhted the 
battle in lb me meaffire At that minim Vule- 
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rius, one of iEburius’s lieutenants, and brother 
of the illuftrious Publicola, perceiving Tarquin, 
who fliewed himfelf at the head of the exiles 
with haughtinefs and defiance, and being wil¬ 
ling to acquire his family the honour of killing, 
as well as that which it had already of expel¬ 
ling, theTarquins, hefpurred hishorfe full fpeed 
againft him, in order to pierce him through 
with his lance. Titus, to avoid the charge of 
fo formidable an enemy, fell back into his troops. 
Whilft Valerius followed him with inconfide- 
rate ardour, he was mortally wounded with a 
javelin, and fell from his horfe. The battle 
grew hot round his body, where a terrible 
{laughter enfued. At length Publius and Mar- 

O D 1 

cus, the fons of Publicola, carried off their 
uncle from the enemy, and fent his body to the 
camp by their attendants. Animated with the 
fame Are, they rallied as many of their troops 
as they could, and both charged into the thick- 
eft of the prefs, where they fell with a thoufand 
wounds. 

The Di&ator feeing that the left wing, dif- 
couraged by the lofs of their leaders, and vigo- 
roufly attacked by the exiles, began to give 
way and fly, ordered a detachment of horfe to 
move to the rear of the left wing to ftop thofe 
that fled, and to treat fuch as refufed to obey as 
enemies. The Romans in confequence returned 
with new ardour to the fight. The Di&ator at 
the fame time, followed by the chofen troops 
which he had with him, fell upon the body of 
exiles with fuch vigour, that he broke them, 
bore down all before him, put them to flight, 
and killed great numbers of them. Titus very 
probably was killed at this time. 

Mamilius, the Latine general, perceiving 

. their 
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their diforder, flew to their aid with a great a.r. *58. 
detachment of the referved troops. Hermi- c ’ 

nius, the Lieutenant-General, knew him by his 
arms and habit, and fpurring his horfe againft 
him with his utmoft fury, laid him dead with 
his lance. But whilft he was intent upon tak¬ 
ing his fpoils, he received a wound with a ja-, 
velin himfelf, in the drefling of which he ex¬ 
pired a moment after. 

Sextus Tarquinius (till kept his ground on the 
left wing of the Latines,- and had made the Ro¬ 
mans give way on their right, when the Dic¬ 
tator arriving unexpectedly with a body of 
horfe, Sextus believed himfelf irretrievably loft. 

In his defpair he threw himfelf furioufly upon 
the Romans 5 and killed all before him on the 
right and left, till furroundedon all fides, and 
covered with a thoufand wounds, he fell dead' 
on the field of battle, after having fold his life 
very dear. 

The Latines, feeing themfelves without lea¬ 
ders, fled in diforder, and abandoned their 
camp to the Romans, where the latter found 
confiderable fpoils. They felt this lofs, which 
was thegreateft they had ever fuftained till then, 
long after. Of forty thoufand foot and three 
thoufand horfe, of which their army confifted, 

fcarce ten thoufand men remained in a condi-- • 

* 

tion to return home. 

As the ancients always gave the marvellous 
a (hare in great events, it is faid that two young 
horfemen, of a more majeftic form and mien 
than ufual, Ihewed themfelves to Poftumius and 
his followers : that they marched at the head of 
the Roman cavalry, piercing all the Latines 
that came in their way with their javelins, and 

putting the reft to flight. The fame authors. 
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■ add, that in the evening after the gaining of the 
battle, and the taking of the camp, the fame 
horfemen appeared at Rome in the Forum, as 
they had been feen in the Roman army, with 
all the air of perfons returned from a battle, fa¬ 
tigued and covered with fweat and duft.’ That 
when they demounted their horfes, they gave 
advice of the vi-ftory, and that after they had 
related exactly in what manner all things had 
paffed, they difappeared. The next day let¬ 
ters arrived* from- the Diftator, who informed 
rhe Senate and People of the fuccefs, and men¬ 
tioned particularly the miraculous affiftance, 
which the Gods in perfon had given the army. 
It was not doubted but that thofe gods were 
Caftor and Pollux. Accordingly a magnificent 
temple was afterwards erefted to them. Livy 
fays nothing of fo marvellous a faft, except 
that the Dictator in the heat of the aftion, vow¬ 
ed a temple to Caftor. And in reality, though 
this edifice was built in honour of the two bro¬ 
thers, it bore only the name of Caftor *. 

The day after the battle the auxiliary Troops, 
fent by the Volfci to the aid of the Latines, ar¬ 
rived not far from the lake of Regillae. When 
they were informed of what had happened, they 
returned back fafter than they came, reproach¬ 
ing themfelves with a delay, which had per¬ 
haps cccafioned the defeat of their allies. 


* Upon this circumfiance a This gave him oceafion to fay 
r vi tty faying of Bibulus in Sue - pleafanlly, that he had the 
ton; us is foundeddie bad been ,Jame fate as Pcllus: that all 
created jEdiu with C. Cafar, the merit of this feflival had 
and having been at the joint been given to Ca:far> in the 
expend of games with him to fame manner as only Caflor 
g’ at:/) the people, Cczjar/xw- was mentioned in refpeft to the 
evt r cad all let 'concur of that temple ere fled to the two bre- 
mcgr.ifi.ar.ee ajtribid to him. then . Suec. in vit. Csef. c.10. 

The 
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TheDiftator on his return to Rome with his A.R.t S g. 
viftorious army, had the honour of a triumph. 494 .‘ 

A great number of carriages laden with arms 
and other fpoils, and five thoufand five hundred- 
prifoners taken in the battle preceeded his cha¬ 
riot. With the tenth of the fpoils he celebrated 
games and offered facrifices, the expence of 
which amounted to forty talents (forty'thoufand 
crowns) a very confiderable fum for thofe 
times. 

Some days after the return of the army, the p eace 
Commonwealth of the Latines lent ambaffadors granted 
to Rome, chofen out of all the cities who had ihe La ~ 
oppofed the laft war. They appeared there UniS ' 
with olive branches in their hands, and in all 
the equipage of fuppliants. When they were 
introduced into the Senate, “ they began by 
laying upon the chiefs of the nation thecaule 
c6 of the war, in which the States were no other- 
“ wife criminal, than for having fuffered them- 
“ felves to be led by bad guides, who had 
“ no views but to their private intereft. They 
“ reprefented that they had been fcverely pu- 
“ nilhed for a forced obedience by the lofs 
“ which all their cities had fuftained of the 
“ flower of their youth; a lofs fo genera!, that 
u there was no: a family in them exempt from 
cc mourning. They earneflly demanded, that 
u the Romans would favourably accept the; 

“ fubmiflionof the. whole country, and its de-* 
.vption to their fervice. They declared, that 
for the Latines to affect their ancient.inde- 
“ pendance, and to maintain the rights aqdpd- 
u vileges of which they had hitherto been jea- 
“ lous, was no longer the queftion. That they 
4t offered themfelves to the Romans, to be for 
“ the future the infeparable companions of all 

S 4 “ their 
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cc their enterprizes, with entire fubordination to 
“ their commands ; and that they ftiould fee 
“ without regret all the glory, of which for- 
“ tune had deprived them, transferred to the 
“ Romans.” 

When they withdrew, the affair was taken 
into confideration. The Senate had great caufe 

to be diffatisfied with the Latines. They had 
been the firft in breaking the union and alli¬ 
ance, and this was not the firft time they had 
failed in point of faith. Some therefore inclined 
to feverity, and believed it neceffary to make 
an example of them. But the great principle 
of the Roman policy, which was to make friends 
of conquered enemies by treating them with 
kindnefs and clemency, almoft always prevailed 
againft the bad reafons, and too narrow views 
of certain particulars. However they contented 
themfelves, for the prefent, with granting the 
Latines peace * and, to make them the more 
fenfible of their fault, and give them time to 
make amends for it by a ferious repentance, 
they were made to demand and wait fome time 
before a treaty of alliance was granted them. 
When the ambafiadors were brought in the fe- 
cond time to receive the anfwer of the Senate, 
the Dictator told them : You deferve to experience 
the juft effects of our anger , and to fee all the 
evils you intended us , if you had been fuccefsful 
in your projects , fall upon your own heads . But 
clemency has more weight with the Romans , than 
the defire of revenge. We have not forgot that 
the Latines are our relations , and are more af¬ 
fected with their prefent repentance , than their 
paft faults. Return therefore to your cities with 
this anfwer. When you have deliver'd up our de- 
ferters , and driven the exiles from amongft you , 
you will return to treat of peace with us. 

Th« 
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The embaffadors went home full of joy. a.r. 
Orders were immediately given for all the 
exiles to quit the Latine cities, and to releafe all ^ ’ 
prifoners. Some days after, they returned to 
Rome, carrying with them all the deferters in 
chains it had been poffible to feize. The Ro¬ 
man People, fatisfied with their fubmiffion, 
granted them peace and their alliance. Thus 
ended the war with the Tyrants, which had 
continued fourteen years from their expulfion. 

King Tarquin, who was the only furviving 
perfon of his family at almoft ninety years of 
age, feeing himfelf childlefs, and without rela¬ 
tions, difgufted with the Latine ftates, the He? 
trurians, Sabines, and all the neighbouring peo¬ 
ple, retired to Cumae in Campania to the ty¬ 
rant Ariftodemus. 

That prince had certainly great talents. His 
addrefs in engaging fo many princes and ftates 
for his re-eftablilhment; the public works with 
which he adorned Rome his courage in war ; 
his conftancy under his misfortunes; a war of 
fourteen years duration, which he made with 
the Roman People, though deprived of his 
kingdom and all his fortunes; the continual re-' 
fources which he knew how to find in his dif- 
graces ; all evidently prove that he had great 
qualities. But his ambition, pride, and cruel¬ 
ty, rendered him the juft objeft of the public 
hatred and deteftation. 

He died (a) worn out with years and dif- 
guft. He faw himfelf in a ftrange city, alone, 

abandoned, inconfiderable, and without confo- 

% 

(a) Cumas fe contuliffe di- & segritudine efle confe&us. 
citur, in eaque urbe fenio C/V. 3. Tufc, ». 27. 


lation; 
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lation (a ); difcovering, faid he, the infidelity 
of friendfhip. But fuch complaints ill-fuited 
him. Befides that the {b) generality of the rich 
and great, if they have friends, have them on¬ 
ly for Ihew and oftentation ; has a tyrant who 
loves none but himfelf, a right ever to pretend 
to have real friends ? (c) He mult have fyco- 
phants, who by bafe adulation hurry him from 
vice to vice, who in the counfels they give him 
never deviate into fpeaking their opinion, and 
only contend with each other, who fhall fucceed 
bed in deceiving him mod agreeably. 

The news of Tarquin’s death occafioned 
great joy at Rome both to the Senate and Peo¬ 
ple : but the principal perfons of the city made 
a drange abufe of it. They (d) had hitherto 
afted with great moderation and equity with re- 
fpeft to the multitude, for fear they fhould re- 
cal the Tarquins. As foon as they favv them- 
felves delivered from that terror, they began to 
treat them in a very haughty and unjud manner, 


(a) Tarquinium dixiffe fe** 
runt, turn, cam exal efiet, 
fe mtellexilfe qaos fidos ami- 
cos habailfe^quofque infidos, 
cum jam neutris gratiam re- 
ferre pofiet. De amicit. n. 

5 6 - 

(b) Non in amicitia, fed 
in apparatu babent. Sense, 
de bre-vit. vit. e. 7. 

(<■) Non vides quemad- 
modum illos in pr^ceps agat 
extinfta libertas, Sc fides in 
obfequium fervile fubmifla, 
dum nemo ex anirai fui fen- 
tenda fuadet diffuadetque, 
fed adulandi cerumen eft. 


& unum amicoram omnium 
officium, una contentio quis 
blandiffime fallat. Senec. de 
Bene/. 1 . 6 . c. 30. 

[d) Regibus exa&is, dum 
metus a Tarquinio, & bellum 
grave cum Etruria pofitum 
eft, squo &modefto jure a- 
gitatum. Dein, fervili im- 
perio patres plebem exerce- 
re ; de vita atque tergo re- 
gio more confulere ; agro 
pellere; & ceteris expertibus, 
foli in imperio agere. Sal- 
juft. in fragm . ex Auguftino 

de Ci*vit. Dei, /. 2. c . 18. 
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arrogating to themfelves all authority in the go- A * R* 
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vernment, ana leaving the ireople no part of ic 494% 
whatfoever. The creditors efpecially exercifed 
fuch rigour, or rather cruelty over the debtors, 
as occafioned a general difcontent in the city, 
and prepared the multitude for an open rup¬ 


ture. 


Poftumius having abdicated theDi&atorfhip, 
the election of Confute came on, and Ap. Clau¬ 
dius was chofen with P. Servilius. 
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CHAP. IV. 

War with the Volfc'u New troubles. Upon tie > 

promife of the Conful Servilius, the citizens lift. 
‘The Volfc't are defeated and punifhed feverely. 
Servilius triumphs notwitbfianding the appor¬ 
tion of the Senate. Troubles more violent than 
-ever. Valerius is appointed Diftatar. He de¬ 
feats the enemy. Not being able to obtain a 
decree for remitting the debts of the People , he 
abdicates the Diftatorjhip. Retreat of the Peo¬ 
ple to the Sacred Mountain. Reconciliation of 
the Senate and People. InJUtution of the Tri¬ 
bunes of the People : then of the Plebeian M- 

diles. Reflexions upon the conduct of the Se¬ 
nate. 

A4R4 

Am. c. Ap. Claudios. 

49J * P. Servilius. 

% 

jr» ^tb H E Volfci, informed of what pafled at 
the Vol/d . i Rome, believed the conjun&ure favour- 
Liv. 1 .2. able for refuming their arms, which they had not 
^' laid down without regret. Whatever good treat- 
361. ment they might have received from the Ro- 
—367. mans, they could not bear to fee themfelves fub- 

jefted to their power, and believed it effential 
to their honour to throw off a foreign yoke. 
They began by bringing over the Hernici. They 
then fent deputies to the Latines, to engage 
them alfo in their party. But the latter, to whom 
the remembrance of their late defeat near the 
Lake of Regillse was a good leflfon, without 
regard to the law of nations, delivered up the 
ambafiadors to the Romans, and gave them ad¬ 
vice, that the Volfei and Hernici were making 

preparations of war in concert. This fervice 

was 

■ 
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l 1 

was fo agreeable to the Romans, that they im- 
mediately reftored to the Latines the fix thou- 49J.' 
fand prifoners, which they had at Rome; and 
the affair of the treaty of alliance, which Teem¬ 
ed entirely defperate, was brought again upon 
the carpet, and referred to the decifion of the 
next Confuls. This was great matter of joy to 
the Latines, and they were never weary ofprai- 
fing thofe w'ho had given them fo falutary ad¬ 
vice. They fent a crown of gold to the Ca¬ 
pitol as an offering to Jupiter. Many of the. 
prifoners, who had been releafed at Rome, ac¬ 
companied theambaffadors-, anddifperfed them- 
felves into the different parts of the city, where 
they had been flaves, thanking their matters for 
their good treatment of them during their cap¬ 
tivity, and demanding to enter into a ftrifter 
union with them by the rights ofhofpitality, 
and particular friendfhip. Hitherto they had 
been refufed an alliance properly fo called. 

Never did the union of the Latines with Rome 
appear more fincere, tender and cordial, than 
on this occafion. 

The war with the Volfci, which feemed cer- New tnu- 


tain and near, was the leaft evil Rome had to Up™ 

fear. The difcord which had for fome time^^f^! 
been filently gaining ground within the city, and s 
began now to break out, was one of a far more the citizens 

lift. The 
Volfci are 
defeated 
and puni - 

their debtors, who were not in a condition iojhed fi- 
pay them, and for that reafon were delivered werel). 
into their hands. They kept them prifoners, 
laid them in irons, and inflidted all kinds of fe- 


dangerous nature. What made way for it, 
was, as I have already obferved, the cruel and 
inhuman manner, in which the creditors treated 


verities upon them. Thefe unfortunate citizens, 
if they happened to efcape from prifon, made 
all places refound with their complaints, and 

held 


\ 
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held in public, difcourfes entirely capable of 
moving compaffion, and exciting the fpirit of 
revolt. One of them, of a great age, went into 
the Forum in the moft wretched arid deplor¬ 
able condtion imaginable.' His cloaths were 
filthy and torn, his face pale and wan, and his' 
body lean and feeble. A long beard, with hair 
neglefted and in diforder, compleated the hi-, 
deoufnefs of his figure. Through all his un¬ 
couth outfide he was however known and 
whifpered about for a Centurion, who had ac¬ 
quired many military rewards by his valour. 
Himfelf Ihewed the honourable wounds he had 
received in different battles. As the multitude 
throng’d about him, and he was afked how he 
came to be in the miferable condition in which 
he appeared : he replied, “ That his land hav- 
“ ing been ravaged during the war with the 
“ Sabines, in which he ferved, he had not only 
“ loft its produ&ions for a year, but his 
c6 farm had been burnt, all his effe&s'plun- 
“ dered, and his cattle carried off. That to add 
“ to his misfortunes, the payment of a tax had 
“ been exafted from him, at a time when he 
“ had no money, and had been obliged to bor-. 
“row: that interefts rifing upon interefts, he 

“ had firft been obliged to fell his land, and 

44 afterwards all that he had ♦, that at length 

44 the difeafe had fpread itfeif to his body, and 

46 involved his perfon. That his creditor had 

tc carried him prrfoner to his houfe, where he 

41 had treated him, not as a fiave, but as a 

“ condemned criminal.” In laying this he 

bared his back, and Ihewed the frill recent 

marks of the rods and whios with which he 

& 

had been tortured. 

Upon feeing and hearing this, a great out¬ 
cry was railed, The tumult fpread into a!! 

quarters 
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quarters of. the city. All who either were, or^£- 2 59\ 
had been delivered up to their creditors, ap- 4 ^ c ' 
peared in public, and implored the aid of the 
People. The crowd encreafed every moment. 
Multitudes repaired from all the ftreets to the 
Forum with furious fhouts. Such of the Sena¬ 
tors as happened to be there, would have been 
in great danger of being killed, if the Con¬ 
fuls had not haftened thither to appeafe the tu¬ 
mult, The whole multitude immediately turned 
towards th'ofe magiftrates. The poor debtors 
fhewed them their chains, a fad reward for 
the years they had ferved their country in arms. 

They demanded, rather with menaces than the 
air of fuppliants, that they fhould affemble the 
Senate, and they crouded around the place 
where the council was to be held, in fuch a 
manner as if they intended to determine the 
deliberation their own way by force. 

A fmall number of the Senators, whom 
chance had brought thither, joined the Confuls: 
fear prevented the reft from appearing not only 
in the Senate but even in the Forum *, fo that 
there was not a fufficient number for entering 
upon deliberation. That excufe did not ferve 
the multitude. They renewed their clamour, 
and cried out, that the Senators were abfent 
not through chance or fear, but exprefsly, 
and in Jconcert amongft themfelves, in order 
to elude their demand ; that the Confuls 
themfelves did not aft with fincerity, and that 
it was plain, both infulted their mifery. The 
dignity and power of the Confuls were in dan¬ 
ger, of being no longer regarded, and the Peo¬ 
ple were upon the point of proceeding to the 
utmoft violences, when the Senators, not know¬ 
ing whether it would not be as dangerous for 
them to ftay at home, as to appear, arrived at 

the 
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-s 6 * the Senate. When each had taken his place* 
^ a the affair in queftion was propofed. 

Whilft the Senate was deliberating, and much 
divided in opinion, a courier arrived from theLa- 
tines, with advice, that theVolfcihad taken the 
field with a numerous army, and were advancing 
towards Rome. This news produced effe&s very 
different in the Senate, and amongft the People, 
fo much progrefs had difcord already made, 
that of one city it had in a manner formed two 
oppofite and almoft enemies to each other, 
“ The populace exulted with joy, and faid loud- 
14 ly, that the gods avenged the pride of the 
44 Senators. They exhorted each other not to 
44 give in their names for the war. That if 
44 they muft perifii, let them not do fo alone, 
44 but rather with all the citizens. That the 
4C Senators might take arms, and march againft 
46 the enemy i it being but juft that they fhould 
44 experience the dangers of war, who engroffed 
14 all the rewards of it.” 

The Senate, in fo difficult a conjunfture, 
having no Iefs to fear from the citizens than the 
enemy, were in great perplexity. They de- 
fired the Conful Servilius, who was of the mild¬ 
er and more popular difpofition of the two, to 
ufe his utmoft eadeavours to conciliate the Peo¬ 
ple, and to bring them back to their duty, 
Servilius, having difmiffed the Senate, repaired 
to the affembly. “ He declared that whilft the 
44 Senate had been deliberating upon the inte- 
44 refts of a part of the city, confiderable in* 
44 deed, but however only a part, (he meant 
44 the People) a far more ferious fubjedt of-fear 
44 had intervened, .which regarded all Rome 
44 and the whole Commonwealth. That the 
44 enemy being almoft at their gates, it was not 
44 pollible to applv to any other affair. That 

44 though 
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“ though that were not the cafe, it would nei- 
44 ther become the People not to have taken 493. 

46 arms for the defence of their country, till 
44 they had been paid beforehand for their fer- 
44 vice ; nor be for the honour of the Senate, 

44 to feem to have taken pains for the relief of 

44 the citizens only through fear and againft 
44 their will, and not out of inclination and 
44 choice. That when the campaign was over, 

“ the interefts of the People fhould be taken 
44 into ferious confideration.” In the mean 
time, he pafifed a decree for fufpending all pro¬ 
ceedings in refpeft to debts till the end of the 
war. 

He then took the Cenfus , or mufter, of the 
citizens. The number above fixteen years of 
age, amounted to an hundred and fifty thoufand 
feven hundred men. They not only gave in 
their names for the fervice without difficulty or 
repugnance, but with joy and ardor. • How¬ 
ever violent and outragious the People may 
be, they comply with what is reafonable, when 
treated with mildnefs and juftice. 

Servilius let out with his troops. When he 
arrived near the enemy, the foldiers, and efpe- 
cially the debtors (I call thofe by that name 
who werea&ually under fuitfor their debts) de¬ 
manded eagerly to be led on to. battle. The 
Conful, after having delayed fome time, to try 
and whet their courage, feeing their ardor aug¬ 
ment, at length gave the fignal. Never did 
foldiers Ihew more valour and intrepidity* 

The Volfci in confequence, however vigorous 
their refiftance, could not long fuftain fo rude 
a charge, and at length fled. The Romans 
purfued them to their camp, which the Volfci 
foon abandoned. The plunder of it was given 
to the foldiers, who enriched themfe'lves with it.- 

Vol. L T The 
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a. K «9. The Conful marched the next day to Sueffa Po- 

4 o 5 ! ' metis, whither the enemy had retired. The 

VoHci defended themfelvts there for fome days 
with great obiiinacy, as they knew they had no 
quarter to expect. The place was carried by 
ftorm, and plundered by the troops: all who 
were or age to bear arms were put to the fwOrd. 
The Conful returned with great glory to Rome. 

Appius, who had remained there, in order 
to intimidate other (fates from violating the faith 
of treaties, as the Volfci had done, gave orders 
on his fide for a bloody execution. The three 
hundred children, who had been given as herita¬ 
ges, were brought into the Forum. After 
they had beenfeourged with rods, they were all 
beheaded. This example of rigour might be 
neceffary to terrify the neighbouring People 
and to keep them within the bounds of their 
duty ; and they were generally not fcrupulous 
in breaking the alliances which they had made' 
in times of adverfity and misfortune : but fo ex- 
ceffive a feverity as this is very little removed 
from cruelty and barbarity, and ill fuits the Ro¬ 
man character. Livy accordingly, always at¬ 
tentive to preferve the glory and reputation of 
his country, makes no mention of it. 

Sirvilius Servilius well deferved the honour of a tri- 


trhmpbs umph after fo fuccefsful an expedition. But 

Appius, his collegue, jealous of his glory, ac- 
tbt spfo- cufed him in the Senate of having made himfeif 
fi:cn cf the too popular, and in particular of having diftri- 
Scnau. buted all the fpoils, which were very confidera- 

ble, to the foldiers, without referving any thing 
for the public treafury. A triumph was there¬ 
fore refufed him. Servilius, highly fenfibleof 
that affront, affembled the People in the field 
of Mars, and after having given an account of 
the battle and victory which he had lately ob¬ 


tained, 


m 
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tained, and complained of his eollegue’s envy, 
and the injuftiee of the Senate, he fet forward 
in the triumphal habit towards the Capitol, whi¬ 
ther all the People followed him with incefiant 
acclamations of joy. He was the fir ft that tri¬ 
umphed notwithftanding the oppofition of the 
Senate : which, on one fide extremely incenfed 
the Patricians againft him j and on the other 
rendered him more agreeable than ever to the 

People. 

The fame Servilius marched foon after, firft 
againft the Sabines, who had made fome incur- 
fions into the territory of Rome, and afterwards 
againft the Aurunci, both of whom he defeated 
with no great difficulty. 

. The People, after fo many vi&ories gained 
in fo fhort a time, demanded the execution of 
the promifes made them by the Conful andSe* everm 
nate. Appius, both from his natural violence Liv. 1 2 . 
of difpofuion, and in refentment to his collegue, 0.27—33, 
in order to make void the promife the latter 
had made the People, adjudged the caufes of j‘ 7 
tjhe debtors according to the utmoft rigour of 
the law ; in confequence of which they were de¬ 
livered up to their creditors as before, and Of¬ 
fered the moft cruel treatment. They implored 
the aid of the other Conful, under whom they 
had ferved ,fo ufefully and fliewing him the 
wounds which they had received in feveral bat¬ 
tles, they prefled him to lay their requeft before 
the Senate. Servilius, not' to exafperate his 

Own order, whom he faw almoft unanimous 

\ ' ' 

againft them, ufed evafions, and protra&ed the 
affair. This policy, as ufually enough happens. 

In endeavouring to 


More <vio¬ 
lent trou - 
hies than 


The 


was prejudicial to himfelf. 
pleaie both Tides, he gave both offence. 
Senators confidered him as an eafy foft Conful, 
that flattered the multitude , and the People, as 

T 2 


a light 
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•• ^ ; r 9‘ a light man, and a deceiver; and it foon ap- 
" pcared, that he was no lefs hated than Appius. 

A difpute arofe between the Confuls concern¬ 
ing the dedication of the temple of Mercury, 
which each of them pretended to be his right. 
The Senate referred the cognizance of that af¬ 
fair to the People, who gave that honourable 
commifGon to a private officer named L^torius, 
lefs in favour of a man who was not of a rank 
to pretend to that auguft function, than to hum¬ 
ble and mortify the Confuls. 

This affront put Appius and his whole cabal 
into a fury. But the multitude had taken cou¬ 
rage, and acted quite differently than they had 
done at firft. Not expecting any aid from the 
Conful, or the Senators, they referred them- 
felves no longer to any but themfelves for it. 
When a debtor was brought to the tribunal to 
be tried, they thronged thither from all parts. 
When the Conful pifftd fentence, they raifed 
fuch cries and clamour, that it could not be 
heard ; and nobody dared put it in execution. 
Danger and fear changed Tides, and went over 
to the creditors, who were infulted before the 
ConfuPs face. 

In this conjundlure a war with the Sabines 
menaced Rome. A decree palled for levying 
troops: but none offered themfelves for the fer- 
vice. Appius became furious, and complained 
loudly of the foft complacency of his collegue, 
who, by a popular filence, betrayed the com¬ 
monwealth * and, to his firft prevarication, 
which had prevented him from rendering juftice 
in refpeft to the debts, added a fecond no lefs 
criminal, in not making the levies decreed by 
the Senate. He added, “ That the common- 
“ wealth however fhouid neither remain entire- 
“ ly without defence, nor the Confular dignity 

46 without 
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« without force. That he fhould try whether a.R. ^ 
« himfelf alone could not fuftain his own au-*™; 

“ thority and the honour of the Senate.” 

But the boldnefs of the People, encouraged 
by impunity, continually augmented. Appius 
ordered a remarkable ringleader of the fedition 
to be feized. The Liftors had already laid 
hold of him, when he appealed from the fen- 
tence. The Conful, forefeeing aright what the 
People’s judgment would be, would not com¬ 
ply with the appeal, and feemed abfolutely de¬ 
termined to proceed without regard to it. But 
at length he fuffered himfelf to be overcome, 

v J 

lefs by the feditious cries of the People, than 
the wife remonftrances and authority of the • 
principal Senators. The evil however became 
more ferious. The multitude confined them- 
felves no longer to meer outcries: but, what 
was of a far more pernicious tendency, they re¬ 
tired into particular places in order to hold fe- 
cret affemblies. The Confuls at length quitted 
their office, both much hated by the People. 
Appius was extremely in favour with the Senate, 
whereas Servilius was efteemed by neither of the 
two parties. A. Virginius and T. Veturius 
were elefted their fucceffors. 

A. V I R G l N I U S. 

T. V E T U R I U S. 

The multitude now, in their uncertainty how 
the new Confuls would aft, began to hold noc¬ 
turnal affemblies, partly on the Efquiline and 
partly on the Aventine hills, in order to concert 
the meafures it might be neceffary to take as oc- 
cafions fhould offer, and to avoid the confufion 
and fufpenfe, with which fudden refolutions 
are almoft always attended. The Confuls 
perceiving how pernicious the coniequences of 
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. thefe affemblies might become, made their re¬ 
port of them to the Senate. The fuffrages 
could not be collected in order, fo much tumult 
and clamour arofe on this reprefentation againft 
the Confuls, who, in&ead of reforming fo great 
an abule, as their office required, were for rid¬ 
ding themfelves of the odious part of it, by 
transfering it to the Senate, They were re¬ 
proached with their weaknefs. Are you magi- 
f rates, Caid they ? Were you really fo, wejhould 
net fee thefe frequent confutations held on the Ef 
quiline and Aventine hills . One man of prudence 
(for fuch an one we Kant, who is undoubtedly of 
far mere weight than a Conful) fuch a man as Ap¬ 
plies, would karat put an end to all thefe affemblies 
in an infant . After this reprimand, the Con* 
fuls afked, what the Senate would have them 
do ; and affured them that they fliould not 
want refolution to execute their orders. They 
were anfwered, that it was necefiary to make 
the levies with ail poffible feverity : that the 
populace were only bold and infolent becaufe 
they wanted employment. 

The Senate-being difmiffed, the. Confuls 
afeended their tribunal, and cited the younger 
citizens to lift by name, but none of them made 
any anfvver. They were told, “ That the Peo- 
44 pie would not fuffer themfelves to be impo- 
44 fed upon ; and that they Ihould not have a 
44 Angle foldier, if they did not keep the pro- 
“ mile that had been made them. That before 
cc they put arms into their hands, it was necef- 
44 fary to reftore each man his liberty, that they 
44 might know whether they were to fight for 
44 their country and fellow citizens, or for cruel 
44 and mercilefs lords or matters.” The Con¬ 
fuls well knew what the Senate had directed 
them to do : but of all thole bold haranguers, 

who 
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who had talked fo high within the walls of their A R - 260. 
houfe, where they ran no rifque, not one ap-^* 0, 
peered to fupport and (hare the danger with 
them * and it was evident that they were upon 
the point of experiencing a rude conflict with 
the People. Before they proceeded to the laft 
extremities therefore, they judged it proper to 
confuk the Senate a fecond time, and repaired 
to them diredtly. The young Senators then 
thronged around them, and treating them as 
unworthy of their office, bade them, with infults, 
abdicate an authority they wanred capacity to 
fuftain. The Confuls were very brief in their 
reply. 'That you may not plead ignorance. Fa¬ 
thers , faidthey, we inform you, that you are up¬ 
on the point of feeing a terrible fedition break out . 

We demand of thofe who reproach us with weak - 
nefs , that they will lend us their affiftance in making 
the levies: fince it is your plea fire we proceed to the 
vigorous meafuresyou advife . They then return¬ 
ed to their tribunal, and caufed one of the Ple¬ 
beians, upon whom they had their eyes, to be 
fummoned by name. As he continued without 
moving, and the citizens crowded about him to 
prevent any violence from being done him, the 
Confuls ordered a Liftor to feize him. The 
Lidtor being repulfed, fuch of the Senators as 
were prefent with the Confuls, exclaiming 
againft the indignity, went down from the tri¬ 
bunal, and ran to afiift the officer. The mul¬ 
titude then, who had contented themfelves with 
hindering the Lidtor from feizing the perfon 
who had been called upon to lift, attacked the 
Senators themfelves. - Upon the interpofition of 
the Confuls, the tumult was appeafed. Neither 
(tones nor darts were employed 5 the affair paff 
iing with more noife and threats than real miff 
chief. 
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In the mean time the Senate affembled tu- 
multuoufly, and proceeded to give their opinions 
with ftill greater tumult and diforder. Such 
of the Senators as had been perfonally infuited, 
demanded that the culpable fhould be proceeded 
againft. At firft nothing was heard in the af- 
fembly but clamour and rage. When this firft 
uproar was a little pacified, on the Confuls 
complaining, that there was as little wifdom in 
the Senate as amongft the populace, they began 
to deliberate with more order and tranquillity. 
Their opinions were reduced to three heads. 
cc Virginius was againft remitting the debts of 
cc all the debtors indifcriminately, and only for 
tc difcharging thofe, who, upon the promife of 
<c the Conful P. Servilius, had ferved in the 
“ wars againft the Volfci, Aurunci, and Sa- 
“ bines. T. Largius reprefented, that it was 
“ not now a time to weigh and examine fer- 
<c yices with rigour : that the whole multitude 

were overwhelmed with debts, and that there 
<c was no putting a flop to the evil, but by 
“ making the relief general. That to make a 
“ difference between the debtors, was to kin- 
tc die and not extinguifh difcord.” Appius 
Claudius, who was naturally violent, and ftill 
more fo on the prefent occafion, in effeft of the 
People’s hatred on the one fide, and the excef- 
five praifes of the Senators on the other, faid : 
It is not mifiry , but licentioufnefs , that occaftons 
the evils we now fee. The populace are infolent 
becaufe they are idle. The foie fource of all theft 
difcrders is their right to appeal When a crimi¬ 
nal can appeal from our judgments to his own ac¬ 
complices, the Coufuls have nothing left but mena¬ 
ces , void in reality of all power. It is therefore 
neceffary, added he, to create a Biff at or , from 
wbcfe decrees there is no appeal This fame, 

that 
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that now fpreads fo much , will then come to nothing^* 6 * 
in an inftant. When they fee the ahfolute power 49 », 
of life and death in the hands of a fingle perfon : 
let them dare to infult his Mors. 

Appius’s opinion feemed to many, as it really 
was, exceffive and violent. On the other fide, 
thofe of Virginius and Largius gave reafon to 
apprehend very pernicious confequences •, efpe- 
cially that of the latter, which would entirely 
ruin credit and commerce, (a) It was agreed 
that the counfel of Virginius, which by a wife 
medium, corrected Largius’s excefs, was the 
molt moderate and eligible: but the intrigues 
of cabals, and the view of private intereft. 


which always did, and always will, prejudice 
public deliberations, o.ccafioned the preference 
to be given to Appius’s opinion, who was very 
. near being declared Dictator himfelf. That 
would have entirely exafperated and alienated 
the People in a very dangerous conjun&ure, 
when the Volfci, iEqui, and Sabines, were 
actually in arms in concert, {b) But the Confab Valerius is 
and ancient Senators took care, that an autho -declared 

rity in itfelf imperious and abfoiute fhould be 

conferred upon a perfon of a mild and mode-y^,,, the 
rate difpofition. Manius Valerius, the fon of memj. 
Volefus, was nominated Di&ator. 

Though the People faw plainly, that it was 
againft them a Dictator was created, as they 
were obliged for the Right of Appeal to the bro¬ 
ther of the perfon cholen, they did not believe 


(^/) Medium maximc, & 
moderatum utroque confili- 
urn Virginii habebatur. Sed 

fa&ione refpe&uque rerum 
privatarum, qua! Temper of- 
fecere ofTicientaue publicis 

X 


coniiliis, Appius vicit. 

(b) Sed cura: fuit Confu- 
libus & fenioribus patrum, ut 
imperium, fuo vehemena, 
manfueto permitteretur in- 
genio. 

that 
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A.R. 260. that they had any thing dangerous to'apprehend 

^ c ' from fo popular a family. The Dictator paffed 

a decree, little different fFom what paffed not 
long before by the Conful Servilius on the like 
occafion, by which he granted afufpence of all 
proceedings for debt, and promifed, when the 
campaign was over, to terminate an affair which 
occafioned fo many troubles. The Di&ator’s 
name, which waj extremely grateful to the Peo¬ 
ple, and the fovereign power of his office, in¬ 
duced them to place their confidence in him. 
The citizens gave in their names, and lifted 
wrthou- difficulty. Ten legions were levied, 
each confiding: of four thoufand foot and three 
hundred horfe : the Romans had never had fo 
numerous an army on foot before. Each of the 
“Confuls had three legions *, and the Didlator re- 
ferved four for himfelf 
They could not defer taking the field imme¬ 
diately. The Latines, whofe country had been 
ruined by the iEqui, demanded inftant aid. 
The Conful Veturius, who marched on that 
fide, foon obliged the enemy to retire, and fome 
time after defeated them in battle. 

The other Conful was fent againft the Volfci. 
Their army was more numerousthan his. How¬ 
ever, he defeated them in battle, took their 
camp, and purfued them to Velitrae, whither 
they retired, entered the place pell-mell with 
them, and made a great (laughter. 

The Dictator in the mean time was «u Mows 
with the Sabines, on which fide lay the '-eight 
cf the war. He defeated them, took their 
camp, gained a compleat viflory, and aban¬ 
doned the fpoils, which were very confiderabie, 
to the troops. He entered Rome in triumph. 
Befides other honours, a diftinguifhed place, 

with 
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with a ^ Curule chair, was granted to himfelf 
arid his defceridants in the fhews of the Circus. 

After this cqremohy, he difbarided his army, 
and declared his foldiers difcharged ftorri the 
oath they had taken at lifting. Arid in order to 
give the People a new proof of His afFeftio'n, he 
chofefour hundred out of their orders whom he 

railed to'. that: of knights : which highly dif- 
pleafed the Senate. 

The fuccefs of the three taft wars had been 

• ,» • • n 

entire: but the domeftic troubles, which had 
only been lulled and fufpended for a time, gave- 
both the Senate arid People great difquiet. 
Whilft the troops were fighting abroad for -the 
fafety of the ftate, the ufurers on their fide had 
taken all poftible meatores to fruftrate the Peo¬ 
ple’s expe&ation, and the good intentions of the 
Diftator. Valerius, previoufly to every thing, 
immediately after his return, prepofed the affair 
of the debts in the Seriate, and demanded, that 
fatisfa&ion fiiould be given the People, vi&o- 
rious over the enemies of the State, and who 
had juft given finning proofs of their zeal for 

the fervice of the commonwealth. The faction 

% « 

of young Senators, which prevailed in that bo¬ 
dy, and who believed every thing propofed for 
the relief of the People, contrary to the autho¬ 
rity of the Senate, broke out into violent re¬ 
proaches againft the Di&ator, as if he had be¬ 
trayed the interefts of his own order to make 
his court to the people, and occafioned his pro- 
pofal to be abfolutely rejefted. Valerius did 
not lofe time in vindicating himfelf before per- 
fons incapable of hearing reafon. I offend you, 
laid he to then giving you counfels of peace 


* The Curule chair was a feat of ivory peculiar to the prin¬ 
cipal magiflrates. 
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and concord : I do not doubt , to in a little time 
you will be glad> that the patrons and defenders of 
the People fhould refemble me. As to what regards 
me> I will neither fruftrate .the expectation of my 
fellow citizens , nor continue Dictator in vain. 
The Difccrd within doors , and the wars abroad , 
made this office your defire. Abroad we are affurei 
of peace: at home we oppofe it . I chufe rather to 
be a witnefs of fedition as a private perfon , than as 
Dift at or. On faying this, he quitted the Senate 
abruptly, and called an affembly of the People. 

When the affembly was formed, he appeared 
in it with all the marks of his dignity. He re¬ 
turned the People thanks for their readinefs in 
taking arms by his order; and at the fame time 
gave great praifes to the ardor and bravery 
they had (hewn againft the enemies of the com¬ 
monwealth. You have done your duty , fays he, 
as good citizens . It fhould be my turn to perform 
the promife I made you . But a fattion more pow¬ 
erful than the authority itfelf of a Dictator, pre¬ 
vents the effett of my good intentions . Iam treated 
openly as the enemy of the Senate: my conduit is 
cenfured } and my having abandoned the fpoils of 
the enemy to you , and difeharged you from the 
military oath , are imputed to me as crimes . I 
know in wha t manner Ifhould have retorted fuch 
injuries in the vigour of my years. But they de- 
fpife an old man above fevenly : and as I can nei¬ 
ther avenge my f elf , nor do you juftice^ I volunta¬ 
rily renounce a dignity that is become painful to 
me> becaufe ufelefs to you. The People heard this 
difeourfe with fentiments of the higheft refpect 
and veneration. Every body did him the 
juftice he deferved, and the whole multitude re- 
condufted him to his houfe with as many prai¬ 
fes, as if he had paffed fentence for the abolition 
of debts. 
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The People kept within bounds no longer, a. r. 2 e 0 . 
and the Senate began to be afraid, when they ^ c# 
faw the debtors aflemble, not by ftealth and in Retreat of 
the night, but publickly and in the face of day. iJ)e Peo P Ie 
Under pretence that the /Equi and Sabines were^’ Sa ~ 
preparing to renew the war, the two armies, ta \ n% 
who had taken the military oath to the Confuls, 
were ordered not to quit their arms, nor fepa- 
rate. It is proper to obferve, that each Roman 
foldier, in lifting, fwore not to abandon his co¬ 
lours, nor to withdraw without an exprefs dif- 
charge. This oath was called facramentum , be- 
caufe an oath is a thing facred in itfclf. What¬ 
ever the foldiers might delire, they could not 
depart from it : fo ftrong was the impreflion of 
religion at that time upon their minds. The 
Confuls having made them quit the city, en¬ 
camped not far from each other in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The firft method the foldiers thought 
of for difcharging themfelves from the oath, was 
to kill the Confuls to whom they had fworn. 
Whooould believe, that fo ftrange and mon- 
flrous a mixture of religion and wickednefs 
could ever enter the heart of man ? As they 
were told, that no religious engagement could Nu jj am 
be diffolved by a crime, one Sicinius conceived fcelererc 
another method. This was, to march off with ligionem 
the enfigns of the firft camp, and afterwards cxolvii 
with thofe of the fecond, in doing which they 
fhould not defert, becaufe they fhould have with 
them what they had fworn not to abandon. The 
expedient pleafed the troops. How fmall a thing 
fatisfi.es the confciences of the weak! Having 
nominated new Centurions, and placed Sicinius 
at their head, they retired in good order to a 
mountain, which was afterwards called the Sa¬ 
cred mountain , at three miles from Rome, on 

the 
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the other fide of the river Anio> now called the 
Tevercn. 

So general a defertion, which feemed the 
commencement of a civil war, extremely alarm¬ 
ed the Senate. They law then how much they 
had erred in not believing Valerius. Some Se¬ 
nators were deputed to thole foldiers, to prevail 
on them by fair promifes to return to Rome on 
the promile of the Senate. The army fcarce 
vouchfafed them an hearing. It becomes you 
well, laid Sicinius to them, to give us your 
word for fecurity, after having broken it fa often . 
Ton are for being foie wafers of the city. Very 
well ; yen have our confent to it. The inferior 
People, and the poor, (kali no longer be a burthen 
to you : Any place where we can live in liberty 
will be our country . 

When this anfwer was reported, it occafion- 
.ed extreme confirmation. Nothing was to be 
feen in the city but trouble and confufion j the 
Plebeians preparing to retire, and the Patricians 
uung their utmoft endeavours to prevent it. 
Guards were polled at the gates: but they were 
foon forced by the great numbers of the Peo¬ 
ple, mod of whom went to join the troops. 
They committed no ravages in the country : 
but kept themfelves within a well fortified camp, 
which they never quitted, but to fetch in provi¬ 
sions ; contenting themfelves with mere necel* 
faries. So wife and moderate a cpnduft, whirf 
there .was no room to expeft, alarmed the Se¬ 
nators more than all the reft, and fhewed them 
that this was not a tranfient flame, a fhort emo 
tion that would foon fpend itfelf and difappear 
but from the manner, .in which this feditioj 
began, every thing palling with order, and ii 
concert, that the confequences might be ver 
fatal. In order to prevent them, they fent ne^ 

depi 
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deputies to know what the People demanded, A - R - ^9* 
the Senate being highly difpofed to give them 
fatisfaftion. They were no better received than 
the firft, and for their whole anfwer were told, 
that the Senate ought to know the grievances of 
the citizens, and that they Should foon find what 
enemies they had to deal with. 

In the mean time the Confuls year being upon 
the point of expiring, they fummoned an affem- 
bly in the field of Mars, in order toeledl their 
fucceffors. It was cuftomary for many candi¬ 
dates to prefent themfelves. The citizens who 
flood for offices, were called fo, from their be¬ 
ing cloathed in robes peculiarly white. None 
appeared at this time : and many refufed the 
Confulfhip, though offered them. It is no 
wonder, that no body would accept the helm at 
a time like this, when the veflel of the Com¬ 
monwealth was toffed with fo violent a ftorm. 

The People, that is to fay, thofe who remained 
in the city, were obliged to nominate the Con¬ 
fuls themfelves. They chofe Poftumius Comi- 
nius and Sp. Caffius, who had borne that office 

before, and were believed equally agreeable to 
Plebeians and Patricians. They entered upon 
office fooner than ufual, that it is to fay, upon 
the firft of September. 


POSTUMIUS COMINIUS, 
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The firft thing that the new Confuls did, was % econCi 
to propofe the affair of the debts to the Senate. Uatm of 
They found abundance of oppofition to it, ef- the Senate 

pecially from Appius, who conftantly infifted 
that all the favour fhewn the populace only made p 
them the more infolent, and that nothing but in¬ 
flexible feverity could reducethem to their duty. 
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All the younger Senators blindly gave into this 
opinion. Many very tumultuous affemblies were 
held, which paffed in altercations and reproaches, 
and in which nothing was concluded. The 
antient Senators were all inclined to peace, and 
were convinced that the good of the date re¬ 
quired the re-edabliftiment of concord between 
the citizens as foon as poffible at any price what¬ 
ever. Agrippa Menenius ftrongly fupported 
this opinion. He was a man generally refpec- 
ted, who had always obferved a wife medium 
between the two parties, neither countenancing 
the pride of the Great, nor favouring the Jiccn- 
tioufnefs of the People. He was one of the 
new Senators, chofen by Brutus foon after the' 
expulfion of the Kings; and -by that attach¬ 
ment to the People by origin, and to the Se¬ 
nate by his fiew dignity, he was a very proper 
perfon to aft as a Mediator between them. He 
fpoke in the drongeft terms’upon the indifpen- 
fable necefhty of putting an end as foon as pof¬ 
fible to the unhappy dilcord that difturbed the 
tranquility of the State. He concluded, that it 
was neceffary to fend a deputation, compofed 
of the mod antient Senators, to thofe who had 
retired, with full power to conclude a peace 
upon fuch conditions, as they fhould judge mod 
for the advantage of the Public. This advice 
was always univerfally approved. Ten depu¬ 
tes were nominated, in the number of whom 
the Senate did not fail to include himfelf. 

They fer out without lofs of time. All that 
had paffed in the Senate was already known in 
the camp. The multitude went out to meet 
them, and received them with great marks of 
joy. Menenius Agrippa fpoke. He dwelt 
much upon the good intentions of the Senate who 

had given them full power to treat. He (hewed 

the 
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the fatal effects.of civil diffenfions, which had 
often ruined the moft potent kingdoms, and ( 
the great advantages of concord, which railed 
the vveakeft States to a fupreme degree of power 
and greatnefs. He concluded his difcpurfe with 
a fable, known now to all the world, which 
then made a very ftrong impreflion upon every 
body by its movelty. “ At a certain time, 
u faid he, when the members of the human 
body were not in the fame good underftand- 
“ ing as they are at prefent, and each member 
cc had its different counfel and language, the 
u other parts of the body were enraged that 
“ they fhould all labour for the belly, whilft it 
u enjoyed the pleafures provided for it in idle- 
“ nefs and at eafe. In confequence they form- 
cc ed a confpiracy againft it, and agreed a- 
“ mongft themfelves, that the hands fhould no 
“ longer carry food to the mouth, that the 
“ mouth fhould not receive it, and that the 
u teeth fhould not grind it. Whilft they were 
“ thus wrathfully intent upon reducing the belly 
u by famine, all the members, and the whole 
u body grew exceedingly lean and languid. 
<c That effeft difcovered, that the belly was 
u not fo idle as it had been thought, and that,. 
tc if it was nourifhed by the other members, it 
“ contributed no lefs to their fupporc, in com- 
u municating, by the digeftion of food, to all 
u parts of the body, that blood, by which their 
{c life and ftrength fubfifted, and in circulating 
it in due quantities through all the veins/’ 
He compared this inteftine fedition of the parts 
of the body to the difcord that then divided 
the People and Senate. That application, which 
was very natural, pleafed the whole affembly. 

He afterwards propofed the following condi¬ 
tions: That fuch as were infolvent fhould be 
Yqi. I. U entirely 
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entirely difcharged from their debts. That fuch 
of the citizens as either had been delivered up 
to their creditors for debts, or were liable to fuch 
judgment, fhould have entire liberty. That for 
the time to come the Senate and People fhould 
unite in making fuch regulations in refpedt to the 
affair in queftion, as fhould be judged moft expe¬ 
dient. The people agreed to all thefe conditions: 
but they demanded, that one Ihould be added, 
which was of far greater importance. By the 
creation of a Dictator with unlimited authority, 
the law, which admitted appeals to the People 
from the Decrees of any magiftrate whatfoever, 
was in a manner made void. To reinftate them 
in feme meafure in their rights, they infilled 
that magiftrates fhould be created, whofe foie 
duty fhould be the confervation of their 
rights and privileges, who fhould be efefted on¬ 
ly out of the People, and whofe perfons fhould 
be facied and inviolable. Though the deputies 
had unlimited powers, and did not difapprove 
this new demand ; however, as it was unfore- 
feen, and of great importance, they defired per- 
miffion to impart it to the Senate, whofe con- 
fent they urged to be abfolutely neceffary. The 
Senate, in confequence complied with it, not- 
withftanding the oppofition of Appius, who in 
the bigheft fury called upon gods and men to 
witnels all the evils, which fuch an innova¬ 
tion would bring upon the Commonwealth. 
All that the deputies had concluded was rati¬ 
fied by the Senate. The People in effedt crea¬ 
ted the new magi ft rates in the affembly called 
Cc mitia Cu riaia , who were called Tribunes of the 
People. The perfons firft chofien were L. Ju¬ 
nius Brutus, and C. Sicinius Bdlutus, who had 
always been at the head of the People from the 
beginning of this affair, and after them C. and 

Pv 
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P. Licinius* and Sp. Icilius Ruga. Thefe were ^ *6i. 
the firft five Tribunes of the People. They en- 49 x. 
tere.d upon office the tenth of December*, and 
from thenceforth the Tribunes of the People al¬ 
ways began to aft on that day. 

Lucius Junius, who was placed at the head 
of the Tribunes, had the fame name as he who 
had expelled the Tyrants*, and in order to have 
a more entire refemblance to that illuftrious de¬ 
liverer of his country, he even caufed himfeif 
to be furnamed Brutus. He was a turbulent 
feditious man* who wanted neither wit nor pe¬ 
netration, was particularly a great fpeaker, and 
fpoke freely what he thought. 

1 have already faid, that the perfoiis of thefe 
magiftrates were lacred and inviolable. The 
People paffed an exprefs law for that purpofe* 
by which it was prohibited to lay hands upon 
the Tribunes, or do them any violence, upon 
any pretence whatfoever. Whoever infringed 
this law, was declared accurfed: facer efto •, and 
his eftate confifcated to the goddefs Ceres. It 
was lawful to kill him without any form of 
profecution. And in order that this law might 
never be violated, the People engaged them- 
felves by oath, and under the moft dreadfulim- 
precations, as well in their own name as in that 
of all their defcendants, never to aboliffi it. 

This law was called [acred \ as all laws were 
that were confirmed by an oath, and impreca¬ 
tions againft fuch as violated them : and this 
occafioned the mountain to which the People 
had retired, and where it was paffed, to be 
called the Sacred Mountain. 

Two other annual magiftrates were created at fy e \ an 
the fame time, called Plebeian ALdiles , who JEdiUs* 
were fubordinate to the Tribunes of the People, 
caufed their orders to be. put in execution, ad- 

U 2 miniftred 
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a.R- a6i. miniftered juftice under them, took care that 
* the temples and public places were kept in re¬ 
pair, and prefided in refpect to provifions. 
Thus the laft troubles excited on account of 


debts were terminated, after having fubfifted 
above three months. 

xrf.zc::m This is the firft fedkion mentioned in the 
Tonflt\f R or rian hiftory T I mean between the two orders 
iU Senate, of the date. The origin and caufe of it are by 

no means for the honour of the Senate 5 the 
avarice and cruelty of many of their body hav¬ 
ing made way for it. The citizens, who had 
loft what they had by the misfortunes of the 
times, the incurfions of enemies,, and the rava¬ 
ging of their lands, by bad feafons, fires, and 
the like accidents, and, fome no doubt, by their 
own bad conduct, were thereby rendered unable 
to cultivate their lands, continue their com¬ 


merce, and employ themfelves in their ufual la¬ 
bours. They law themfelves therefore obliged 
to have recourfe to the rich, who willingly opened 
their purfes to them, but upon the hard and heavy 
condition of paying great intereft for the money 
they lent them. This fmall, prefent, and tranf- 
itory affiftance became their ruin. Arrears 
were perpetually running on T and debts aug¬ 
menting whilft even relief itfelf increaled the 
incapacity of difeharging them. At length- 
when they were become entirely infolvent, they 
were delivered up by the law to their creditors, 
who treated them with the utmoft cruelty like 
Saves, loading them with irons, and flaying 
them with fccurges. I am fenfible that the 
whole body of the Senators were not infected 
with this fhameful difeafe o-f avarice : we have 


feen- many of them carry their contempt of 
riches, and love of poverty, almoft to excefs„ 
The whole Senate may however in fome lenfe 

bs 
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be faid to have made themfelves accomplices in 
that crime by their indolence and connivance. 
A Angle example of feverity employed at fir ft 
againft the culpable, would have put a flop to 
the evil in its origin : but the Poor are looked 
upon as nothing, and people are afraid to offend 
the Great, The government however by this 
weak condefcenfion are accountable for a thou- 
fand diforders, which it had been eafy to fup- 
prefs in their birth, and which afterwards be¬ 
came tooftrong to be remedied. 

A fecond fault of the Senate, no lefs contra¬ 
ry than the former to the moft effentia! princi¬ 
ples of good policy, was breach of faith and 
,promife. When the enemy are at the gates of 
Rome* and there is a preffing occafion for the 
People, the Senate grows gentle, becomes kind, 
and makes careffes with the fined promifes in 
the world. As foon as the danger is over, they 
believe themfelves difcharged, and entirely for¬ 
get them: an unworthy and wretched conduit, 
that brings the commonwealth to the very brink 
of deftruftion. If on the one fide there had 
not happened to be fome good hearts and wife 
heads in the Senate, to advife and fupport that 
body, and the Roman People on the other had 
been more violent and outrageous, perhaps there 
had been an end of Rome for evermore. The 
enemies at the gates with the Tarquins at their 
head, the People difcontented and revolted : at 
iuch a time what was not to be feared ! It is laid 
with great reafon, that faith to engagements is 
the firmeft foundation and fupport of dates, and 
that it ought to be the principal object of all 
who have the adminiftration of publick affairs. 

T 1 :•* charafter of the Roman People is per¬ 
fectly feen in the commotions and troubles l 
have juft been relating. We muft remember 
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a.r. 261. that they were not fubjeft to the Senate, that 

^ ’ they were independent of that Order’s authority, 

and formed, as well as itfelf, a diftinft body of 
the ftate. \\ hat I admire then in this People, 
is the vvifdom and moderation which they fhew 
in the very height, as it feems, of their rage 
and ferment. They commit no hoftility, they 
ru ; n no lands of the Patricians their enemies, 
and re-unite as foon as reafunable conditions are 
granted them. They retain this moderation du¬ 
ring more than three hundred years, notwith- 
flanding the continual contefts between the Se¬ 
nate and People. The firft fedition wherein 
blooH was £hed at Rome, was that of Tib. 
Gracchus. 

The Senate were well punifhed for the faults 
they had committed in the affair of the debts, 
by the new inftitution of the Tribunes of the 
People, which was the confequence of it, and 
which gave a mortal wound to their authority. 
At firft they were only five in number, which 
was afterwards augmented to ten. They were 
chofen by the people, and could be elefted on¬ 
ly out of their order. Their election came on 
regularly the tenth of December. Their office 
was annual. As it was not deemed in the rank 
of the higheft dignities of the State, in o^der to 
ftrengthen its authority, and for the better fecu- 
rity of the perfens of the Tribunes, it was de¬ 
clared facred and inviolable by a decree of the 
People, and all violence to them prohibited up¬ 
on pain of death. They were at firft created 
to prevent the People from being eppreffed, to 
ferve them as an ajylum and fupportagainft the 
great, and to defend their rights and interefts. 
A citiZ. p. who believed himleif injured had re- 
courfe to them They fupported him, not on¬ 
ly againft private perfons, but the magistrates 

the rnfc Ives, 
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themfelves. If the Senate paffed any decree, or A * R - 
formed any refolution, that difpleafed the Peo- 
pie, it fufficed that only one of the Tribunes 
oppofed it, to fufpend its execution. If the 
authority of the Tribunes had been confined 
within the bounds of its firft inftitution, which 
was to defend and fupport the * People againfl 
the unjuft enterprizes of the Senate, nothing had 
been more laudable and ufeful ; nothing being 
more reafonable, than that the People fhould 
have magiftrates for the confervation of their 
privileges. But the Tribunes did not keep long 

within thofe juft bounds. They laboured per¬ 
petually to augment the power of the People ; 
making it their glory to humble and mortify 
the Senate as much as poftible. 

The power of thefe magiftrates became fo 
formidable, that they believed themfelves iuffi- 
ciently authorized to arreft and impriibn the 
Confuls themfelves. 7 

In a word, there was nothing that they 
did not undertake and effect by invincible 
perfeverance. We fhall foon fee the faction 
of thefe Tribunes, the perpetual artificers of 

* I think it necejfary here to token only for one fart of the 
explain oncefor all a word that commonwealth, called joPie - 
frequently occurs in this hi(l c- times Picbes, font whence 
ry , which has a double fenfe : comes the word Plebeians, 
that is the word People. That which can be rendered in 
word often fgnifes the whole French only by the worn Pcu- 
Roman people, confideredgene- p!e, People : for that c/f 0- 
rcdly, as finning only one bo- pulace, Jr rifl/y /peaking, fig- 
dy, but compofed of two parts, nifis only the mob or (trees of 
of which the Senate is the moll the People. The context gene- 
noble. For example, in this rally Jujftes to clear up this 
fenfe it is jaid, The Sabines made ambiguity ; but l thou ft pro- 
war againjl the Roman pco- per to take notice of it, bicuuje 
pie: They concluded a peace lfnd my elfjometime- at a lot's 
with the Roman people , &C. about it. 

The fame word is wry often 
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difcord, occafion a declared war to take place 
between the Senate and People, which will t be 
carried on with great warmth and violence on 
both Cdes. will have truces from time to time 
of confiderable length and iufficient tranquillity, 
but not come to taking arms and fhedding blood 
till after a very long leries of years. 

Before I conclude this point, it is necefiary to 
obferve, that the power of the Tribunes was 
confined to the city, and that the Right of Ap¬ 
peal itfelf did not extend to above a thoufand 
paces from Rome. 



THE 
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BOOK the THIRD. 


T HIS third book includes the fpaceof 

^Imoft thirty years, from the hiftory 
of Coriolanus, which immediately fol¬ 
lows the inftitution of the Tribunes of the Peo¬ 
ple, till the law propofed by the Tribune Te- 
rentillus, which makes way for the creation of 
the Decemviri.; that is to fay, from the 261ft 
to the 290th year of Rome,, 

CHAP. I. 

Siege and taking of Corioli , where Anc . Marcius , 
afterwards furnamed Coriolanus , diflinguifhes 
bimfelf Treaty with the La tines renewed . 
Death of Menenius Agrippa. Honours rendered 
to his poverty . Exceffive famine at Rome . 
New troubles . Coriolanus demands the Conful- 

Jhip , and is rejected. He declares violently 
againfl the People on the occafwn of the diftri - 
bution of com. He advifes the Senate to take 
the advantage of the People's mi fay for abolifh - 
ing the office of Tribune. He is cited before 
the People , and condemned to banifkment. He 
retires to the Volfci , and engages them to make 
war with Rome . He befrges Rome. He re¬ 
jects 
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jefts the embajfy of the Senators ; and that of 
tbs Priefts. He raifes the ftege at the requeji 
of his mother , and returns into banifoment. 
His death. 

a 

m 

P EACE being re-inftated within doors, 
Rome had no other thoughts than of raifmg 
troops for the war abroad. During the troubles 
of the commonwealth, Sp. Caffius and Poftu- 
Liv. 1.2. mius Cominius had been elefted Confuls. The 

command of the army fell to the latter by lot. 
It confided of a great number of Roman troops, 
216-218. an d confiderable fuccours of the Latines. The 
Siege cf Conful marched againft the Volfci, took two 
Csr.Qh. fmall towns, Longula and Polufca, by aflault, 

and then fate down before Corioli, one of the 
flrongeft places in the country. The inhabi¬ 
tants had nude preparations for the fiegebefore*, 
and accordingly made a vigorous defence. 
The Conful did not fucceed in his firft attacks, 
which were continued till niaht •, but was re- 
pulfed with great lofs. Refolved to renew the 
aflault the next day, he caufed rams, mantles, 
and fcaling ladders to be got ready. But re¬ 
ceiving advice, that the Antiates were on their 
march to aid the People of Corioli, their rela¬ 
tions and allies, and approached with a ftrong 
re-inforcement, he divided his army into two 
bodies, left one to continue the fiege under the 
command of T. Largius, and marched with 
the other to meet the enemy. 

Amongft the troops that remained before Co- 
rioli was a young officer, named Marcius, a 
Patrician by birth, and generally (a) efteemed 


CkaraSer 
cf Mar- 


for his valour and prudence, who will aft a 


cius, after 
wards fur- 

named Co- great part in the fequel. Having loft his father 

riolmais. 

Pint, in 
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in his infancy, he was brought up under the A £-^u 
care of his mother Veturia, a woman of auftere 49 n x i 
virtue, and fhewed by his example, that if the 
conditionof an ( a) orphan is unfortunate on many 
accounts, it does not however prevent one,, 
whofe fate it is, from becoming a great man. But 
as that condition generally occafions the negledt 
of education, it often happens, that in fuch per- 
fons the greateft virtues are attended with great 
vices, which have not been correfted in their 
youth. The character of Marcius was fleadinefs 
andconftancy in hisrefoiutions, which madehim 
do abundance of great and noble aftions, but' 
which, for want of having received the proper 
bent in time, made him alfo commit a great 

number of confiderable faults * not unlike a rich 
and fertile foil, which, when uncultivated, pro¬ 
duces abundance of bad, amongft its good, 
plants and herbage. Accordingly, that fteadi- 
nefs and conftancy often degenerated into ex¬ 
cels and pafiion, of which he was not mafter, 
and an inflexible obftinacy, that did not know 
what it was to give in through complacency to 
the opinion of another. Hence, at the fame 
time that he was admired for a fuperiority of 
foul, which rendered him inaccefiible to piea- 
fures and riches, and invincible to the fevtreft 
labours, his lofty and imperious difpofuion made 
him feem difficult and untractable in the com¬ 
merce of life. So true is it, fays Plutarch after 

having drawn his character, that the beft fruit 
men can derive from the familiarity of the mu- 
fcs, is to acquire in the commerce of letters a 
gentlenefs and humanity of difpofition, that ren¬ 
ders them amiable. 
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Marcius fignalized himfelf in a particular 

manner at the fiege ofCorioli. The befieged, 
full of confidence in effedt of the aid which the 
Antiates were bringing them, opened all their 
gates, and made a general faily upon the be- 
fiegers. The Romans kept their ground, and 
killed them abundance of men at firft. But 
they were afterwards obliged to give way before 
the new forces that poured continually out of 
the city. Marcius, in defpair to fee their flight, 
made head with an handful of troops, and fuf- 
tained the whole weight of the enemy’s attack. 
TheVolfci in confequence, of whom he made 
a dreadful flaughter, gave way in their turn, 
and regained their'walls. Marcius purfued them 
with the utmoft vigour, calling to his comrades 
that fled, to refume courage and return to the 
charge. The latter, afhamed of their fear, ral¬ 
lied, as he bade them, joined him, and taking 
advantage of the enemy’s diforder, compleated 
their defeat. They all together entered pell- 
mell into the city with the Volfci, which was 
obliged to furrender atdifcretion, and was plun¬ 
dered by the foldiers. 

Marcius, infatiable of glory, as foon as the 
place was reduced, flew with a fmali number of 
chofen troops to the conful’s army. It was the 
cuftom of the Romans, when they were upon 
the point of giving battle, to make their (a) wills 
without writing any thing, but only nominating 
their heir before three or four witnefies. Mar¬ 
cius, on his arrival, found Cominius’s foldiers 

fo employed, and the two armies ready to en¬ 


gage. 


He informed him of the taking of Co- 


rioli, which news fpread joy and ardour through 
the Conful’s tfocps, and terror and dejedtion 
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through thofe of the Antiates. As foon as the A>R - a6> * 
charge was founded, Marcius attacked the ene- 49 ”£ 
my with a fmall body of troops under his 
command, and at the firft fliock bore down all 
• that were fo bold to face him. Having opened 
himfelf a v/ay by this fuccefsfui attack to the 
main body of the Antiates, he fpread terror and 
diforder throughout their army, and wherever 
he turned, none daring to hand his charge, he 
broke and penetrated their ranks. The enemy 
made a feint to furround him in vain : all fled 
at his approach, and none ventured to attack 
him except retreating and at a diftance. The 
Conful, who on his fide had alfo pufhed the 
Antiates with great vigour, but who feared th^t 
Marcius would at length fall under the multitude 
of darts that the enemy continually poured up¬ 
on him, detached a body of chofen troops, and 
commanded them to march in clofe order, and 
to charge where the enemy made moft re- 
fiftance. Thofe brave Romans made no difficulty 
in opening themfelves a paffage to Marcius, 
whom they found covered all over with wounds, 
and furrounded with a great number of dying 
men, whom he had laid at his feet. The cou¬ 
rage of that brave officer revived at thfc fight of 
that re-inforcemerit, and he went on breaking 
the enemy wherever they continued to make 
head. Some he obliged to fly, others fell under ' 
his fword, and the reft he drove before him like 
flaves. None diftinguilffed themfelves more 
in this battle, than thofe who were fent to fup- 
port Marcius. But the bravery of that gene¬ 
rous Roman obfcured that of all others, and it 


was allowed that the victory was owing to him. 

The glory acquired by Marcius in this war r , 
effaced that of the Conful Poftumius in fuch a r ‘ e Z*Jdof 
manner, that, but for a treaty engraved upon a Marcius. 
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pillar of brafs, pofterity would not have known, 
that Poftumius had ever made war againft the 
Volfci. However, which is very extraordinary 
and eftimable in a general of an army, the 
Conful conceived no jealoufy on that account. 
The day after the battle, at the head of the 
whole army, he gaveMarciusthegreateftpraifes, 
and in reward of his valour and the confidera- 
blefervices, which he had done in both aftions, 
he crowned him with his own hands, and to 
that mark of honour added other rewards 


highly capable of foothing the viftor. He 
made him a prefent of a War-horfe richly 
caparifoned and adorned with all the ornaments 
ufually worn by that of the General. He gave 
him the choice of ten prifoners, with permiffion 
to take ten of each of the different fpecies that 
compofed the fpoils. The Juftice, which Poftu¬ 
mius did Marcius, was attended with univerfal 
applaufe, a glorious teftimony both of the Con- 
fufs equity, and the young viftor’s merit. 
Marcius came forwards, and after having re¬ 
turned Poftumius, and the troops his thanks for 
their good will, and declared, that he would 
not abufe it, he accepted only the horfe and one 
of the prifoners, who was his friend. The fol- 
diers, who already knew the greatnefs of his 
mind, were more charmed than ever with his 


Plutarch, diuntereftednefs and modefty, and conceived 

the virtue with which he refufed fuch valuable 


rewards undoubtedly preferable to that which 
had rendered him worthy of them. They con¬ 
ferred another honour upon him, that he could 
not refufe. To perpetuate in his perfon the re¬ 
membrance of the double viclory he had ac¬ 
quired, they furnamed him Ccriolanus , a name 
which he ever after retained with the efteem and 


admiration of his citizens, 


Is 
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It is very common in a profeffion, which a.R^6i. 
feems to breathe nothing but glory, to find Ge- * . . 
nerals of armies, who in fome meafure renounce 
it in refpeft to themfelves, in order to pay ho¬ 
mage to fuperior merit in the perfon of a Ample 
officer. What comparifon is there between this 
truly heroic greatnefs of foul, in my opinion 
much more ellimable than vi&ory itfelf, and the 
meannefs of thofe, to whom all merit but their 
own gives umbrage; and who have no view but 
to obfeure and fupprefs it, to the utmoft of their 
power ? I am furprized and forry, that Livy 
has run over the taking of Corioli, and the great 
exploits of its conqueror, fo (lightly. 

The defeat of the Antiates obliged the reft of 
the Volfci to follicit the amity of the Roman 
People, and caufed thofe who were making pre*-- 
parations for a war with them, to lay down 
their arms. Poftumius treated them favourably, 
and as foon as he returned to Rome, he disband¬ 
ed his army. 

At the fame time the treaty of peace with 7 • rUtg y 
the Latines was renewed, which had been refu -withthe 
fed till now. The Romans were induced to Latins J rc 
come into it through gratitude for the concern‘ 
that People had expreffed firft on account of 

the divifion, then of the reconciliation of the 

Senate and People, and laftly, for the confide- 
rable aid they had lately given them-in the war 
newly terminated. This new treaty was con¬ 
ceived in terms, that feem very remarkable to 
me. “ That the peace between the Romans, 
w and all the Latine States, fhall fubfift as long 
“ as the heavens and the earth. That neither 
“ People fhould ever make war againft the 
<c other: That they fhould never call in foreign 
“ enemies : That they fhould never give paf- 
“ fage through their territories to the enemies 

“ cf 
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Air'c; 61, ^ eac ^ 0t ^ er : That they fhould mutually 
49b “ affift each other with all their forces in the 

“ wars, that either Ihould have to fuftain : 
u That the fpoils taken from the enemy, when 
“ they fought with joint forces, fhould be 
“ equally divided between them: That the dif- 
c< ferences which fhould arife betwen particu- 
“ lars in refpeft to private contra&s, fhould 
c< be terminated at the tribunal of that People, 
<c in whofe dominions fuch contracts were 
made : That nothing fhould be either added 
“ to, or retrenched from, the conditions of this 
treaty, without the unanimous confent of all 
“ the Romans and all the Latines: That both 
u People fhall fwear by all that is mod facred 
“ to them, to obferve religiouQy all the arti- 
cles of this treaty.” 

The Senate, on their fide, decreed public fa- 
orifices and thankfgivings to the gods for the 
good fuccefs of their reconciliation with the Peo¬ 
ple. They a!fo added a third day to the fefti- 
val called Ferine Latin*, which before continued 
but two days. The iEdiles, of whofe crea¬ 
tion we have fpoken above, prefided in the fa- 
crifices and games which were celebrated during 
this feftival. 

Death of Some time after the celebration of this fefti- 
Ivknmus yal died Menenius Agrippa, that illuftrious Se- 
2^^/* nator, who had been Conful, had defeated 
TwLndto^- Sabines, and had obtained the honour of a 
bisfovery. triumph by his viftory. It was by his couri- 

fels and authority, that the Senate confented to 
the return of the People, and the People laid 
down their arms and re-united with the Senate, 
"With {aj all this merit and all thefe glorious 


(a) Huic interpret! arbitro- 
qae concords civiura, lega¬ 
to patrum ad plebem, re¬ 


el u&o'ri plebisRomanse in ur- 
bem, fumptus funeri defuit* 
Liu, 

titles 
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titles, he died poor, and did not leave enough a.r. 261 
to defray * the expences of his funeral The^i * 
Public fupplied that charge. The Tribunes 
having aflembled the People, harangued them in 
praife of Menenius. They related all the great 
things he had done both in war and peace: 
they extolled his excellent qualities to the Ikies; 
his difintereftednefs, frugality, probity, con¬ 
tempt of riches, extreme abhorrence of ufury, 
and the cruel gains derived from the blood of 
the unfortunate*, and they concluded with re- 
prefenting, that it would be exceedingly fhame- 
ful, if fo great a man were deprived after his 
death of the honours he deferved, for want of 
having left wherewithal to defray the expences 
of his funeral Every ( a ) individual laid a tax 
upon himfelf with joy, which amounted to a 
confiderable fum. The Senate, prompted by 
a noble jealoufy, confidered as an indignity to 
the State, that a man of fuch merit fhould be 
interred by the alms of private perlons, and 
judged, that it was but juft that the expence 
fhould be defrayed out of the public treafury. 

An order for that purpofe was immediately ifliied 
to theQuaeflors, who fpared nothing, that could 
give the funeral pomp of Menenius all the 
fplendor and magnificence worthy his rank and 
virtue. The.People, piqued in their turn with 
a generous emulation, absolutely refufed to take 
back the money they had given, which the 
Qusftors would have returned. They made a 
prefent of it to the children of Menenius, that 
their poverty might not oblige them to engage 
in profeflions unworthy of the rank and glory 
of their father. 


(*) Extulit cum plebs, fextantibus collatis in capita.' 
Liv. 
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Is it-in the Reader’s power not to admire 
all we have juft related ! What a luftre 
does poverty, efpecially, refleft in this place, 
in the midft of this fine train of virtues and 
glorious aftions, that attraft the praifes, and 
occafion the regret, of an whole people! Have 
riches, in their moft glaring magnificence, any 
thing that comes near it ? 

At the fame time, the Confuls made the Cen¬ 
sus (or mufter) of the Roman People, who 
amounted to above an hundred and ten thou- 
fand men : this was the feventh. 
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Under thefe Confuls, whilft all things were 
quiet both at home and abroad, .Rome was 
afflicted with a great famine, of which the re¬ 
treat of the People to the Sacred Mountain was 
the caufe. That retreat began about the autum¬ 
nal equinox, the time when People begin to 
low, and did not end till the winter folftice: 
during all which interval the lands lay uncul¬ 
tivated, and without being fown ; and that oc- 
cafior.ed a great fcarcity of provifions. The 
Senate, to remedy that evil, which it ought 
timely to have forefeen and prevented, fent in¬ 
to Hetruria, Campania, the country of the Vol- 
fci, and even into Sicily, to purchafe as much 
corn as they could. The deputies who went 
to Sicily, having met with a rude ftorm, did 
not arrive till very late at Syracufe, where they 
were obliged to pafs the winter. At Cumae, 
the Tyrant Ariftodemus kept the money, which 
had been paid him for the purchafe of corn, 
and the deputies thought themfelves too happy 
in being able to efcape with their lives. The 

Volfci, 
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Volfci, far from affifting the Romans, prepar-^^r* 
ed to march againft them : but a dreadful plague ^ x ‘ 
that fuddenly happened, prevented them. It 
raged lo violently, that at Velitrae, one of their 
principal cities, only the tenth part of the inha¬ 
bitants efcaped it. They had recourfe to the 
Romans, who, forgetting the enmity of the Vol- 
fei, and being befides well fatisfied to rid Rome 
of fome part of its citizens, lent thither a nu- . 
merous Colony, who did not go without reluc¬ 
tance to a city, where the peltilence had lately 
made fuch ravages. They fent alfo one for the 
fame reafon to Norba, a considerable city in the 
country of the Latiries. The deputies fucceed- 
ed only in Hetruria, where they purchafed a 
great quantity of grain, which they fent in barks 
to Rome. This fupply ferved the city for 
fome time: but an eXceffive dearth foon en- 
fued. 

The famine rekindled the flames cf difcord. ^ £njj 
The Tribunes of the People, and ftill more Si- troubles-: 
cinius and Junius, who were then iEdiles, in- 
ceffantly held leditious difeourfes againft the Se¬ 
nate. The more to exafperate the poor, whom 

their mifery already inclined too much to rage, 
they affirmed, “ That the rich had provifions- 
“ in their houfe£ which they carefully con- 
“ cealed: that with the aid of their money, 
they had engroffed all that had been brought 
into the city: that with thofe helps it was 
u eafy for them to pteferve themfelves from 
“ hunger, wliiift the poor, who had no fuch 
a referves, fuffered all the rigour of it. They 
u even went fo far as to affirm, that the only 
* c view in lending a Colony amungft theVolfci, 

66 was to expole it unavoidably to the plague iii 
“ a contagious Country. 5 ’ 
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Every thing was in tumult and diforfer. 
The Confuls fummoned an affembly of the 
People, to undeceive them in refpedt to the bad 
impreffions which had been unjuftly given them 
againft the Senate. But the Tribunes interrupt¬ 
ing their difcourfe without any refpect for their 
dignity, excited fo violent a tumult, that it 
was impoffibie to comprehend what either fide 
was for faying. The Confuls pretended, that 
the Tribunes had no power to treat dire&Iy with 
the People, and that their fun&ions extended no 
farther than the right of oppofition. The latter 
maintained on their fide, that every thing which 
was decided before the People, was their bu- 
finefs, and that it was as much their right to 
fpeak in thefe aflfemblies, as that of the Confuls 
to fpeak in the Senate, where they prefided. 
The difpute grew extremely hot, when Junius* 
who was only JE dile this year, demanded per- 
miffion of the Confuls to fpeak, promifing to 
appeafe the {edition. The Confuls believing 
they had carried their point, becaufe the Ple¬ 
beian orator addrefled himfelf to them, with¬ 
out regard to the Tribunes who were prefcnt, 
made no difficulty to give him leave to explain 
himfelf. A profound filence enfued, and Juni¬ 
us, without any farther introduftion, faid to 
the Confuls; Have you forgot , that at the time 
when we laboured in concert , a reconciliation be- 
tween the two orders of the Commonwealth , that 
710 Patrician interrupted thofe who were charged 
with the People's inter efts^ and that this was in ef¬ 
fect of an exprefs agreement \ that both ftdes might 
give their reafons with the greater order and tran¬ 
quillity? 1 very well remember it , replied Ge- 
ganius. Why then , continued Junius, do you in¬ 
terrupt our Tribunes now , whofeperfons are facred 9 
and who are the magiftrates of the public ? We in¬ 
terrupt 
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terrupt them with jujlice, faid Geganius, becaufe 26 *« 
^ w our [elves called the ajfembly according to the 4g0 ! 
privilege of our office , nif&f of [peaking belongs 

to us. The Conful added coo precipitately, and 
without forefeeing the confequence of his words, 
that , if the Tribunes had fummoned the ajfembly, 
he would have been fo far from interrupting them, 
that he would not fo much as have come to hear 
them. 

Junius no fooner heard thofe I aft words than 
he cried out in a tranfport of joy : Plebeians , 
you have conquered. And as for you , Tribunes , 
give place to the Confuls. Let them harangue as 
much as they pleafe to-day, to-morrow Til fhew 
you the dignity and power of your office. 

It was now neceffary to difmifs the affembly, 
upon account of the night which had come on 
during thefe difputes. The next morning the 
Tribunes with the principal Plebeians repaired 
to the Forum at break of day, and immediately 
took poffeffionof the temple of Vulcan, where 
thofe who were for haranguing ufually placed 
themfelves. An innumerable crowd of people 
foon filled the place. The Tribune Icilius fpoke. 

After having declaimed warmly againft the Pa¬ 
tricians,'he reprefented, that the office of Tri¬ 
bune would become ufelefs, if the Tribunes were 
not impowered to affemble the People, in order 
to reprefent to them what was for their intereft. 

He concluded with demanding, that they might 
be authorized by a new law to fummon aflemr 
blies; and that to interrupt and difturb them in 
the exercife of their office, fhould be prohibited 
under great penalties. The people cried out 
with one voice, that he fhould propofe it him- 
felf. He had prepared it during the night, in 
concert with his Collegues, and had it ready. It 
was conceived in thefe terms: “ In the affem- 
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a blies of the People held by the Tribunes, le* 

<c no one contradidf or interrupt them. If any 
u one infringes this law, he (hall give fecurity 
u to the Tribunes to appear before them when 
<c cited, and to pay the fine in which he Ihall 
<c be condemned. Whoever (hall refufeto do 
6C this, let him be put to death, and let his for- 
^ tune be confecrated to the gods. If any dif- 
cc putes arils concerning the fine, the People 

Ihall decide them. 5 ’ The law was accepted 
by the unanimous fuffrages of the People j and 
the Senate, after a long refiftance, were at length 
obliged to confent to it. 

The different degrees of power acquired by 
the People are worth obferving as they occur. 
The inuitution of the Tribunes, granted on the 
Sacred Mountain in confequence of the reconci¬ 
liation of the two orders of the Commonwealth, 
was the bafis and foundation of that authority, 
which rofe to fuch an height in procefsof time. 
The law, by which the perfons of thofe magi- 
firates were declared facred and inviolable, was 
of great weight to them. They however had 
hitherto no other rights than to interpofe in fa¬ 
vour of the People, when their interefts were 
affected. But the new law, of which we now 
(peak, gave a greater extent to their fundions 
than the mere power of oppofition, with which 

they were invefied on the Sacred Mountain, 
This law expnSiy impowered them to call and 
prefide in aflem blies: nor did they confine them- 
felves to that. 

Thefe feuds, however warm they were, did 
not rife on either fide to pofitive -violence, 
as is ufual enough in the like divifions. The 
poor made no irruptions into the houfes or 
the rich, to plunder the provifions they believed 

concealed there, They did not leize fuch by 

violence^ 
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violence, as they faw expofed to fale : but were a-R^6z. 
patient with the little nourifhment they bought 49 o.‘ ‘ 
at a very dear rate *, and when their money was 
gone, they lived upon herbs and roots, and 
fuftained hunger without murmuring, or at lead 
without proceeding to any exceffes. The/ich 
on their fide committed no violence againft the 
miferable; and without abufing the power, 
which they had over an infinity of their crea¬ 
tures who were at their difpofal, to remove or 
punilh the mutinous, they behaved like good fa¬ 
thers, who overlook and di fie ruble their know¬ 
ledge of the faults of their children. Thus, 
notwithftanding their fecret faults, they obferved 
a moderation on both fides, of which civil dif- 
fenfions do not feem fufceptible. 

The Confuls, in this conjuncture, made the 
Senate pafs a decree for levying troops, and 
taking the field with an army. The apparent 
pretext was to oppofe the enemy, who made 
frequent incurfions into the lands of the Com¬ 
monwealth; but they were alfo in hopes of 
other advantages. In letting an army on foot, 
the great number of inhabitants that they drew 
out of Rome, made it more eafy for thofe who 
remained to fubfift during the fcarcity ; and 
as thofe who were to ierve abroad, were to 
live in the enemy’s lands, they would have 
plenty without being a burden to their country. 

But the Confuls did not find the citizens much 
difpofed to lift: 5 and they were unwilling to have 
recourfe to the rigour of the laws for obliging 
them to ferve. They contented themfelves 
therefore with fome Patricians, who offered to 
march as voluntiers, and were followed by their 
clients, and a fmall number of the People. Co- 
riolanus (for fo I fhall call Marcius for the fu¬ 
ture) had the command of this little army,. 

X 4 which 
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which advancing to Antium, befides a great 
quantity of corn that it feized in the field, made 
a great booty of Haves and cattle. Some time 
after it returned to Rome, laden with provifions 
of all forts, and gave fo much envy to thofe 
who had remained there, that they murmured 
againft the Tribunes, for having difluaded them 
from an expedition, that might have relieved 
their mifery. 

The time of the aflemblies for the eleftion }F 


Confuls approached: and Coriolanus intendi d 
to demand that dignity. His extraordin? / 
fuccefs in all his campaigns, had exceedingly 
exalted his hopes, and had acquired him abun¬ 
dance of creatures entirely devoted to his fervice. 
The People were generally inclined in his favour. 
They would have thought it grofs injuftice to 
rejefl: a perfon, diftinguifhed like him by his 
birth, and ftill more by his merit, and to dif- 
honour him fo publickly, efpecialJy after the 
great fervices he had done his country ; and ex- 
prefled that difpofition clearly enough. Corio¬ 
lanus in confequence allured himfelf of being 
elefted Conful, and had omitted none of the 


formalities ufually obferved by thofe who flood 
for offices. Upon the day of ele&ion he re¬ 
paired to the Forum with the utmoft fplendor, 
conducted by the whole Senate, and furrounded 
by all the Patricians, who had never exprefled 
fo much paffion and zeal for any candidate. 
That pomp and great favour inftantly changed 
the fentiments of the People, and turned their 
efteem and good-will into jealoufy and hatred. 
Add to this the fear they conceived of making 
themfelves a formidable adverfary, in confer¬ 
ring the fupreme authority upon a man fo zea¬ 
lous for the party of the nobility, and at the 
fame time in fuch high credit, For thefe con- 

fiderations, 
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^derations, the People rejected Coriolanus, and a.r. 262. 
chofe M. Minucius, and A. SemproniusConfuIs. ^ c ‘ 
We fee here, almoft as early as the beginning 
of the Commonwealth, a fenfible proof of all 

that Cicero fays of the character of the affem- 
blies of the Roman People, and it is neceffary 
to apprize the reader of it in good time. There 
is (a) nothing, fays that orator, fo delicate, fo 
capricious, fo flexible, and lo fufceptible of 
change as the difpofition of the citizens in re- 
fpe£t to Candidates. As there are tempefts which 
may be forefeen by certain prognoftics, and 
others thatarife fuddenly without any apparent 
reafon, and from obfcure and unknown caufes: 
there are alfo ftorms, which arife in the affem- 
blies of the People; of which we fometimes fee 
clearly the occafion, but the caufe of them is 
frequently fo obfcure, that they feem merely the '■ 
effeft of chance. The fpace.of a day or a night ‘ 
frequently difconcerts all meafures *, the (lighted 
rumour, a breath, often entirely changes the 
opinion of the People. Without any apparent 
reafon, things take a turn wholly unexpected, 
and fuch as the People themfelves are as much 
amazed at, as if it had not been their own 
doing. 

Coriolanus made a mortifying experience of 
this levity and inconftancy of the RomanPeople, 

(a) Nihil eft tam molle, populari, farpe intelligas quo 
tam tencrum,tam ant Iragile figno commota fit; fepe ita 
aut flexibile, quam voluntas obicura eft, ut cafu cxcitata 

erga nos fenfufque^civium. eiicvidcaiur.-Diesinter- 

Pro Mil . n. 42. miffus unus, aut nox interpo- 

Uttempeftates fepecerto fita, feepe pert-jrba? omnia; 
aliqno figno commoventur, & totam opinionem parva 
fspe improviso, nulla ex nonminquamcommutataui* 
certa ratione, obfeuraaliqua rumoris. Pro Mur an. n. 35, 
ex caufa excitantur: fic in 3b. 
h&c comitiorum tempellate 

of 
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0 ^ w ^°^ e ^ u ff ra g es he had at firft allured him* 
4 9 c. ‘ felf as certain and infallible. We have ob- 

ferved, that he had not the amiable qualities of 
moderation, complacency, and patience, fo ne- 
ceflary to the public man, which are the fruits 
of education and reflection. This refufal en¬ 
raged him to a degree not to be expreffed. He 
gave a loofe to complaints and reproaches,with¬ 
out obferving any meafures. To^one nurtured 
till then in the midft of praifes and applaufes, 
the ignominy of being rejected was the more af¬ 
fecting. He did not reflect, that the Roman 
People, jealous to excels of their liberty, pre¬ 
tended to be abfolute matters of their fuffrages, 

O ' 

and to give them to whom they pleaied, with¬ 
out being obliged to render any account why 
they did fo. The citizens who embarked on 
this tempefluous fea, were to expect high winds 
and tempefts, to fupport the caprice and levity 
of the People with moderation, to ufe their ut- 
moft endeavours to bring over fuch as were not 
in their interett, to retain the favour of fuch as 
were, and to conciliate thole who declared 
openly againft them. Thofe indeed who had 

no regard for honours might fpare themfelves all 
thefe pains: but as foon as they afpired to them, 
and fet up as candidates for officers, it was necef- 
fary to undergo all thefe difagreeable cares, and 
laborious application. And this was what the 
haughty fpirit of Coriolanus could not digeft. 
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LW\ 2 The P reccc ^ n 3 Confulfliip had been attended 
0 34 35. with great troubles; and that which begins now 

Plut/in will be more tempefluous. The Coniuls were 
Coriol. p. fcarce 
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fcarce entered upon office, when advice came, ^* c 26 3 * 
that the Deputies were returned from Sicily with 4 g 9 ‘ 
fifty thoufand *mcdimni of corn, half of which 
they had purchafed at a very low prices and the 
reft was a prefent from the king f ot Syracufe, 
who had even paid for the freight of it. When 
it was known at Rome, that flfips laden with 
corn were arrived from Sicily, the Patricians 
were a long time deliberating upon the method 

to be obierved in the diftribution of it. The 

% 

moll: reafonable amongft them, and fuch as were 
molt inclined in favour of the People were of 
opinion, that the king’s prefent of corn ihould 
be given gratis to the poor citizens, and that the 
reft, which had been bought with the public 
money, fhould be fold at a very moderate price: 
that this was a certain means for appeafing thq 

People, and for reconciling them by marks of 

benevolence to the nobility and the rich. But 
others, more proud and more averfe to popular 
government, were for treating the Plebeians 
with the utmoft rigour, and for having the Pa¬ 
tricians fell the corn very dear, in order to teach 

them againft their will to be more docile, and 
more obedient to the laws. 


■ Coriolanus, the declared enemy of the Tribu- 
nitian power, of which only the name and idea 
put him into a fury, diftinguifhed himfelf above 
all the reft by his violent and feditious difcourfe, 
crying out with a loud voice, that the time was 
come for abolifhing the office of Tribunes for 
ever, and for re-eftabli!hing the Commonwealth 
in its fir ft ftate. If they are for having provifions 
on the ancient foot , laid he, let them rejiore the 


Conotum 

dedart s 
himfflf 
violently 
againft ths 
People in 
refpeft to 
the d'jlr't- 
bution of 
corn* 


* The Grech called a v:ea- 
fure medimnus, according to 
Jjudaeus, that contained fifty 
hujhel f. 
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Semite its ancient rights. Shall we fuffer a new 
Plebeian magiftracy , injlituted to fubjeft us ? Be - 
come almoft a vile fiave, jhall 1 fee a Sicimus over 
vty head , in whofe preftnce I mufi bow down and 
crouch to the earth ? Is he then better than Tar- 


quin , vchcfe pride we could not bear ? Let him ' 
retreat: let him draw the populace after him: let 
him go and fettle upon the facred mountain , or on 
any other kill he likes beft. No body hinders 
him : the ways are open. The populace cry fa¬ 
mine \ they lament , they defpair. They well deferve 
it. Let them enjoy the fruits of their revolt: let 
them fed the evils of which themfelves were the 
eaufe , by leaving our lands uncultivated . Nothing 
but Suffering can reduce them to reafon and their 
duty. 

The People were in the higheft fury, when 
they heard the difcourfe ofCoriolanus repeated : 
for the Tribunes had been fent for by the Se- ' 
nate, and had been prefent at the deliberation. 
We are now, cried they, to be attacked with fa¬ 
mine like enemies. The corn of Sicily , the only re - 
fource that fortune offered us, is refufed us. The 
bread is to be taken out of our mouths , unlefs we 
give up our Tribunes tied hand and foot to Corio- 
lanus. Elbe)' death or jl&very are the only choice 
this new tyrant leaves us. The multitude in 
their rage wanted but little of forcing the gates, 
and entering the Senate. But the Tribunes, con¬ 
tenting themfelves with laying the whole blame 
upon Coriolanus, fent to demand him, in order 
to his defending himfelf before the People. 
When they faw that their Liciors were driven 
away with violence, they went inperfon, attend¬ 
ed by the iEdiles, to fetch him by force, and 
meeting with him as he came out of the Senate, 
the iEdiles prepared to feize him. The Patri¬ 
cians ran to his aid, kept off the Tribunes, and 


even 
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even ftruck fome of their officers. Night put 
an end to this diforder, and feparated them. 4 g 9 . 

From that day enfued on both fides abun- Coriolanus 
dance of aflemblies, deliberations, and violent""^* - - 
harangues, efpecially on that of the People. Si- 
cinius, one of the Tribunes, after the fharpeft andba- 
invedtives pronounced fentence of death a -nijked. 
gainft Coriolanus, as the decree of himfelf and 
his Collegues, by way of puniffiment for the 
infult committed on the perfons of the /Ediles ; 
and he was for having him immediately thrown 
from the Tarpeian rock. But the Tribunes, 
after many vain attempts, confined themfelves 
to citing Coriolanus to take his trial before the 
People. Coriolanus received that propofal at 
firft with his ufual air of haughtinefs, and con¬ 
tempt, and did not feem in much pain about if, 
affirming, that the Tribunes had no power by 
their office, but for the defence of the People, 
and not to attack others, and that confequently 
they had no right to fummon a Senator to a tri¬ 
al. And indeed the attempt was without exam¬ 
ple, and might have terrible confequences. The. 

Senate was perfectly aware of them; and con¬ 
trary to the opinion of fome of their body, al¬ 
ways averfe to moderate meafures, they thought 
it neceffary to try the method of favour and re¬ 
conciliation. The firft thing they refolved, w/is 
to fet a very moderate price upon the provifioos, 
with defign to mollify the multitude. The fe- 
cond was, to prevail upon the Tribunes to de- 
fift, at the requeft of the Senate, from proceed¬ 
ing againft Coriolanus *, or, if that could not 
be effected, at leaft to obtain delays from them, 
in order to give, the People time to cool The 
decree concerning the fale of corn was paffed, 
and received with general fatisfadtion. It was. 
conceived in thefe terms: “ That all things ne- 

“ cellary 
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“ cefiary to life fhould be fold at as low prices 
“ as before the troubles.” But the Tribunes 
could not be perfuaded to drop their profecution 
of Coriolanus. The only favour they would 
grant, was to defer the trial as long the Con- 
fuls fhould defire it. 

A circumftance that happened at this time* 
fupplied them with an occafion of fufpending 
the affair. Thofe of the deputies, who had been 
fent to Sicily, and were bringing to Rome the 
King’s prefent of Corn to the Roman people, 
were taken by pirates of Antium. They feized 
the Chips laden with provifions, which were in 
harbour at fome diftance from their territory, 
carried them home, put the deputies in prifon, 
and made prize of all their money. The Con- 
fuls, upon this news, fent deputies to the Anti- 
ates ^ and upon their refufal to make fatisfac- 
tion, refolved to take it fword in hand. A 
ftrong army was railed, and the Senate paffed 
a decree for fufpending all juridical proceedings 
public and private, whilft the troops fhould 
continue in the field. But that time was fhorter 
than expedled. The Antiates, informed that 
the Romans were marching againft them with 
all their forces, humbly requefted peace, and 
fent home the prifoners with all the corn and 
money they had taken. Thus the campaign 
was loon over, and the' army returned to 
Rome. 

As foon as the troops were difmified, Sicinius 
then Tribune of the People for the lecond time, 
called an affembly, and affigned Coriolanus a 
day for his appearance. The Confuls, after ha¬ 
ving confuted the Senate, did not judge it pro¬ 
per to abandon a matter of that confequence to 
the decifion of rhe People ; and pretended that 
it had been a cuftom from immemorial time to 

propofa 
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p;opofe affairs firft in the Senate, and afterwards 
to lay them before the People: a cuftom, which 4 g£ 
even the Kings had ftri&ly obferved. That af¬ 
ter the Tribunes had propofed their grievances, 
the Senate would determine as ufual, whether the 
People ought to take cognizance of this accufa- 
tion. The Tribune Junius, the fame haranguer 
who had fo great a lhare in the laft troubles, 
made his collegues confent at firft to the propo- 
fal of the Confuls: but the next day, upon more 
mature reflection, being fent for by the Senate, 
he reprefented ftrongly, that the People could 
not be refufed what they demanded on this oc- 
cafion without manifeft injuftice. He pretend¬ 
ed, “ That in virtue of the law Valeria, which 
« permitted appealing from the decrees of the 
cc Patrician magiftrates to the judgment of the 
u People, they had a right to fummon Corio- 
“ lanus direftly before their tribunal, without 
“ having occafion for any decree of the Senate. 

“ He infilled very much on the equality of the 
cs power and authority, which ought to fubfift 
cc between the Senate and People, as equally 
u forming the two parts of the ftate, 55 The Peo¬ 
ple, continued he, have had the honour cf fiftain- 
ing bloody wars in conjunction with you , and it is 
with their aid that you have terminated them fuc- 
cefsfully. You are obliged to them for not being 
fubjeCled to the yoke of any other Pecple^ and for 
the power of giving the law to all your neighbours . 

It is therefore but juft that the equality between you 
and us fhould be- well eftabliftcd. Now in what 
manner is this equality , which is no more than our 
natural Right , to be attained , if the fear of tri¬ 
als is not employed as a barrier agairft all perfons 
whatfoever who ft odd prefume to make attempts ' 
againft our lives and liberties ? We do not difpute 
the firft rank , nor the fplendor of the magiftracy , 

with 
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with you 


thofe 


marks of honour upon whom foi'tune and their va¬ 
lour have conferred them. But all of us , as citi¬ 
zens , have the fame right not to fujfer outrages 
and infults with impunity. As much therefore as 
we are difpofed to yield you all the fpendor of your 
prerogatives , fo much are we 'refolved to fupport 
cur equality with you in all that relates to natural 


right. 




crde’r with the fury Coriolanus vented againft ours , 
what had been your refentment! He has ventured 
to fay publickly , and in the face of the whole city , 
that it was neceffary to abcliff for ever the Tribu- 
nit:an power , the afyium of the People , the bul¬ 
wark of liberty , and the pledge of our peace and 
re-union ; and that the time was come for letting 
loefe your wrath againfi the People , in crufhing 
them by mifery and famine. And you are for ha¬ 
ving us fiuffer fuch an infolence to pafs with impu¬ 
nity 3 and that it fisould not be in our power , with¬ 
out your prrmifion, to tiy fo criminal a citizen , be - 
caufe he is one of your body! 

When Junius had fpoke to this effeft, and 
his collegues had added what they thought fit, 
the Senate began to give their opinions. Ap- 
pius was one of the firft that fpoke, which ho 
did with his ufual vehemence. I fhould have 
been glad to have been deceived in my conjeRureSy 
faid he, as I have often prayed the Gods I mighty 
when I forefaw that you would find neither ho¬ 
nour y equity , nor advantage , in the return of our 
revolvers. And accordingly , as often as that affair 
was brought into deliberation, I was always both 
the firft to oppofe that peace , and the laft that per- 
Jifted in my opiniony even when IJaw ?nyfelf aban - 
cloned by every body. You now fee, Pathas, that 
my fufpiciom and fears we're but too well foundedy 
and that your favours have been attended only with 

th 
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the hatred and enmity of thofe upon whom you con- ^ c 26 3 * 
ferred them. Not contented with having obtained 4 s 9 . 
the remittance of their debts, and a general am - 
nefty of their revolt, they extorted the office of Tri¬ 
bunes fnom you *, under pretence of moderating 
your power , of having protectors againjl the 

violence of the Great, but in reality to fubvert the 
foundations of the commonwealth, and to transfer 
the government of the fate from us to the People : 
a mortal wound to your authority, at which we 
fhall long, very long , bleed. me; behold a- 

nother, / venture to fay more dangerous than the 
fir ft, which they are preparing to give you, in feem- 
ing to attack only Coriolanus. Though there were 
nothing more in queftion, than the particular inte- 
refts of a Senator, fo diftinguifhed by his birth, va¬ 
lour, and great actions, honour would oblige us all 
to expo fie ourfelves for preventing one of our body 
from appearing before the People, who in regard 
to him would be accufers , witneffes, and judges, as 
well as arbiters of the punifhment confequential of 
their fentence, And indeed, to confent to fuch an 

enormity, were to carry a man to execution, not to 
a trial according to the rules of juftice . But other 

far more important inter efts are now at flake. 

Tourfelves. Fathers, your authority, your whole 
body, are now Jlruck at. They pretend to have a 
right to try every Senator independently of you . 

And upon what do they found this pretenfion? Why 
upon the law Valeria, wherein there is not a fin - 
gle word to that purpofe ; and which has no other 
intent, than to contribute to the eafe of the Plebei¬ 
an families, by permitting them to appeal from the 
judgments of the magiftrates to thofe of the People. 

If fuch a pretenfion be fuffered to take place, (which 
may the Gods forbid) I repeat it. Fathers, there 
is an end of the Senate. Remember, that hitherto 
your condefcenfons and eafinefs have ruined every 

V 0 l. I. Y thing* 
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thing, and be ajfured thctt you will never obtain 
any thing from the People but by inflexible feverity. 

This oifcourfe of Appius was differently re¬ 
ceived, according to the diverfity of opinions 
that divided the Senate: but it appeared in ge¬ 
neral too violent with refpeft to the prefent con- 
jundlure. When he had done, Manius Valerius 
rofe up to fpeak : he was, as we have already 
leen, the moft moderate and popular of all the 
Senators. He highly praifed thofe who feared 
nothing fo much as rekindling dangerous quar¬ 
rels for light cau fes, and who preferred concord 
and good underftanding to every other intereft. 
He added, “ That in leaving the People the 
“ liberty of trying, and the Senate giving them 
u that mark of their good-will, the affair per- 
<c haps would go no farther: that contented 
“ with feeing themfelves matters of the fate of 
<c Coriolanus, they would treat him with more 
“ favour than rigour. That if the Tribunes 
“ urged their profecution to the utmoft, and 
“ would obferve all the ufual formalities, the 
cc decifion would at leaft depend on the fuffra- 
Ci ges of the People: that then the People could 
cc not fail of acquitting Coriolanus, either out 
“ of refpeft to his perfon, whofe merit and 
6C great aftions they well knew, or in gratitude 
“ to the Senate, who had complied with their 
ct inftances, and granted them this new power. 
“ However, he exhorted theConfuls, Senators, 
“ and ail the Patricians, to be prefent at the 
“ trial, and to intreat the People not to aft 
“ with feverity : That their prefence would be 
4C of infinite weight towards preferving the 
“ life of the accufed. 5 ’ But he addreffed himfelf 
to Coriolanus with moft force, and joining re- 
monftrances with exhortations, and prayers with 
authority, he did his utmoft to induce his com¬ 
pliance, 
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pliance. “ He conjured him, as he was ac-^-J; 63 
“ cufed of being the caufe of the feuds, which 4 8 9 . 

«« had arofe between the People and Senate, as 
« c his natural loftinefs was interpreted a fecret 
“ propenfity to tyranny, and a$ an open rup- 
« ture was apprehended on his account, with 
« all the misfortunes that attend civil wars, 

“ not to confirm the ideas conceived of him, 

« by too much obftinacy, and the inflexibility 
“ of his difpofition. He reprefented to him, 

« that it was much better to aflume more gen- 
“ tie and moderate fentiments, to appear as an 
« accufed perfon, and abandon himfelf to the 
“ defcretion of thofe who made complaints 
“ againft him, and to juftify himfelf againft 
<c the calumnies laid to his charge. He im- 
“ plored him in the name of the gods and 
“ his country, that he would add to his many 
“ other excellent qualities a little more mild- 

“ nefs and condefcenfion, in order to prevent 
“ the fatal effedts of civil diflenfions, of which 
“ he drew a lively and pathetic pidture, which 
“ he accompanied with tears. 31 

Seeing the Senate much moved, he continued 
to fpeak with ftill greater confidence as fol¬ 
lows. Suffer me , Fathers , to open my heart to 
you , and to explain freely what I have long thought . 

If there be any means in our power , either for 
continuing the Commonwealth in itsprefentflourifh - 
ing condition , or for preferving unity and concord 
amongfl us , which I conftder as its life and foul ; 

I know nothing that can conduce fo much to thofe 
defirable ends, as admitting the People into the ad - 
minifiration of affairs , and fo to temper the go¬ 
vernment thereby , that neither the Patricians nor 
Plebeians may engrofs all authority, but 'dividing 
it with each other , that both may concur to the 
common good. When only one of the two orders 
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has the fovereign power in their hands , it may 
eafily efcape them , and be carried to excefs. But 
if by a wife and juft mixture, that power be di¬ 
vided between them, the leaft abufe of it , the leaft 
innovation, departure from difcipline commit¬ 

ted by the one, will be oppofed by the other , 
faithful and determinate to obviate fuch faults , 

/0 fupport order in all its force* Afmall number 
of perfons of worth fujftce for fubverting the ty¬ 
rannical power of one man, when it degenerates 
into pride and cruelty, as we have happily expe-. 
rienced. In a State governed as the Common¬ 
wealth now is, by a certain choice of diftinguiftj - 
cd perfons, if thofe in office , corrupted by luxury 
and opulence, Jloculd go Jo far as to defpife juftice 
and the other * virtues, it is the bufinefs of a wife 
people to reform than, and to fruftrate their per- 
?iicious views* And when the people on their fide 
forget tbemfelves, and from the due bounds of fub- 
miffion proceed to licence and diforder, it is incum¬ 
bent on the great perfons of the State to reduce 
them by force to their duty* It is this balance , 
this divificn of power, that ccnftilutes the fafety of 
a State., If I apprehend that the fpirit of tyran¬ 
ny may introduce itfelf into the Senate, it is not 
with refpeei to the prefent time : it is not you. 
Fathers , that 1 have in view, who have (hewn 
ycurfehes the enemies of tyrants in their deft ruc¬ 
tion* But , when I confider who may come after 
us , and reflect on the unhappy changes time may 
induce, I cannot diffemble my concern , and the 
fear I am in, that the Senate, become too power¬ 
ful in procefs cf time, fhould change the form of 
the State, and deceiving the people by fpecious ar¬ 
tificer , re-eftablijlj the authority of a Jingle per- 
fen. 

In admitting the people to (hare in the govern¬ 
ment oj the Commonwealth, you obviate thefe in- 

conveniences, 
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conveniences . A man zvhofe ambition Jhould make A - R - ~ 6 3> 
him defere to exalt himfelf above all others, *zW ^ 
who, to fucceed therein, jhould form a faff ion in 
the Senate , razrfy to undertake any thing for his 
fervice \ (I beg you will not be offended at fuch a 
fuppofetion ; when we have the public good in 
view , it is allowable to fuppofe any thing) 
fuch a man , however high his credit might be , 
would find oppofers in the Tribunes, who would 
have good reafon id fummon him to a trial, and 
to oblige him to give an account of his conduff be¬ 
fore a whole people, though of a rank and condi¬ 
tion much inferior to his own •, and if he were 
found guilty of any treafon, he would be fibjcff 
as well as others to the punijhment his crime fioould 
defense, But left the people, invcfted with fo 
great a power , fijould grow licentious in the ufe 
of it, and feduced by bad advifers, Jhould render 
them]elves formidable to the nobility,(for the jmall 
are■ no lefs fufceptible of tyranny than the great) 
to repel their infolence, and reduce them to their 
duty, in fuch conjunctures, a Diffator of known 
prudence and zeal might be created, whofe abfo- 
lute and unlimited power might put a flop to the 
evil in bis birth . This plan of government, as long 
as a wife balance is preferved between the two 
parties, that compofe it, will confeitute the happi- 
nefs and firength of Rome •, and is what now in¬ 
duces me to defire, that you will grant the Peo¬ 
ple the power they demand of trying Martins. 

Coriolanus feeing all die Senators, except a 
very fmall number, give into the opinion of 
Valerius, and that the Senate was upon the point 
of palling their decree, demanded, as they were 
determined contrary to his expectation to give 
him up to the People, that the Tribunes might 
be ordered to declare of what crime they ac- 
cuftdhim, and upon what head they pretended 

Y 3 to 
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to proceed againft him. After having conferred 
together, they anfwered that they accufed him 
of having affefted the Tyranny, and that he 
was to juftify himfelf as to that point. If to re¬ 
fute that pretended crime be all replied Corio- 
Janus, I abandon myfelf to the judgment of the 
People , and do not oppofe the decree of the Se¬ 
nate. That decree was immediately paffed : 
but according to cuftom, the accufed was gran¬ 
ted a fufpence till the third market day for pre¬ 
paring his apology. 

Thofe markets, amongft the Romans, were 
held every ninth day. On thofe days the in- 
bitants of the country came to the city to fell 
their goods, and to terminate the differences 
they had with each other. They alfo gave their 
voices at the fame time upon all that was 
brought before the People, whether contefls 
were to be decided, laws inftituted, or magi- 
ffrates chofen. The fpace of three market days, 
which included twenty feven days compleat, 
was always allowed, before any thing was de¬ 
cided concerning any affair, in > order that no 
body might be ignorant of the matter in delibe¬ 
ration. This was an indifpenfible formality, 
with refpeft to the validity of all that was done 
by the authority of the People. 

When the Tribunes had received the decree 
of the Senate, they repaired to the Forum, where 
after having afiembled the People, they read it, 
and gave it great praifes. They afterwards af- 
figned Coriolanus a day for making his defence, 
and for the decifion of his caufe. 

When that day arrived, great numbers of the 
inhabitants of the country poured into the city, 
and took poffeflion of the Forum at day-break. 
The expectation of both parties, was equally 
great, each fide confidering the fuccefs of this 

4. affair, 
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affair, as the blow which was to determine their A-R. 263. 
fafety and liberty. The Patricians earneftly^; 0, 
demanded, that the affembly of the People 
Jhould beheld by centuries, in which they were 
fureof the plurality of voices for reafons which 
have been given above : but the Tribunes hav¬ 
ing feprefemed, that in an affair, wherein the 
rights of the People, and the liberty of the 
public were concerned, it was but juft that all 
the citizens, without regard to rank or riches, 
fhould have an equal right to give their fuf- 
frages5 they carried alfo this point, and prevail¬ 
ed, that the affemblies fhould be held by tribes, 
in which all conditions being confounded, the 
advantage was manifeftly on the fide of the Ple¬ 
beians and the poor, who always made the ma¬ 
jority in them.’ It was upon occafion of the 
trial of Coriolanus, that the Roman People gave 
their voices by tribes for the firft time. 

Before the caufe came on, the Conful Minu- 
cius firft afcendcd the Tribunal, and fpoke in 
the name of the whole Senate. “ After having 
iC enumerated all the favours the Patricians had 
41 heaped upon the People, infilled much upon 
4C the advantages of peace and unity, and 
46 ftrongfy recommended to take the counfel in 
“ fo important an affair of thofe whom they 

45 knew to be perfons of honour and probity, 

“ and truly affefted to their country ; he con- 
“ eluded with exhorting them not to condemn 
<c Coriolanus, to acquit him in confiderauonof 
4C his great merit, and to remember the pro- 
“ digies of valour and bravery which he had 
u fhewn on fo many occafions for the defence 
4C of the dominion and liberty of the Roman 
44 People. He reprefented to them, that it did 

46 not confift either with their juftice or wif- 
44 dom to confine themfelves to fome vain 

Y 4 words. 
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“ words, which might have efcaped him in 
“ the heat of difeourfe, and to forget the ac- 
“ knowledgment they owed him for fo manyglo- 
“ rious exploits.That they had one great motive 
“ for piquin themfelves on their generofity in 
cc refpeft to him, as he had fubmitted himfelf 
“ to rhe difererion of his enemies, and confent- 
“ ed to ftand the award of their judgment. 
“ That if, always implacable in their anger and 
<c hatred, they refufed to be reconciled to him, 
“ they would have fome regard at lead: for the 
“ Senate, who earneftly demanded their grace 
“ for Coriolanus. That they would fuffer them- 
“ felves to be moved by the entreaties of three 
cc hundred of the principal citizens o^ Rome, 
‘ c who made his intereft their own in the ftrift- 
cc eft manner: and that, if they would not ac- 
cc quit him as innocent, they would at leaft 
“ grant fo great a number of illuftrious fuppli- 
cc ants their pardon for a fingle criminal. He 
“ concluded with putting the Tribunes in mind 
“ not to alledge any crime againft Marcius, but 
“ that of afpiring at the tyranny, according to 
56 their engagement before the Senate.” 

After the Conful quitted the tribunal, Sici- 
nius, the principal Tribune, who had prepared 
his fpeech long before, made a long detail of all 
that Coriolanus had either faid or done to pre¬ 
vent the leffening the price of corn, and for 
aboliftiing the office of Tribune, under pre¬ 
tence of the relation of thofe words and fafts to 
the crime of tyranny. 

Coriolanus now prepared to fpeak. He went 
back to his earlieft youth, and began with a long 

enumeration of the campaigns he had ferved for 
the defence of the Commonwealth, the crowns 
he had received from the hands of the generals, 
theprifoners he had taken from the enemy, the 

citizens 
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citizens he had faved in battle •,. and called to AJU63. 
witnels the captains under whom he had fcrved, 4 g 9 | 
and thofe who owed him their lives, each by 
their names, for they were prefent, and gave 
evidence for him with laments and groans. But 
when he proceeded to tear off his robes, and 
fliew the honourable wounds he had received 
before, and afked the Tribunes whether thofe 
were the proofs of the crime of which they ac- 
cufed him, and of adions that tended to the ty¬ 
ranny * almoft all that were prefent were moved' 
even to tears. 

The Tribunes, who perceived that their cri¬ 
minal was upon the point of efcaping out of ‘ 
their hands, changed their attack, and laid a 
new crime to his charge •, this was, his not hav¬ 
ing delivered into the public treafury, as the law 
direded, the fpoils which he had taken in the 
country of the Antiates, but having divided 
them amongft his foldiers, in order to make 
himfelf creatures, to be employed upon occa- 
fion for his pernicious defigns, according to the 
cuftom of ufurpers, whofe largefles are their 
ufual methods for the attainment of the tyranny. 

This new accufation perplexed Coriolanus, 
who did not exped it, and therefore made but 
a bad reply ; and it occafioned a great change 
in'the minds of the multitude, always fludua- 
ting, and accuftomed to abandon themfelves 
blindly to the flighted impreffions. The Tri¬ 
bunes pa(Ted fentence of perpetual banifhmenc 
againft the accufed : it was the cuftom for them 
to pronounce their judgments firft. Their opi¬ 
nion was afterwards referred to the deliberation 
of the Tribes; which were twenty one in num¬ 
ber. Nine of them voted for acquitting Corio¬ 
lanus, and the other twelve for condemning 
him. 


When 
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When the fentence was pafled, the People 
were more rejoiced, and conceived greater pride 
and haughtinefs, than from all the battles they 
had ever gained, believing that they had entire¬ 
ly reduced the power of the Patricians by this 
blow : but the Senate was fo much afflifted and 
confounded at it, that they could not hold up 
their heads, and perceived then the irreparable 
fault they had committed*, complaining highly 
of Valerius, whofe advice was confidered as a 
criminal timidity, that had betrayed the inte- 
refts of his order, and rendered the People the 
abfolute arbiters of the fate of the principal 
citizens. 

Coriolanus was conduced home amidft the 
tears and lamentations of his friends, whom fo 
terrible a ftroke had quite overwhelmed with 

grief. Asforhimfelf, far from complaining of 
his difgrace, far from being foftened with the 
tears he occafioned, or from fhewing the leaft 
fign of weaknefs, he appeared more undaunted, 
and greater than ever. The fight of his wife and 
mother, who tore their habits, beat their breads, 
and filled the whole houfe with their cries, at 
the moment of the moft affefting reparation, 
neither ftaggered his courage, nor abated his 
conflancy. He contented himfelf with fpeak- 
ing kindly to them, and exhorting them to bear 
their misfortune with patience. He recom¬ 
mended his chKdren to their care, of whom the 
one was ten years old, and the other ftill at the 
breaft * and without giving his family any other 
marks of his tendernefs, or carrying any thing 
with him into banifhment, he went to the gates 
of the city, attended by a fmall number of cli¬ 
ents, who would not leave him, and faid nothing 
to any body of the place he had pitched upon 
for his retreat. 


Corio- 
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Coriolaniis was cotemporary with Themifto- * 
des, whofe fate was almoft the fame, (a) For ^ 
both, after having rendered their country im¬ 
portant fervices, were condemned to banilhment 
by the. injuftice of an ungrateful people, and re¬ 
tired into banifhment amongft the enemy, where 
they died. 

We have already feen two mortal wounds 
given the authority of the Senate; the inlti- 
tution of Tribunes, and the power of trying the 

Senators granted to the People. Whatever aug^ 

mentation the Power of the People received 
from thence, was fo much loft to that of the 
Patricians: and the latter were more to be 
blamed on that account, as it Was by their own 
fault that change happened. Moft of them, es¬ 
pecially the youngeft, were full of contempt for 
the Plebeians,'whom they confidered as the 
dregs of the commonwealth, incapable of enter¬ 
ing into the adminiftration of affairs, unwor¬ 
thy of filling any place of importance, and 
whom, for that reafon, they were for keeping 
perpetually in a ftate of meannefs and fervitude. 
Was there any equity, or even prudence, in this 
conduft? Were the Patricians a different fpe- 
cies of men from the Plebeians ? Was there not 
often as folid merit of every kind to be found 
amongft the latter as amongft the former ? Did 
they not form a part of the ftate, and infinitely 
the moft numerous, as well as them ? Would 
it not have confifted with the wifdom of the Pa¬ 
tricians to have divided the advantages of the 
government with thofe* who fupported as well 
as themfelves, and much more than them, both 
its expences and dangers ? The People will ob- 


(a) Uterque, cum civ is 
egregius fuiffet, populi in- 
grati pulfus injuria, fe ad 


hoftes contulit, conatumque 
iracundise fuse morte fedavit, 
Cic. in Brut. n. 42. 


tain 
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a.r. 263. tain by degrees and fucceffively all the dignitie 5 
c ' of the State *, but it will always be in a manner 
at the point of the fword, and after long con¬ 
flicts. What may be faid in excufe of the Se¬ 
nate, is, that the opinions of the wifeft were 
not always followed: an inconvenience common 
enough in great bodies. It is however remark¬ 
able, that notwithftanding this haughtinefs, 
which is in a manner natural to the Nobility, 
violent counfels feldom or ever took place in 
the Senate *, and that, though they did not give 
way with great repugnance, they chofe at leaft, 
when the danger was urgent, rather to abandon 
their rights, than to perpetuate divifions, or ex¬ 
cite a civil war. 

Some few days after the departure of Corio- 
]anus,the election of Confuls came on, when the 
People elefted 


a. R- *64, 
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Q;_ Sulpitius Camerjnus. 
Sp. Largius Flavus II. 
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Coriolanus left Rome full of hatred and fury 
againft his country, and meditating a fignal 
vengeance againft it. He mired with this 
view to Annum amongft the Volfci, to iollicite 
them to take arms, knowing them to be pow¬ 
erful in troops and money, and conceiving 
rightly, that the blows they had received in the 
laft war, had not fo much diminifhed their 
forces, as excited their jealoufy, and augmented 
their animofity. The bitter complaints and 
violent menaces which he was often heard to vent 


c.55—40. againft Rome, occafioned the Volfci to place aa 
_Alat. m en n re confidence in him, which augmented every 
Co n °L p. He lodged at the houfe of Artius Tullus, 

a perfon of the higheft credit in his country, as 
well for his birth as his riches, authority, and 

the 
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the merit of his great aftions. Their common *64. 

hatred of Rome eafily extinguifhed the perfonal 4 gg; ' 
enmity which had long fubfifted between them, 
and even foon united them in a firm friendfhip. 

Tullus was forlofing notime, and for marching 
to Rome with all the forces of the Volfci, whilft 
the fedition was ftill on foot, and the city had 
hone but weak chiefs at the head of it. Corio- 
lanus did not believe it neceflary to be fo hafty. 

The Volfci had loft abundance of people in the 
precedingwar, not to mention the ravages lately 
made by the plague in their country; and there 
was reafon to fear, that they could not eafily be 

induced to refume their arms, after their ill fuc- 

ft 

cefs. Befides which, there was a fufpenfion of 
arms between the Romans and them, and a truce 
of two years confirmed by a treaty, which it 
was to be wifhed that the Romans Ihould be the 
firft to break. The means for this Coriolanus 


fupplied, which Tullus highly approved, and 
which fucceeded effectually, as we are going 
to (hew. 


Rome was preparing to celebrate the Great 
Games over again upon account of a very An¬ 
gular event, which I (hall relate as I find it in 
my Authors, tho’ I am far from being willing 
to.anfwer (or the truth of it. In the morning 
of the day on which they had been reprefented, 
the mafter of a (lave had made him crofs the 


Circus in a very mournful equipage, having cau- 
fed him to be whipt through it with rods fevere- 
ly •, and immediately after the games began. Af¬ 
ter fome days were elapfed, Jupiter Capitolinus, 
fay our authors, appeared in the night to an 
old Plebeian, named Atinius, and ordered him 
to go to the Confuls, and tell them, that Jupi¬ 
ter was not fatisfied with the perfon who led the 
dance in the lad games: that they fhould give 



& £ . 
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him another dancer, and begin the feftjva} again: 
and that otherwife it would be the worfe for 
them. The good man when he waked, def- 
pifed this dream, as one of thofe phantoms of 
the night, to which no regard was to be had, 
and was afraid to go to the magiftrates with a 
(lory that might make him ridiculous. His 
difobecience coll him dear : his fon died fud- 
denly, without having been fick. The next 
night, Jupiter appeared to him again, and 
afked him, how he liked his contempt of the 
order of the gods ; and added, that if he per¬ 
illed in his difobedience, fomething ftill worfe 
would befal him. The menace was terrible. 
However, as he Hill delayed, himfelf was fud- 
denly ftruck with the palfy, which deprived him 
.of the ufe of all his members. He could now 

He caufed himfelf to be car¬ 
ried in a chair to the Senate, where he related 
all that had happened. He had no fooner done 
fpeaking, than the ufe of his limbs was re- 
ftored. Jupiter ought alfo in juftice to have re- 
llored him his fon. 

Every body knows how high the credulity 
and fuperftition of the Romans rofe. They did 
mot doubt but that the Have, whofe pain had 
made him make fuch terrible contorfions a mo¬ 
ment before the folemnity began, was the bad 
Dancer, who had difpleafed Jupiter. The 
mailer who had treated his flave fo unmercifully 
was fought for, and after he had been punilhed 
as he deferved, the Senate, by an exprefs de¬ 
cree, appointed new games in honour of the 
fame .god; and in order to make thern the more 
magnificent, expended twice as much money 
upon them, as had been employed in the firft. 


defer it no longer. 


C. Junius, 
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1 

Thefe games were celebrated in the Conful- 
ihip of Juhius and Pinarius, immediately after 
their entering upon office. All the youth of the 
Volfci, at the defire of Tullus, repaired from 
their feveral cities to Rome, and their numbers 
were fo great, that abundance of them were ob¬ 
liged to retire into the facred and public places* 
private houfes not fufficing to contain them. 

They were feen walking about the city in large 
troops, fo that people began to conceive fufpi- 
cions of fome bad defign. In the mean time a 
perfon of confidence, fuborned by Tullus to in¬ 
form theConfulsas he wasinftru&ed, acquitted 
himfelf of his commiffion, and went to them, 
pretending to have a fecret of importance to dis¬ 
cover. Aftet having made them engage by oath 
to obferve inviolable fecrecy, he declared to 
them, that the Volfci had confpired to attack 
them during the games, and to fet fire to the 
city. The Confuls did not doubt the truth of 
his report. Without lofing time they.affembled 
the Senate, who were no lefs credulous; and an 
order was inftantly given for all'the Volfci to 
quit the city before night upon pain of death. 

It was neceffary to comply without reply or 
delay. 

Tullus, who had left it with the firft, ftopt 
on purpofe at a certain place 5 where after having 
gathered about him agreat number of theVolfci, 
whom he found in the higheft indignation, and 
breathing nothing but revenge: Are you fenjtble , 
faid he, of the ignominy with which you have juft 
been treated ? What! in the face of all the/Iran- 
gersy all the neighbouring Jiates , and fo numerous 

an 
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an affembly , do they Jhamefully drive you out of 
Rome like impious and profane Wretches, whofe 
prcjcnce would have polluted the folemnity of the 
games! A day s delay would have coft us our 
lives , for which we are indebted to our immediate 
departure , if it may not rather be called Jhameful 
and infamous flight . Sogrofs an affront is an open 
declaration of war, to the great misfortune of thofe 
who have made it , if you are 'men of courage , 
Full of refentment before of themfelves, and 
ftill exafperated more by this difcourfe of Tullus, 
each returned to his own home, carrying with 
them a warm defire of revenge, which they 
eafily communicated to all thatheard the account 
of what had paffed. The general affembly of 
the Volfci was called immediately after, and a 
war with the Romans, as the firft infraftors 
of the treaty, unanimoufly refolved. The com¬ 
mand of the troops was given to Tullus and Co- 
riolanus. 

Whilft preparations were making for the war, 
Coriolanus, to lofe no time, took with him the 
moft refolute of the Vollci, and made a fudden 
irruption into the country of the Romans, be¬ 
fore they fufpedted any luch attempt. He made 
great fpoils there •, but whilft he ravaged the 
whole country, he gave orders for fparing the 
lands of the nobility*, which very much aug¬ 
mented the diffention between the Patricians and 
People, as he had rightly forefeen. Afterthat 
expedition, which infinitely exalted the courage 
of the Volfci, and made them defpife their ene¬ 
mies, Coriolanus led back his troops without 
having loft a fingle man. 

When the Volfci had affembled all their forces, 
they were divided into two bodies *, the one for 
the defence of the country, and the other to act 
againft the Romans. Tullus, who had the 

choice 
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choice of them, left the command of the latter ^ 
to Coriolanus, on whofe merit every body greatly 
relied. And he did not deceive the hopes they 4 r 
had entertained of him (a ): which Ihews that 
the force of Rome confifted more in the ability 
of her generals, than in the number of her 
troops. Coriolanus marched firft againft the 
city of Circeii a Roman colony, which furren¬ 
dering at diferetion, was not plundered. From 
thence he marched to ravage the country of the 
Latines, in hopes that the Romans would move 
to give him battle in defence of their allies,. 

But as the Confuls had only a very (hurt time 
to continue in office, they were unwilling to 
hazard any thing: fo that Coriolanus befieged 
and took feveral of the ftrongeft places, 

Sr. Nautius. 


Sex. Furius. 


A R iK % 

Ant. C, 
486. 

Coriolanus advanced with his troops towards Omdanas 
Rome, and encamped at tho. ff.Jja Cluilia , about-/ ovmi ihe 
forty * furlongs from Rome, riis approach'^f^^ 
ftruck Rome with alarm and dread. '1 he wo -twtsth 
men were feen running to and fro about th temhafy of 
greets in defpair, and the temples were filled { ^ e 

ft r -rs , and 


at Of !Kfi 


with di Icon folate old men imploring the 1 aid of. - 
rne Gods, (b) The people fcldom efteem try tp>irjh % 
merit, whilft they pofltfs it. Full of difdain^^ 

%nd contempt for this iiluftrious perfon, we have tc,n r' 
fcen with what haughtincis they treated him in 

(a) Ut appareret d uc : bus eig h pad ,*». 5.■ that f ry 
validiorem quam excrciiu fad, ■ v. . rt jomnhiiglejs than 


Jem Romanam e/Tt A'-r./. 2. 
r* 39 * 

* 4 * five *ilj from Pone, 
according to Lt*vy,\ nohUh is 
n ch t hr j me if .?{e. d.vil-, 
as r -I p torch tclh w£*in Grace, 
u. 81,8, contained *vf"v near 

• Vot. I 


/w leaguet. 

aitidiofus il!< in 2 fti- 

mnndis bonis i’uis populus, 
qni ieo non pepeicerat, e>;u- 
1 • coa cl v! eft I u ppS icarc. Vt\l. 

htLClXm l . ^ •_ Cf ^ 
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An^cf 6 * to h* IS tr ' 12 ^ • ^ now behold the fame 

486. * P C0 P le reduced to appear and crouch like fup- 

pliarits before him, not finding any other re- 
fource but in his clemency, to which they are 
determined recourfe fhall be had at all events. 
This was not the Senate’s opinion. They had 
decreed, that no treaty or peace with the Volfci 
fhould be mentioned, till they were retired out 
of the territory of Rome: but on this occafion 
they were not mailers. At the warm and pref- 
fing inftances of the People they could not 
avoid fencing embaiTadors to Coriolanus to offer 
to recal him, and to implore him to put an end 
to this war. Though they were all either his 
relations or friends, he received them with ex¬ 
traordinary haughtinefs and dillance, and for 
his whole anfwer declared to them, That if the 
Romans dfired to treat of peace , they jhould begin 
ly rcficring to the Vcljci all the places and lands 
they bad taken from them during the preceding 
wars, and by granting them the freedom of Rome, 
r.s they bad done the Lathes: {a) that otherwije 
would make them fenfble , that bam foment, far 
t ran depr effing , had only exalted his courage. U p - 
on their returning a fecond time to implore him 
to moderate his refentment, he did not deign to 
give them the hearing. 

Rome was then in great confirmation, but 
however did not lofe all hope. A new deputa¬ 
tion was fent to him, compofed cf the Pontiffs, 
CwUru* Augurs, and Prieft% in their robes of cere- 
rajesd( rr.ony, ar.d in fome meafurecarryingthema- 
fee at the\rfry of the Gods along with them. But he 
r fJ\\¥ treated them with as little regard. 
a-drf' ’ In this fad extremity, the Roman ladies af- 

:* r *u tr.zo 
tOJlifo- 

n:rjt. (') Adnifurum ut appareat exiiio fibi irritatos non fra&os 


it 
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fen)bled at the houfe of Veturia, the mother of 


anjmos eir* 


Coriolanus. 
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Coriolanus. They knew the tender refpeCt that A.R. 6 
generous Roman had always borne his mother: Ar £ c * 
a fine example for young perfons! Plutarch ob- 4 
ferves that he diftinguifhed himfelf more from 
thofe of his age in this point, than by his valour 
and great a&ions. Inftead of propofing glory 
to himfelf like others as the end of his exploits, 
Coriolanus referred glory itfelf to another end, 
which was the fatisfa&ion and delight of his 
mother. That (he might hear him praifed, 
that fhe might fee him adorned with a crown as 
the reward due to his valour, that fhe might 
embrace him victorious, (bedding tears of joy, 
thefe made him in his fenfe the moil happy and 
the molt glorious of mankind. The Roman 
ladies believed therefore, that Rome had frill a 
refource left in the mother of that haughty exile. 

* Veturia did not refufe herfelf to her country, 
and attended by * Volumnia the wife of Corio¬ 
lanus, and the two boys (he had by him, of 
whom one was an infant in her arms, fhe went 
to the camp of the enemy, followed by a great 
number of other ladies, (a) The women in this 
manner undertook to defend a city by their 
prayers and tears, which the men were no longer 
able to defend by force of arms. 

(£) At the approach of thole ladies, before 
who they were could bediftinguiflied, Coriola- 

•. nus, 


* Plutarch calls Corio!a~ publics majeftue in legs*!*, 
rus's mother f'olumnia, and nee in faccrdotihus tar,ra cf- 
hiswife Krgilia. fuiaocuiisaniincquereHpione 

(a) Et, quam armis viri moms elTct, ruultu obitir.a- 
(lefendere urbem non pof- tior adverfus Ucrymas niulse* 
f nt, mulieres precibus lacry- bres eiat. Pein faimliadun) 
miicjue defenderunt. quidem. qui infignem m«- 

(a) Ubi ad caitra ventujn I-ilia inter cetcras cognovcrat 
eft, nuntiatumquc Coiiolano Wturiant, inter nurmn n tv 
adeP.e ingens mulierum ag- poteique ftantem : Ni/i me 
men, in primo, ui qui nec j) uj-ruhiur. inquit, ocuii, w*- 

Z 2 t/f 
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A R. 266. nus, whom neither the Majefty of an auguft em- 

Ant. c. bally, nor refpeft for religion and the prieft- 

40 ’ hood, had been capable of moving, believed 

himfelf much better proof againft the tears of a 
troop of women. But upon being told by one 
of his officers, that he thought he perceived his 
mother, wife, and children advancing towards 
him, he threw himfelf from his tribunal, and 
ran, almoft out of his fenfes, and full of trouble 
and anguilh, to embrace his mother. That 
truly Roman lady, employing anger inftead of 
prayers, and pufhing back her Ion with her hand: 

Stay , faid fhe to him with a look and tone of 
refentment, let me know before I receive your em¬ 
braces, whether it is to a fon or an enemy that 1 
j\peak , and whether you regard me as your mother , 
cr your captive ? Was it for this that my unhappy 
age wa> referved? Have I lived fo long , only firfi 
to fee you banifhed , and then the enemy of your 
country ? Have ycu been capable of ravaging the 
land that gave you birth , and brought you up in 
its befom ? How violent foever thy defire of revenge 
irrgbt be , whatever refentment thou mighteft have , 


Ur tibi cznjuxque liberi ad- 
Junt. Coriolanus prope ut 
amen-:, coniternatus, ab iede 
fja Cum ferret natri obvlx 
comolexum. mulier in iram 

4 

cx precibus veria: tsinzpriuj- 
.ompiexum accipi:,Jciamy 
inquit, cd hofan y an adfiium 
•if"' Hum ; caplins a matemt in 
cupris tuis fm ? In b'C me 
tonga -vita td infe'.ix fine da 
laxity ut exultm te, dr.nde 
h'jbsm ■vide-em? Pttuifr po- 
pulari h nc ter ram, qiue te gc~ 
n«ii alque alutt? A on tibi , 
cuaw-zris :nfe,:o an:mo Id mi- 
naci p * r-veneras, tr.grtd. thti 


fn r s ira cecidit ? Non ium in 
c nfp du Roma fait, jwcurri’y 
httra ilia mccr. ia domus ac 
penates n.ei fitnty mater , con- 
juxy liber ique ? Ergo-, ego nft 
peyrifem, Renta non oppugn a - 
retur? hft fiium ba ‘ erem, 
libera in lit era patr a moctu.i 
effem? Red ego nihil jam pati, 
r.:c tibi turpi us qudm mi hi 
mjerius p.jfm; nec, ut fvn 
mi- err in:du futura I uni. 
De his zdderis ; ques, f per- 
gis , rut tmr atura mors, axt 
ion-a ferv'.tus manet. I-.IV. 

o y 
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did not the fight of theft plains difarm thy rage ? A.r. 26 
and when Rome appeared before thy eyes K aidji thou Ant - c * 
net think with thyfelf, Thofe walls which I am go - ^ <J ‘ 
ing to attack inclofe all that is dearejt to me in the 
world, my houfe, my houfhold-Gods, my mother, 
my wife, and children ? Had I then not been a mo¬ 
ther, Rome had not been befieged. Had I not had 
a fon, I had died free in my free country. But I 
• can fifffer nothing now, that is not more Jhameful 
for you, than miferable jor me \ neither will my 
mifcry, however great, be of long continuance. Be 
thefe infants then your care ; who, if you perfift, 
are to fuffer either an untimely death, or a long 
fiavery . 

This difeourfe of Veturia was followed with 
the laments and groans of all the Roman ladies, 

.who deplored their own and their country’s mil- 
fortune. Coriolanus could not withftand the 
reproaches of a mother, for whom he had al¬ 
ways had fo much refped and tendemefs. He 
embraced her, and cried out in her arms: Oh ! 
mother , you have gained a cruel victory, that will 
foon prove fatal to me. 

So tender a regard for a mother is highly efti- 
mable: but he ought to have remembered that 
he owed ftill more regard to his country. • And 
yet with what obduracy he received it in the 
perfons of the Embaffadors! and with what con¬ 
tempt did he treat religion itfelf in the Pontiffs 
who reprefented it i He did not know the dif¬ 
ferent degrees of duties according to the (a) law 
of nature, which gives the firft rank to the Di- 


(a) Suntgradusofficiorum, 
ex quibus quod clique pa¬ 
llet intelligi poflit: ut prima 
Diis immoralitus, fecunda 


patrke, tertia parentibu?, dc 
inceps gradatim reliquis de- 
beantur. Ojf.'c. 1. n. 160. 


Z3 
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A.R.2i6-vinity, the next to our country; after which 
Act c. com £s that to fathers and mothers. 


486. 

Death of 
Cons 'a- 


aus. 


Coriolanus, after having fpoke in this manner 
to Veturia, decamped. A treaty was concluded 
between the Romans and Volfci, and Rome 
was delivered from the danger. Authors do not 
agree concerning what became of Coriolanus af¬ 
ter the fiege. Some believe, that after his re¬ 
turn to Annum with the army, Tullus, who 
was become jealous of his glory and too great 
authority, caufed him to be killed in a popular 
rommotion : ethers fay he died in a different 
manner. Livy feems to adhere to the opinion 
of the ancient hiftorian Fabius Piftor, who 
makes him. live to a very great age, and re- 
Multo mi- peats a famous faying of his, That banifhment 

fcriusicni r " »• » ■ * *» 

cxili'jzi 


was a mi] erable thing , but much more fo to an old 



man. 

He was equally regretted both by the Volfci 
and Romans, with whom his memory was ever 
after in great honour. The Roman ladies, in 
particular, fhewed as much concern and grief, 
as it was cuftomary to exprefs when they loft 
their neareft relations. They quitted their gold 
and purple, and other ornaments, and wore a 
general mourning for an whole year. 

The men were not jealous of the glory the 
ladies had acquired by delivering their country 
from fo great a danger. The Senate, in con¬ 
junction with the People, decreed, that a tem¬ 
ple fhould be erefted to Female Fortune, (For¬ 
tunes muliebri) to preferve the remembrance of 
fo fir.gular an event by a public monument. 
It was built upon the road called via Latina , 
at five miles from Rome, that is to fay in the 
place where Coriolanus’s mother had difarmed 
him by her remonftrances. This temple was 
finiftied and dedicated the year following. 
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Only the women had a right to enter it, and A.R. 26 6 . 
offer their prayers and facrifices to the Goddefs. ^ 

■ We have feen Coriolanus, with many excel- p y0 ’ nv (; 
lent qualities, end his life in a very miferable Hal. / 
manner. Few Romans had more merit than 
him. He was above the pleafures that engrofs 
youth. He loved juftice, not from the neceffi- 
ty which the laws impofe, or through fear of 
punilhments, but out of inclination, and an 
happy propenfity which feemed born with him. 

He did not efteem innocence as a virtue, fo 
great was his horror for vice, and his zeal to 
infpire others with an averfion for it. Never 
had fon more refpeft and complaifance for his 
mother than him. Becoming an orphan by the 
death of his father, he believed that he owed 
Veturia the fame proportion of tendernefs and 
refpeft, as he fhould have owed his father, had 
he lived. He was liberal and magnificent, and 
never fuffered his friends to languifh in indi¬ 
gence. He had a wonderful and incomparable 
talent for war, and but for the obftacles which 
he met with from f the feditious, the Roman 
power, under his conduft, would have acquired 
great augmentations. 

A prevailing fault, which he had not taken 
care to correft in his youth, loft him the fruit 
and merit of fo many fine qualities. He wanted 
complacency and condefcenfion. He had not 
that graceful carriage, t-hofe engaging manners, 
which prejudice people in a perfon’s favour, and 
win the heart. His difpofition was.rough, and 
hard to reconcile, when once offended. Inca¬ 
pable of moderation in his refentment, he car¬ 
ried his anger to the moft vicious extremities. 

In a word, he wanted that addrefs and wife 
flexibility which gives way to the neceffity of 
affairs, and adapts itfelf to the difference of cha- 

Z 4 rafters, 
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A.R. 3^5. racers, with which a man has to deal. Always 
A *jr c * fulien and untractable, he vented his ill humour 
^ ’ without diftinclion, and without refpeft toper- 

fons. Nothing hurt him more in the field than 
a genius fo unfit for fociety. His exceflive rigour 
for fupporting the laws and difcipline, that ne¬ 
ver admitted any medium, his too literal at¬ 
tachment to what he believed equitable, which 
rofe to an inflexible obftinacy, contributed more 
than any thing to irritate the People, and give 
them an averfion for him. Young perfons of 
quality lhculd learn from this example, how 
important it is to get the better of, and to fub- 
due what is called humour or temper : for this 
was the reigning vice of Coriolanus. 

This vice led him on by imperceptible de¬ 
grees to that which of all exceffes is the moft 
horrid, and has the moft fatal confequences; 
this was to take arms againft his country, 
(a) Other crimes are limited in their effefts, and 
often extend no farther than one, or at moft a 
fmall number of perfons. But this, extinguifh- 
ing in the heart all natural tendernefs for the 
country that gave us birth, .turns its fury againft 
an whole city, 2 n whole nation, carrying along 
with it ravages, fire and fword, murders, vio¬ 
lations, and the moft dreadful facrileges. And 
this is what Coriolanus prepared for his country. 
It had indeed treated him unworthily, in re¬ 
paying the important fervices he had done it by 
banifhment. But did. he not know (b) y that it 
is with our country, as with our fathers and 

[a) In aids maleficiis ad chinantur. Ad Ueren. 1. 4. 
fmgolos aut 2d paucos ex all- n. 12. 
eac peccato injuria pervenit: ( b ) Ut parentum fevitiam, 

hujus celeris qui funt a fines, fic patrias, patiendo ac feren- 
tano coniilio univerfls civibus doleniendam efle. Liv . /. 27. 
atrocifiimas calami rates jua* c. 34. 

mothers. 
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mothers, from whom children ought to fuffer A.R. 266. 
the v/orft treatment with patience ( a ) ; and that c - 
there never can be a juft: caufe’for taking arms^ b * 
againft it. He was of the number of thofe Ci¬ 
cero [b) fpeaks of, who believe it their duty, 
and are ready to facrifice their lives and fortunes 
for their country ; but would not fuffer the leaft 
affront or injury to their reputation for it. 

This is falfe delicacy, a miftaken love of glory. 

Great men do not think in this manner; of 
whom the Roman Hiftory will fupply us with 
many examples. 

(-.) Prasfertimcumomnino niani, fed' vitam etiam pro* 
nulla caufa jufta cuiquam efTe fundere pro p atria parati ef- 
pofiit contra patriam arma Cent; iifdemgloriaja&ttrzm 
capiendi. Philip. 2. n. 53. ne minimam quidem faceje 

(l) Inventi autem multi vellent. Offic. i. n. 84.. 
flinty qui non modo pccu- 
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CHAP. II. 


Sp. Caffix s the Conful endeavours to ujurp the five- 
reigniy. He is accufid befc-re the People , con¬ 
demn: d to die , and executed . Dijfenfions be¬ 

tween the Tribunes and Confuls concerning the 
Agrarian law . Conftderable , bloody 

vibhry gained over the Hetrurians . Unhappy 

defeat of the Fabii near Cremera. Menenius 
is fined: Servilius acquitted. Genucius the 
Tribune excites new troubles: he is found dead 
in his bed . Violent troubles . 


4 ^ 3 . 


1. ft. p. 
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Anr C 6 * O OME days after the retreat of Coriolanus, 
Dl ‘ ' the two Confuls took the field with a mime- 
Liv. L 2. rous army. But they foon returned to Rome, 
c. /.o. without having done any thing important, 
Dion.Hal. though the enemy had given them the moft 

favourable occafion. A divifion had arofe be¬ 
tween the iEqui and Volfci in refpeft to the 
command ; which rofe fo high, that they turned 
their arms againft each other with filch fury, 
that if it had not been towards the clofe of the 
day, they had cut each other entirely to pieces. 
They decamped the next morning, and retired 
home. The Confuls were very much blamed 
for not having purfued them. 


A.R. 26". 
Am. C. 



T. Si cin" 1 us* 
C. Aquilius: 


The Hernici and Volfci were defeated by 
thefe Confuls. 


Sp. 
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Sp. Cassius III. 
Proculus Virginius. 


A.R. z 63 . 
Ant. C. 
484. 


Virginius was fcnt agamft theiEqui. Having 
laid wade the country without any refinance, he 
marched back his troops to Rome. 

The Volfci and Hernici, againft whom Caf- 
fius marched, treated a peace and alliance with 
the Conful, whom the Senate had empowered 
to regulate the conditions. 

Caffius, on his return to Rome, after having Cajfmen* 
obtained the honour of a triumph, which h t dea ' vouri 
little deferved, by his intrigues carried his am- ^ 
bitious views dill farther, and formed the ae- n igmy. 
fign of attaining abfolute power. He rightly 
dilcerned, that the fureft method to fucceed in 
it, was to gain the favour of the People. With 
that view he reprefented to the Senate, <c that 
“ the People merited fome reward for the fer- 
u vices they had rendered the Commonwealth, 

“ for defending the public liberty, and fubjeft- 
“ ing new countries to the Roman power. 
ct That they could not be better acknowledged 
“ than by abandoning to them the lands ac- 
ct quired by their arms, and which appertained 
“ to the public, though the avarice of fome 
“ Patricians had appropriated them to them- 
“ felves. That fuch liberality would enable 
4 6 the poor Plebeians to bring up children for 
the benefit of the Commonwealth, and that 
“ only fo equitable a diftribution could eftablifh 
tc that equality, which ought to fubfift between 
“ the citizens of the fame date.” He affociated 
in this privilege the Latines fettled at Rome, 
who had obtained the freedom of the city. 


This 
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A.R.z 58 . 
AnL C. 
484. 

THjftnfim 

csate rating 
t*e Agra- 
nan la r jj 


Cassius, Virginius, Confuls, 

This is (a) the firft time the Agrarian law 
zs mentioned, that is to fay, .the law that or¬ 
dained the diftribution of lands amongft the 
People. We fhail fee in the fequel, that it 
occafioned great troubles in the Commonwealth, 
and was, in the hands of the Tribunes, a kind 
of combuftible matter of divifion and difcord, 
always ready to be fet on fire. .-'And indeed this 
lav/, which had a great appearan.ee of equity in 
itfelf, tnuft have pleafed the People extremely, 
whofe mifery it relieved. When the Romans 
had gained any confiderable advantage over 
their neighbours, they never granted them peace, 
till they had taken part of their territory from 
them, which was immediately incorporated with 
that of Rome. Part of thefe conquefts were 
fold to indemnify the ftate for the expences of 
the war. Another po:tion of them was diftri- 
buted gratis amongft the poor Plebeians, who 
had no fettlement of their own. Sometimes 
fome. cantons of them were farmed out for the 
benefit of the public. Rapacious Patricians, 
folely intent upon inriching themfelves, took 
poffeflion of part of thofe lands by methods, 
which we (hail relate more particularly in the 
fequel. It was of thefe lands, unjuftly ufurped 
by the rich, that Caffius was for having a new 
diftribution made in favour of the poor citi¬ 
zens. 

This propofal very much alarmed the Sena¬ 
tors : fome, becaufe they were perfona'ly in- 
terefted in it, and others, becaufe they appre¬ 
hended its dangerous confequences. It foothed 
the People agreeably at firft: but the afiociating 


(c) Turn ggpuifn* lex A- memoriain, fine maximis re- 
grayia ^m te m gata eft: nun- rum motibus agitata. Li-v. 
quam dehde, ufquc ad hanc /. 2. #,41. 
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of the Latines in the fame advantage, foon dif- A.R. 2 68. 
gufted them. Rabuleius, one of the Tribunes, Ant * • 
having afked the Conful Virginius in the affem- 4 
bly, what he thought of the law in queftion; 
the latter replied, he would willingly confent 
that the lands fhould be diftributed among the 
Roman People, provided the Latineshad nofhare 
in them, That opinion pleafed the People high¬ 
ly. Cafiius law himfeif thereby fruftrated of his 
hopes: for his view was to bring thofe People 
into his interefts, in order to attain his end by 
their means, and the aid he expe£ted from them ; 
befides which he perceived his credit greatly di- 
minilhed with the populace. To regain their 
favour, he reprefented to the Senate that it was 
but juft to reimburfe out of the public treafury 
the money, which the poorer citizens had paid 
for the corn of which Gelo, King of Syracufc, 
had made the Commonwealth a prefent during 
the fcarcity. Could one have believed it? 

That (a) propofal, which in all appearance could 
not but have been highly agreeable to the multi¬ 
tude, gave them offence; becaufe that largefs 
feemed the price with which Caftius was for 
purchafing the tyranny, and in their mifery they 
thought ilavery (till more inliipporuble than 
poverty. 

The affair was however confidered in the Se¬ 
nate. A p pi us made a long fpeech, in which he 
ftrongly oppofed the Agrarian law, cc 
“ ftrating, that to fupport the people at the 
* c expence of the public, was to make them 
idle and llothful. He concluded that ten of 

46 the principal Senators fhould be chofen, who 


remon- 


( a) Id vero baud fee us, 
quam prasfentem merccdem 
regni, afpernata plebes; a- 
dco, propter fufpicionem in- 


fitam regni velut abundarent 
omnia, munera ejus in ani- 
niis hominum refpuebantur. 

L:nt, 


fhould 
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u fhould be commiffioned to vifit the lands, 

“ and to take a view of their boundaries *, and 
u if they found that private perfons had ufurped 
44 any of them either by force or art, that they 
44 fhould oblige them to reftore them to the 
44 Commonwealth: that part of thofe lands 

44 fhould be fold j and the reft fhould be farmed 

# 

44 out for five years •, and that the rents arifing 
44 from them fhould be applied to the ufes of 
* c the public. He added, that the People, 

44 when they faw the unjuft pofteffors of thofe 
14 lands obliged to renounce them, and the re- 
44 venues of them employed to juft and necef- 
44 fary purpofes, would have no farther room 
44 to complain.” 

When Appius had made an end of fpeaking, 
Aulus Sempronius Attratinus was defired to give 
his opinion. The latter, after having expatiated 
in praife of Appius, and come into his opinion 
concerning the choice of commiffioners, con¬ 
tinued : 44 That he thought it neceffary, in the 
44 prefent conjuncture, to conciliate the people 
44 by diftributing the lands in queftion, either 
44 in general amongft all tne citizen?, or only 
• 4 amongft thofe who had no land, or who had 
44 but a very fmall income, That as lor the 
44 Latines, they ought not to have any fhare 
14 in a diftribuuon of lands acquired long be- 
44 fore the freedom of the city was granted 
44 them. And that it fcemed proper to refer 
44 the whole execution of this affair to the next 
44 Confuls, the term of thofe aClually in office 
44 being upon the point of expiring.” 

The advice of Sempronius was followed in 
every refptCC and the Senate decreed in confc- 
quence: 44 That ten of the mod antient Sena- 
44 tors of Confular dignity fnouid be appointed 
44 cemmiffioners, who, a!ter having taken an 
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a&ual furvey fhould determine the quantity A.R. 268 
of land which the Commonwealth might let, Ant * C * 

and that to be diftributed amongfl the citi- 4 4 ‘ 

zens. That the creation of the ten commif- 
fioners, the diftribution of the lands, and the 
other regulations in this affair, Ihould be re¬ 
ferred to the fucceeding Confuls, 


Serv. Cornelius. a.R. 2 6 9 . 

Q. Fabius. Ant. C. 

483. 

The next year, when Quintus Fabius and Coffins is 
Servius Cornelius Were Confuls, Csefo Fabius, aeafidbe- 
the Conful’s brother, and L. Valerius Publicola,^ t ^ e 
who were Quaeftors at the fame time, and who, J^ned 
in virtue of their office, had power to affemble and exe- 
the People, cited Sp. Caffius to give an account 
of his conduft before them. An infinite crowd . 
of citizens flocked to the Forum on the day of 
his trial. The two Quaeftors accufed Caffius 

of having taken fecret meafures for opening 
himfelf an allured way to the fovereignty ; of 
having provided arms, and received money 
from the Latines and Hernici; and of having 
made a very great party amongft the moft ro- 
buft of their youth, who were continually feen 
in his train. All thefe points were proved by 
the undeniable evidence of many of the citizens, 
and that of the confederate cities. 

The People fuffered themfelves to be con¬ 
vinced by their difcourfe, and gave no attention 
to the ftudied anfwers of Caffius. They con¬ 
ceived fuch an indignation againft him from that 
in flan t* that neither their confideration for three 
of his children, the grief of his relations and 
friends, who appeared in great numbers to fup- 
port him, the remembrance of his great aftions 

bv 
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483. 


A.R. 269. by which he had raifed himfelf to the firft dig¬ 
nities, nor three ConfuHhips and two triumphs, 
which had rendered him very illuftrious, could 
mollify their anger, nor delay his condemnation 
one moment; fo unpardonable a crime with the 
Romans was the flighted fufpicion of afpiring at 
regal Power! They carried their refentment fo 
far on this occafion, that without oblerving any 
meafure or moderation in the quality of the 
punifhment, they condemned the criminal to 
die. The People were afraid, that, if they 
contented themfelves with banifhing him, as he 
as one of the moft able generals of his time, 


he might follow the example of Coriolanus, and 
by having recourfe to the enemy, involve his 
country again in a bloody war. As foon as fen- 
tence was pafled upon Caftius, the Quaeftors 
carried him to the Tarpeian rock, which fronted 
the Forum, and threw him down from the top 
to the bottom in the prefence of the whole peo¬ 
ple. This was the cuftomary punifhment for 
this crime amongft the Romans.- The houfe of 
Cafiius was demolifhed, and his eftate fold by 
auftion. With the money arifing from it, a 
ftatue of brafs w?s erected to Ceres. There 
For. I. 1. are hiflorians, who fay. that his father, in con- 
c - fequence of the power of life and death, vvhi h 

fathers had at Rome over their children, con¬ 
demned and put him to deatx But the other 
account feems much the more probable. 

After the dc.:th of Caffivs, the faclion of the 
G mat became more powerful and haughty, and 
roic m its contempt for the Plebeian'. The lat- 

J 

ter, on the co-trarv. loll courage, and having 
S. no longer the z^ai-jus defender of their intereits, 
~ thev reuroacheJ civ mi Ives with the condemna- 

.* 1 

tion of Camus, as an imprudence, and ev n an 

2. 7 * 7 
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by odious Ant * 
>es. What 4 3 ‘ 
alfo made an impreffion upon them, was the 
Confuls having neither executed the Senate’s 
Decree for the diftribution of the lands, nor the 
ten Commiffioners being elefted, who were to 
report to the Senate that part of the lands ap¬ 
pertained to the People, and how much of them 
came to each man’s fhare. They complained 
that the Senate did not aft with fincerity, and 
accufed the Tribunes of the preceding year, of 

having betrayed the intereds of the People. 
Thofe who were then in office warmly demanded 
the execution of the decree. 

Thefe difputes between the Senate and Peo¬ 
ple, and between the Confuls and Tribunes, will 
make a great part of our hiftory for the time 
to come. We /hall fee troubles in the city, and 
wars in the field, fficceed each other as a kind of 
perpetual alternative. Thefe little wars were the 
ufual refource of the Confuls, who, to give the 
continual complaints of the People diverfion, 
drew them out of Rome, with the view that 

their troops might find .a fubiiftanceat the ex¬ 
pence of the enemy, which would make them 
forget their ancient pretenfions. But thefe per¬ 
petual wars rendered them dill more untraftable, 
and peace, in men of fuch haughty courage, 
quickly revived the difeord which war had 
only fufpended. Thefe mutual broils will fre¬ 
quently recur. I (ball abridge the accounts of 
them as much as pcffible, and fhall relate only 
what appears the mod curious and important", 
avoiding a drift detail of little circymftances . 

(a) P^lcedo Agrari# legis ipfa per fe, dempto anctere, 
fubibat animos. Liv. c. 42 

Vol. I. A a and 


iojudice. The (a) charms of the Ag 
which was no longer counterpoifed 

fufpicions, agreeably Toothed their ho 
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A.R 269. and facts almoft always of the fame kind, which 
Ant. C. C ould not but difguft the reader. 

The Patricians were ftudious to keep up 
perpetually fome difference with foreigners, 
in order that an occafion might never be 
wanting for fome new expedition. The Vei- 
entes, iEqui, Volfci, and other neigbour- 
ing ftates, always fupplied them with matter 
of this kind. The ufual refource of the Tri¬ 


bunes was to oppofe the levying of the armies: 
but after fome refiftance, they were at laft 
forced to give way, and the fear left the Se¬ 
nate fhould create a Dictator, who'fe power 
was abfolute, kept them in awe, and obliged 
them to defift from their oppofition. 

The Patricians had alfo another great advan¬ 
tage over the Plebeians. They were generally 
fuperior in the aflemblies held by centuries for 
the election of Confuls, and took great care, 
that none fhould be chofen but thofe who were 


zealous for the interefts of the nobility, often 
without its being in the People’s power to tra- 
verfe their choife, as happened the following 
year. Fabius, who was actually Conful, having 
defeated the iFqui and Volfci, fold the fpoils 
taken from them, and laid up the whole money 
arifingfrom them in the public treafury, with¬ 
out giving any part of it to the foldiers, which 
rendered the name of the Fabii very odious to 
the People. 

Notwithftanding which, at the enfuing elec¬ 
tion, the Confuls were 


A.R.2-0. L. /Emil'ius. 

An*. C. Cjeso Fabius. 

432. 



The latter was one of Caffius’s accufers. 



Fabius, Valerius, Confuls. ^55 

The fEqui and Volfci were defeated by jEmi- A.R. 270: 
lius. Ant. c. . 

The temple of Caftor, vowed in the war 481 • 
with the Latines by theDidatorPofthumius, was 

confecrated this year. 

M. Fabius. 

I,. Valerius. Ant. c. 

481. 

X 

The firft was the brother of the tw6 prece¬ 
ding Confuls of the fame name, and the fecond 
one of Caffius’s accufers. They endeavoured 
to make the levies for the war againft the Vei- 
entes and Volfci. The Tribune Masnius op- 
pofed them, protefting that he would not 
fuffer the Confuls to make any new levies 
till they had firft of all created the ten Com- 
miffioners for the diftribution of the lands. 

The Confub, to extricate themfelves out of 
this difficulty, had reccurfe to an expedient, 
which had never been employed before, and 
does not feem to me to have ever been repeated 
afterwards: this was to remove their Tribunal 
into the neighbouring country. They cauled 
the citizens to be cited thither to lift, who 
obeyed them no more than before : the Con¬ 
fuls fined fuch as refufed, feized their cattie 
and plows, without its being in the power of 
the Tribunes to interfere, their jurifdiction not 
extending fo far out of the city. This military 
execution reduced the People to return to the-r 
duty. The levies were made as ufual: but this 
war had no confequences. 

The Veftal Opia was conyifted of having 
broken her vow of chaftity, and fuffered the 
ufual puniffiment. 
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Fabius, Furius, Confuls. 

Q^FabiusII. 

C. Julius. 

War with the iEqui and Veientes. 

C&so Fabius II. 

Sp. Furius. 

The Veientes and fEqui making incurfions 
¥• l ^ into the country of the Romans, the Confuls en- 
• L ;-t deavoured to levy the troops to march againft 
ceils t-.'m them. The Tribune * Icilius, crying out that 
L\:rus. the time was now come for patting the Agra¬ 
rian law, prevented the citizens from lifting. 
The Senate were highly embarraffed with this 
oppofition, and not knowingwhat to determine, 
Appius Claudius remonftrated, u That the on- 
ct ly means to put a ftop to the proceedings 
“ oflcilius, was to oppofe him by the other 
c: Tribunes; the oppofition only of one of 
“ them being an invincible obftacle, as he was 
“ authorifed by the laws to put a ftop to all 
“ deliberations againft which he protefted. 
<c That the Tribunitian power could be weak- 
“ ened only by itfelf. That of the five Tri- 
“ bunes there would always be fome one or 
other to be found, who would be glad, either 
cc through pride, jealoufy, or zeal for the pub- 
ci lie good, to oppofe the enterprize of a col- 
u legue, and to join the well-difpofed citizens. 
<c That no doubt feveral of thefe might be 
<c found, if neceffary, but that one iufficed 
cc for rendering the endeavours of all the reft 
“ ineffectual. That therefore the beft condud 
“ of the Confuls and principal Senators would 

44 be tofpare no pains to bring over fome one 

“ of the Tribunes, and to attach him to the 

46 interefts 
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“ interefts of the Senate and Commonwealth/ 5 A R 
This counfel appeared very wife, as it really was, Am. C 3 
and was immediately put in execution. Four 479. 
of the Tribunes declared againft Icilius, and* 
prohibited any farther mention of the Agrarian 
law, till the war fhould be terminated. 

The armies were immediately levied. Fu -War with 
rius marched againft the Veientes, who were //w<? '“ 
afraid to face him, fo that he made confider- 
able fpoils throughout their country, which he 
had leifure to ravage univerfally. The good- 
nefs which he fhewed in dividing all the plun¬ 
der amongft the loldiers, exceedingly augment¬ 
ed the People’s affeftion for him. The cam¬ 
paign being at an end, he led back his troops 
with no difgrace, and laden with fpoils. 

Caefo Fabius, the other Conful, had not the 
fame good fortune, though he dilcharged with 
honour all the duties of an excellent captain. 

His troops even in the battle (hewed how odi¬ 
ous the General that commanded was to them. 

He had put the /Equi to flight only with his 
horfe. The infantry refufed to purfue them, 
through fear of contributing to his glory, in 
fupplying him with matter for a triumph. Nei¬ 
ther the exhortations of the Conful, the lhame 
of fo criminal a befertion, nor their own dan¬ 


ger, in cafe the enemy Ihould return to the at¬ 
tack, could induce them to march forwards, or 
fo much as to continue where they were ported. 
They retired haftily, and in diforder, to their 
camp, with forrow in. their countenances, as if 
they had been defeated, and venting impreca¬ 
tions fometimes againft their General, and 
fometimes againft the cavalry for having lerved 
him too well. The Conful had no thought 
of remedying fo great an evil: fo true it is, 

A a 3 fays 
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fays Livy (a), that great men, and fuch as excel 
in other refpefts, more frequently want ad- 
drefs to govern their citizens, than talents to 
conquer enemies. He returned to Rome, with 
little glory, and more than ever the objedt of 
the hatred and curfes of the foldiers. The Con- 
fuilhip continued however in the family of the 
Fabii. 


A R M. FabU'S II. 

Ant. C. * Cn. Manlius. 

478. 

Thefe Confuls had a rude war to fuftain 
%•£; againft the Veientes. The inteftine difcord 
y '. :r . c .: : .which prevailed at Rome, gave the ene- 
t'ry hopes that it would be eafy to reduce 

eacwtbg j ts p 0W er with no great efforts. The principal 

cr-‘ n ~ perfons of Hetruria inceffantly represented in 
Drr.vf. all the affemblies, “ That the divifion, of 
1 9 p.;62.which the wifdom of the Senate, and patience 
7 of the People, had hitherto fufpended the bad 
c’^ ^l effeds, was at length come to fuch an excefs, 
4 ‘ T/ that Rome might be faid to form two 

cities entirely at variance with each other, of 
which each had its own laws and magiftrates. 
That the rebellion had palled from the city in¬ 
to the camp, where it had put an end to all dis¬ 
cipline. That in the lad campaign, the Ro¬ 
man foldiery, even in the midft of a battle, had 
abandoned their General, and notwithftanding 
his remor,{trances and orders retired into their 
camp, and refigned the vidtory to the JEqui, 
after they had been defeated. That with no 
great efforts, Rome might be reduced by its 

(a) Nee huic tain pefli- cirius defueritars qua cifem 
lend exemrlo remedia ulla regant, quam qua hoflein 
ah imperaroie quanta fur.t: fuperent. Liv. L 2. c. 43. 
adeo exceilentibus ingeniis 
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own forces. That it was only necefiary to make A R 
a fliew of war, and that fate and the Gods would Ant. 
do all the reft.” Thefe difcourfes and hopes had478. 
armed all Hetruria. 

In the mean time Rome had not been afleep. 

The Confuls, according to Appius’s advice, had 
taken care ter engage fome of the Tribunes in 
their interefts,by an obliging and infinuating be¬ 
haviour. By their means the levies were made 
with fuccefs as the year before, notwithftanding 
the oppofition of the reft. The army in confe- 
quence was foon on foot. The Confuls fet out 
each with two legions, which Rome alone had 
fupplied, and an equal number of the troops of 
the allies. The Latines and Hernici, of their 
own free will, fent twice the number of troops 
that were aiked of them. The Romans did not 
think proper to employ them, without doubt 
through a principle from which they rarely de¬ 
parted afterwards, which was not to admit a 
greater number of allies or ftrangers, than there 
were citizens in their armies. After having 
thanked thofe allies for their fidelity and zeal for 
the fervice of the Roman People with great 
marks of gratitude, they difmifled the furplus 
of the troops. A third body, confiding of two 
legions, were formed out of the youngeft fol- 
diers, who had orders to encamp without the 
walls of Rome, for the defence of the country 
againft any new and unexpefted enemy. And 
laftly, thofe whom their age exempted from 
ferving in the field, and who were ftill capable 
of bearing arms, remained in the city to guard 
it in cafe of infult. 

The Confuls marched to Veil at the head of 
their army, and encamped upon two hills at no 
great diftance from each other. The enemy on 
their fide had numerous troops, and were en- 

A a 4 camped 
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L camped before the city. Ail that were of any 
confideration in Hetruria had taken arms for this 
war. The very (laves had been lifted for it: 
fo that the army of the Hetrurians was much 
more numerous than that of the Romans. 

The fuperiority of the enemy’s numbers did 
not perplex the Confuls, but they were anxious 
about the difpofition of their own troops. The 
(till recent remembrance of what had paffcd laft 
campaign, kept them in great uneafinefs. They 
therefore chofe to continue in their camps, not 
to hazard a battle yet, and to protrad the war 
as much as they could, in hopes that time and 
delay might mollify difcontent, and bring back 
the foldiery to their duty. As the Romans paf- 
fed many days in their camps without any mo¬ 
tion, the boldeft of the Hetrurians came up to 
the very gates to infuit them. They called the 
ioldiers women, and the generals cowards * chal¬ 
lenging them, if they had any hearts, to come 
out and put their quarrel to the iffue of a deci- 
five batt e : or if they had not courage to fight, 
to furrender their arms to the victors. They re¬ 
flected upon the bafenefs of their origin, with 
which they faid their conduct perfectly agreed. 

Theie ofFenfive reproaches, repeated every 
day with new infolence, gave the Confuls no pain, 
but ftung the foldiers to the heart. They found 
themieives under two violent and quite different 
impulfesof mind ; the one indignation againft: 
the enemy, the other averfion for the Confuls 
and Senators. They could bear the outragious 
infults of the Hetrurians no longer : but were 
at the lame time unwilling to obtain a fuccefs for 
the Patricians, that would crown them with 
glory. Thefe two opinions divided and engroft 
led them alternately. At length hatred for the 
ftrangers got the better. They came in crowds 

£0 
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to the Confuls tents, demanded to fight, and A - R 
earneftly defired that the fignal might be given. ^ 
The Confuls conferred together, as if they were 

uncertain how to aft. They deliberated long. 

It was much their defire to engage, but it was 
neceffary to conceal it, in order to excite that 
of the foidiers the more by the delay itfelf and 
feeming oppofition. Their anfwer was, that they 
were too hafty in their demand : that it was not 
time to fight yet; and that they fhould keep 
within their Camp. The Confuls declared, that 
whoever fhould fight without orders, fhould be 
treated as an enemy. This feigned refufal only 
ferved to inflame the ardor of the foidiers the 
more. The enemy having been informed, that 
the Confuls had chofen not to fight, became 
more infolent, and advanced haughtily to the 
works, faying a thoufand injurious things againft 
cowards, who were afraid to Ihew themfelves in 
the field, and wanted very little of proceeding 
to attack the camp. The foidiers could fuffer 
no longer contempts fo ofFenfive. They ran 
from all fides to the Confuls, not in fmall par¬ 
ties as before, but almoft altogether, demand¬ 
ing with great cries to be led on to battle. The 
time was now come. However, feme difficulty 
was ftill made. But Fabius at I aft, either thro* 
fear of letting that ardor cool, and come to no¬ 
thing by a too long delay, or that the tumult 
might degenerate into a revolt, having caufed 
filence to be made, add reffed himfelf to his col- 
legue as follows: I know, Manlius , that thefe 
foidiers can conquer , but they themfelves have re¬ 
duced me to doubt whether they will or no . For 
this reafon I am determined not to give the fignal , 
till they have all fworn not to return from the bat¬ 
tle , except victorious. They have once deceived the 
Ccnful: they will never deceive the gods. Amongfi 

thofe 
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.R.^.thofe who demanded the battle mod eagerly, 
Ant. C. was one Flavoleius, a Plebeian by birth, who 
47 5 - worked for his living, but was generally efteem- 

cd for his bravery. His merit had raifed him to 
a diftinguilhed poft in one of the legions, in 
which he commanded as firft captain, Primipi- 
lus . He had under him fixty centurions and 
their companies, that is to fay, all the centuri¬ 
ons of a legion, who were obliged by military 
law to take his orders and obey him. This 
Flavoleius advanced firft, and fwore thus to the 
Conful, holding up hisfword drawn : 1 engage, 
Fabius , never to return from battle except viftori- 
cus. If 1 break my oath , may Jupiter^ Mars , 
and the reft of the Cods , caufe me to perifh in their 
anger. The whole army, by his example, fwore 
the fame. 

The Confuls, full of confidence and joy after 
this oath, as if aflured of victory, made the 
troops file off in good order, and drew them 
up in battle. The Hetrurians, furprized at this 
unexpected motion, made ready on their fide, 
and advanced to meet the Romans. 

The two armies faced each other, the trumpets 
founded the charge, and the battle began. The 
horfe and foot engaged at the fame time on both 
fides. The {laughter was great, and the lofs at 
firft not unequal. The Romans on the right 
wing under the Conful Manlius pufhed theene- 
mv 5 s left with vigour, and the horfe difmounted 

4 O' 

and fought a ^reat while on foot, The left 

# v O 

wing of the Romans began to be furrounded by 
the Hetrurians, whofe flanks extended farther on 
that fide. They fuftained themfelves however, 
notwithftanding the inequality of their ftrength, 
and the wounds to which they were open on all 
fides. Quintius Fabius, who had been twice 

Conful, and commanded the left wing at that 
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time in quality of the Conful’s lieutenant, made a. R. 274- 
a vigorous refiftance, though covered all over Anr. C. 
with wounds; till receiving one from a lance, * 7 8, 
he fell without any fign of life. This news being 
carried to the Conful M. Fabius, who com¬ 
manded the main body, he fent for Cx r o Fa¬ 
bius his own brother; and taking with him the 
chofen battalions, he advanced beyond the right 
wing of the Hetrurians, which had furrounded 
his own left. He charged it with impetuofity, 
beat down and killed all before him, and obliged 
the moft remote to fly. He found there his 
brother who was ftill alive, and raifed him up 
with no other confolation than to receive his lafb 
breath. The foldiers, to avenge the death of 
foefteemed a general, threw themfelves upon the 
Hetrurians where their ranks were chickeft, and 
by the flaughter they made there, reinftated the 
left wing, and regained the advantage over 
thofe who had broke them. 

Whilft this pafs’d*, the right wing command¬ 
ed by Manlius, improved continually its advan¬ 
tages againft the Hetrurians. The enemy made 
but a faint refiftance, and began to feek their 
fafety only in their flight, when ajavelin acci¬ 
dentally took Manlius at the knee, went through 
his thigh, and made him fall. He was imme¬ 
diately carried out of the prefs into the camp. 

The Hetrurians, who believed him dead, rallied 
and refumed courage. They were joined pre- 
fently after by frelh troops, which augmented 
their confidence. They made the Romans give 
way in their turn, in the abfence of their gene¬ 
ral. The Conful M. Fabius perceiving that dis¬ 
order, quitted the left wing to go to the aid of 
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A.R.274. the right with fome fquadrons of cavalry. He 
C. cried out to the troops, that his collcgue was 
aiive, and that as for himfelf he had put the 
left wing of the Hetrurians to the rout. The 
enemy who faw him advance with a confiderable 
reinforcement, ceafed to purfue thole who fled, 
and drew up in order. Manlius returned at the 
fame time, and placed himfelf again at the head 
of his troops. The fight of the two Confuls 
gave the Romans new courage. The battle 
grew hot again, and a great (laughter enfyed 
on both fides. 

At this inftant a great detachment of the He¬ 
trurians received orders to march to the Roman 
camp. They haftened thither with the greater 
joy, as they believed it ill guarded ; and they 
were not deceived. Only the * Triarii had 
been left to defend it with a fmall body of other 
troops. The reft of the people in it were 
futlers, fervants, and workmen. The He¬ 
trurians took it without difficulty. Butwhilft 
they were more intent upon the plunder than 
fighting, they left the Triarii, who could not 
fuftain their firft charge, time to give the Con- 
fuls advice of what palled in the camp; af¬ 
ter which the Triarii renewed the fight of them- 
feSves with great vigour. Manlius flew imme¬ 
diately to their aid, entered the camp, planted 
guards at all the gates, and left the enemy no 
opening to retire through. Defpair only made 
them fight with more fury. A body of the He¬ 
trurians having fallen upon the Conful, whom 
they knew by the fplendor of his arms, the 
Romans who furrounded him made a vigorous 
refiftar.ee at firft, but could not long fultain lo 

* Th jlJdierj, who formed bra-uejl but leaf mtnurtw of 
the third line cf the Roman the troops, were Jo calhd. 
arm* aud were the oldejl and 

violent 
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violent a charge. The Conful fell from his A -R- 274 - 
horfe mortally wounded, and died in this aftion 
without being able to rife up, after having feen 4/ 
a <?reat number of brave youth who had figna- 
lized themfelves in his defence, perifh around 
him. The Hetrurians, encouraged by this un- 
expedled fuccefs, refumed new vigour, whilft 
the alarm became general amongft the Romans; 
and they had been in danger of being entirely 
defeated,' if the lieutenants, after having carried 
off the body of the Conful, had not opened 
one of the gates of the camp for the enemy. 

They all made off precipitately through that 
gate, but fell into the hands of the other Con- 
l'u ! , who was come up to the aid of his collegue, 
and who cutalmoff all of them to pieces. Fabius 
returned victorious immediately to fupport thole 
who fought in the plain, and compleatcd the 
defeat of the enemy. 

The Romans had never fought a more con- 
fiderable battle, as well for the number of the . 
combatants, as the length of the aftion, and 
the viuflitude of events. The army confided 
of twenty thoufand foot, the very flower of the 
Roman youth, and of twelve hundred horfe j 
with an equal number of the troops of their co¬ 
lonies and allies. The battle begun before noon, 
and did not end till fun-fet. Vidlory was long 
in fufpenfe between the two armies, and feemed 
only to declare for the Romans by the conduct 
of the Hetrurians, who decamped and retired 

the night following. 

When the army returned, the People were 
for rewarding the Conful’s victory with the ho¬ 
nour of a triumph. But he did not believe it 
confident with decency to appear in that pom¬ 
pous ceremony with a crown upon his head, tg 
the midft of his brothers oblcquies, and thole 
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A.R. 274.of his collegue. (a) The refufal of a triumph 
Ant C. (jy h‘ im more honour than any triumph could 

have done : fo much does a proper negledt of 
glory fometimes exalt it. 

He afterwards paid the lad honours to the 
two illuftrious dead, whofe lofs Rome lamented. 
He pronounced their funeral oration himfelf, and 
fet the glorious actions of both in full light, 
without laying a word of his own. The juft 
praifes which he gave them, reflefted partly 
upon him, and the more as he feemed to forget 
himfelf in them. In effect of the plan, which 
he had formed from the commencement of his 
ConfuKhip, which was to reconcile the People 
with the Patricians, he diftributed the wounded 
foldiers into the houfes of the Senators, and moft 
into thofe of the Fabii: and they were dreft no 
where elfe with fo much care. From-thence¬ 
forth the Fabii became popular, but by methods 
entirely legitimate and falutary to the Common¬ 
wealth. The Confulfhip in conlequence conti¬ 
nued ftill in that Family, as much to the fatif* 
faftion of the People as that of the Senate. 


A .R. 2/5• 
Ant. C. 


T/ ' ‘ 


C.'ESO Fabius III. 
T. Virgin 1 us. 


Unhappy Rome, under thefe Confuls, had feveral wars 
d/cat if tofuftain,lefsdangerousthantroublcfome,againft 
^- r the A'.qui, Volfci, and Veientes. To put a ftop 
Dion?T*S. to incurfions of the la ft, it would have been 
p. j-o— necefiary to have eftablilhed a good garrifon 
583. upon their frontiers to keep them in awe. But 

the Commonwealth, exhaufted of money, and 


{a'' Omn triumpho pore gloria, interdam cu- 
dtpol::uf triumpha- clarior mulauor redit! Liv. 
fair. Adeo, fpreti in tern- 

menaced 


o 
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menaced by abundance of other enemies, wasA.R.275, 
not in a condition to provide for fo many diffe- Ant * c * 
rent cares and expences. The family of the Fa- 477 ‘ 
bii (hewed a generofity on this occafion that has 
no example. They applied to the Senate, and 
by the mouth of the Conful, demanded as a fa¬ 
vour, that they would be pleafed to transfer the 
care and expences of -the garrifon neceffary to 
oppofe the enterprizes of the Veientes to their 
houfe, which required an aftiduous rather than 
a numerous body, promifing to fupport well the 
honour of the Roman People in that poft. 

Every body was charmed with fo noble and un¬ 
heard of an offer, and it was accepted with great 
acknowledgment. The news ?mmediately fpread 
over the whole city, and nothing was talked of 
but the Pabii. Etfery body praifed, every body 
admired and extolled them to the fkies. If there 
were two more ftich families in Rome, faid they, 
the one might take upon them the war againfl the 
Volfci , and the other againfl the JEogiti, whilft the 
Commonwealth remained quiet, and the forces of 
particulars fubduedthe neighbouring fates for it . 

Early the next day the Fabii fet out, with the 
Conful at their head, robed in his coat of arms. 

Never was there fo little numerous, and at the 
fame time fo illuflrious any army feen : I fpeak 
here upon the authority of Livy. Three hun¬ 
dred and fix foldiers, all Patricians and of the 
fame family, of whom not one but might be 
judged worthy of commanding an army, march¬ 
ed againfl Veii full of courage and alacrity un¬ 
der a captain of their own name, Fabius. They 
were followed by a body of their friends and cli¬ 
ents, animated with the fame fpirit and zeal, and 
a&uated only by great and noble views. That 
troop amounted to aboutfour thoufandmen. The 
whole city flocked to fee lb fine a fight,’ praifed 

thofe 
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A.R. 275. thofe generous foldiers to the Ikies, and pro- 
Ant. C. m jf e d themConfuUhips, triumphs, and the moll 
477* glorious rewards. As they paffed before the 

Capitol and the other temples, every body im¬ 
plored the godstoiakethemintotheir protection, 
to favour their departure and undertaking, and 
to afford them a lpeedy and happy return. But 
thofe vows were not heard. 

When they arrived near the river Cremera, 
which is not far from Veii, they built a fort up¬ 
on a very rough and fteep mountain for the fe- 
curity of the troops, which they furrounded 
with a double foffe, and flanked with feveral 
towers. The Conful afterwards marched his 
troops into the country of the Veientes, where 
he took confiderable fpoils. This fettlement, 
which prevented them from cultivating their 
lands, and ruined their commerce with ftragers, 
incommoded them extremely. The enemy not 
daring to appear kept within their towns, or 
only quitted them by Health, 


a p L. JEmilius II. 

Ant.*C. ’ C. SerVILIUS. 
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The Veientes not finding themfelves ftrong 
enough to ruin the fort which the Romans had 
erected, had recourfe to the Hetrurians, who fent 
them very confiderable aid. TheConiul iEmi- 
lius was charged with thiswar: hiscoileguewith 
tlutagiinil the Voiici: and the * Proconlul Tu- 
rius marched againit the vEqui, The latter had 
a ipecuy fuccefs. Servilius by too much preci¬ 
pitation and confidence in charging the enemy 
was defeated. /Emiiius, having found the army 
of the Veientes ported before Veii, and iup- 


* This is tbs h >~: na:h‘ cf 0. Proconfu; iu tlf 
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ported by the auxiliary troops of the whole na-A.R.276. 
tion of the Hetrurians, attacked them vigoroufly c - 
without lofs of time, put them to flight with 47 * 
great (laughter, and took their camp, where he 
found fufficient fpoils to reward and enrich his 
troop?. The Veientes, wearied out with the 
evils they had fuffered, fent deputies to^Emili- 
usto treat of peace. The Conful, having been 
empowered by the Senate to that effeft, con¬ 
cluded a treaty immediately, without depriving 
them of the lead: part of their territory, with¬ 
out exacting any fum of money to make the 
Romans amends tor the expences of the war, 
ar.d even without obliging them to give hofta- 
ges for their obfrrvance of their engagements. 

This exceffive indulgence was ill received at 
Rome ; and the Senate in confequence refufed 
him the honour of a triumph. Enraged at this 
affront, he went over to the Plebeians, accufing 
the Senate of endeavouring to prolong the war, 
to avoid the diftribution of lands, which they 
had been fo long made to expeft in vain •, and 
as if he had been abfolute mafter, he d Minified 
the troops upon his own authority, and had no 
thoughts but of keeping up the divifion between 
the People and Senate. In the mean time the 
l'abii continued in their fort. 


C. Horatius. 
T. Menenius. 
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The other eleven States of the Hetrurians, 
who had not been confulted by the Veientes con¬ 
cerning the treaty of which we have juft fpoke, 
aflembled, and made it a crime in the latter to 
have concluded a peace with the Romans with¬ 
out their parfclpation. The war therefore be- 

The diffenfion, which was again 
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A.R.277. fet on foot concerning the levy of troops, occa- 

Ant. C. f ]0 ned a delay of preparations. During this in- 

tenral, the Fabii, encouraged by the great fuc- 
cefs of their incurfions into the enemy’s coun¬ 
try, made farther progrefs every day. Their 
exceffive boldnefs made the Hetrurians conceive 
thoughts of laying ambufcades for them in feve- 
ral places. During the night they feized all the 
eminences that commanded the plain, and found 
means to conceal a good number of troops up¬ 
on them. The next day they difperfed more 
• cattle about the country than they had done be¬ 
fore. The Fabii being apprifed, that the plains 
were covered with flocks and herds,and defended 
by only a very l’mall number of troops, they 
quitted their fort, leaving in it only a fufficient 
number to guard it. The hopes of a great 
booty quickened their march. They arrived at 
the place in order of battle, and were preparing 
to attack the advanced guard of the enemy, 
when the latter, who had their Orders, fled with¬ 
out flaying till they were charged. The Fabii 
behevingthemfelvesfecure, feized thefhepherds, 
and were preparing to drive away the cattle. 
The Hetrurians then quitted their fculking 
places, and fell upon the Romans from all fides, 
who were molt of them difperfed in purfuic of 
their prey. All they could do was to rally im¬ 
mediately ; and that they could not effeft with¬ 
out great difficulty. They foon faw themfelves 
furrounded on all fides; and fought like lions, 
felling their lives very dear. But finding that 
they could not fuftain this kind of combat 
long, they drew up in a wedge, and advancing 
with the utmoft fury and impetuofity, opened 
themfelves a paffage through the enemy, that led 
to the fide of the mountain. When they came 
thither, they halted, and fought with frefh cou- 

rage, 
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rage, the enemy leaving them no time to refpire. A R. 277 
As they were upon the higher ground, they de- 
fended themfelves with advantage notwithftand-* 0 ’ 
ing their fmall number, and beating down the 
enemy, who fpared no pains in the attack, they 
made a great daughter of them. But the Vei- 
entes having gained the top of the mountain by 
taking a compafs, fell fuddenly upon them, and 
galled them exceedingly from above with a con¬ 
tinual Ihower of darts. The Fabii defended 
themfelves to the laft breath, and were all killed 
to a man. 

Some fay, that after the death of the three 
hundred and fix Fabii only one infant of the 
whole Family remained, called Q. Fabius Vibu- 
lanus. This is Livy’s opinion, and that of ma¬ 
ny other writers after him. But Dionyfius Ha- 
licarnaflenlis refutes it, and demonftrates that it 
is an error by very ftrong proofs. And in¬ 
deed, fuppofing it true, none of the three hun¬ 
dred and fix Fabii, of whom the garrifon of 
Cremera confifted, mull have been married, 
which was contrary to the laws or none of 
them rnuft have left either children under the 
mother’s wing, wives with child, or brothers 
that were not of age to ferve, which is not lefs 
remote from all probability. On the other fide 
it is certain from the Confiilar calenders (Fafti) 
that all the Fabii who after appear in hiftory, 
were the defendants folely of this Fabius 
Vibulanus, who was three times Conful, and 
one of the Decemviri: * which occahons a very 

confiderable difficulty. 

* *T fa ft (Inn of Perizomus that but a-ve'yfevj f them 
might rectncue tips contra it- were f the -Fail an family. 

He imagines, that ike and that the tefl ivere that 
garrijcn of Cremera here in cHints . Peru. Anunad. Hitt* 
quell ion, confjfed only of dree C. 5. 
hundred and fix f Liters in all, 

Bb 2 


The 
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A.R.277* The Roman people were highly affedted with 
Ant. C. c h e i 0 f s 0 f. t he Fabii. The day of their defeat 
v was ranked amongft their unfortunate days, cal¬ 
led nefafti , on which the tribunals were fhut up, 
and no public affair could be negociated, or at 
lead concluded. The memory of thefe illuf- 
trious Patricians, who had fo generoufly facri- 
ficed themfelves for the fervice of the date, 
could not be coo much honoured. A like zeal 
and devotion for one’s country never was known 
at all. 

The defeat of the Fabii was foon followed 
by that of the Roman army commanded by 
Menenius. The Hetrurians, flufhed by their 
victory, advanced towards Rome, where they 
occafioned a great alarm. Horatius, the other 
Conlul, was recalled from the country of the 
Volfci where he commanded, marched with the 
urmod expedition to the aid of his country, and 
by feveral advantages which he gained over the 
enemy, delivered it from the extreme danger it 
was in. The Hetrurians however continued 
maders of Janiculum. 

A.R.r-8. Sp. Servilius. 

Adu Aul. Virginius. 

4 / 4 * 

Dion.] 9 . The Hetrurians repaid the Romans at this 

p. 5S3 — t ; me a j[ t h e damages they had fudained from the 

ut'\ - F a ^ib Janiculum was their fort, from whence 

C.51—-I they ravaged all the fiat country. Servilius 

gave them battle with difadvantage, and efcaped 
with his army only by the immediate aid brought 
him by his collegue, in effeft of which the He¬ 
trurians were entirely defeated. 

Memmus Peace abroad always made way for domedic 

ufined, troubles. All the endeavours of the Senators 

could not prevent Menenius, who had been Con- 

ful the year before, from being brought to a 

trial. 
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trial. Two of the Tribunes cited him to give A.R.278; 
an account of the ill fuccefs of the Roman ar-Ant. C. 
my under his command, and of the difgrace it* 7 4" 
had fuftained. The lofs of the Fabii, and the 
taking of Cremera, were particularly laid to his 
charge; and. the People almoft unanimoufly 
condemned him in the aflembly by Tribes (Co- 
witia Tributa) though he was the fon of that 
Menenius Agrippa, who had brought back the 
People after, their retreat to the Sacred Moun¬ 
tain, and reconciled them to the Patricians. 

The fentence extended only to a fine, but by 
the event became fentence of death. Menenius, About 5 /. 
condemned to pay two thoufand ajjes , a confi -Jitrh 
derable fum in thofe times, died Toon after of 
grief on account of fuch ufage from his country. 


C. Nautius. 

P. Valerius. 

■i; 

VJ 


A.R. 279. 
Ant. C. 

473 * 


; As foon as Servilius quitted his office, he was 
fummoned before the People by two of the 
Tribunes to juftify himfelf in refpeft to the de¬ 
feat of the army, of which he had been the 
caufe. The Senators were ferioufly alarmed up¬ 


on this occafion, and confidered the danger of 


Servilius as their own. They ftirred in the af¬ 
fair extremely, fetal! their friends and clients at 
work, and conjured the People not to condemn 
a man, whofe only crime was having been un¬ 
fortunate, and not to expofe the commonwealth 
to the unhappy conlequences that threatened it, 
in cafe its generals were made relponfible for 
events, and the want of fuccefs was to coft them 
fo dear. When the day of trial arrived, Servi¬ 
lius appeared, and defended himfelf with the air 
of modefty that became a man in the prefence 
of his judges, but at the fame time with the 
conftancy and refolution of one who did not 

B b 3 believe 
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A.R.2-9.believe himfelf criminal. (a) He was as intre- 
Ant C. pjj before their tribunal as he ufed to be oir a 

day of aftion in the face of the enemy. He 
was neither feen exciting their compaffion, de¬ 
ploring his misfortune, defending to mean 
prayers, nor {hewing the leaft fign of weaknefs 
and dejection. He even reproached the People 
with the abufe they had made, in the cafe of 
Menenius, of a power for which they were in¬ 
debted to the father of that iiluftrious perfon. 
This generous affurance, far from offending the 
People, pleafed them exceedingly. Virginius, 
who had been Conful with him, and to whom 
they believed themfelves obliged for the viftory, 
not only defended him againft all reproach, but 
gave him a (hare in the honour of the fuccefs. 
Servian Servilius was unanimoully acquitted, and de- 
a^luitud c ] are( j j nnocenc< The advantageous teftimony 

of his collegue was a powerful motive with the 
People to a’ofolve him : but their fhame for 
having condemned Menenius, made a Hill greater 
impreffion upon them in favour of Servilius, fo 
much was their difpofition changed in regard to 
the former. 

There were fome fuccefsful expeditions this 
year againft the Hetrurians, Veientes, and Sa¬ 
bines, which acquired Valerius the honour of a 
triumph, * 


A.r*. 2 C 0. 
Act. C. 

x - 2.. 

■ ► 


L. Furius. 
C. Manlius. 


A truce of forty years was granted to the 
Veientes. 

The Confute ftrongly oppofed the inftances 
made by the Tribunes for appointing com- 


(a) Fervidi animi vir, ut in publico penculo ante, fie 
turn m fuo. Liv> 

miffioners 
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miflioners for'the infpeftion and diftribution of A.R.280. 
lands, according to the fcheme formed and ac- Anc * c - 
cepted many years fince. 47 z * 


L. /EmiLIUS. A.R. 28 [. 

Opiter Virginius, or Vopiscus, Julius, Ant. C. * 


471. 

Foreign wars being terminated, the domeftic The Tri- 
diffentions broke out more fiercely than ever. bu?ieGenu- 
There was at that time amongft the Tribunes z c ‘ m exrites 
bold man, of fufficient eloquence, named Genu-^/^“" 
cius. As he faw that all the methods, which found fad 
had hitherto been employed, had produced no in bis bed. 
effect, he conceived a new one, which was to *• 
profecute the Confuls of the foregoing year, by ^ 94 ' 
citing them before the People, to give an ac- Liv. 1. 2. 
count why they had not created the Decemviri c - 54-58. 
for the diftribution of lands, according to the Se¬ 
nate’s decree to that effeft. (This decree of 
the Senate had been paffed twelve years.) The 
accufed, in the extreme danger wherein they 
faw themfelves, fee every thing in motion. 

They addreffed themfelves principally to the 
younger Senators, and the more effeft uaily to 
incereft them in the affair, they advifed them 
“ to renounce the honours and government of ■ 

“ the Commonwealth from thenceforth; to con- 
“ fider the fafees of the Confuls, the purple 
cc robe, and Curule chair, only as the pomp of 

45 their Funerals; and to remember well, that 

46 they were only adorned with all thofe marks 
44 of dignity like viftims for the altar. That 
44 if the Confulfhip had however fome attrac- 
44 tion for them, let them refleft, that it re- 
44 tained only the name, and that the power of 
44 the Tribunes had entirely enervated its effi- 
“ cacy. That the Conful, like one of the Tri- 
“ bune’s Serjeants, could only aft at their plea- 

15 b 4 44 fure, 
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• “ fure, and according to their orders. That 
“ if they entertained any thoughts of throw- 
“ ing off thofe chains, of giving the helm to, 
“ the Senate, or confidering any authority in 
u the Commonwealth but that of the People, 
<5> they ought to fee before their eyes the banifti- 

merit or Coriolanus, the condemnation and 
u death of Menenius, and to expeft the fame 
4t fate themfelves. 55 

The Senators, animated by this difeourfe, 
held affemblies, not in pub'ick, but fecretly and 
by ftealth. As it was concluded in them, that 
the accufed were to be faved at any price what- 
foever, the mod violent counfcls were relifhed 
moft *, and there did not want perfons to un¬ 
derrake any thing. 

When the day of trial arrived, the People 
repaired in throngs to the Forum, in anxious 
expectation of what was to pafs there. At 
firft they were furprifed, that the Tribune de¬ 
layed coming fo long. As fome time paffed, 
and he did not appear, that long delay began 
to give lufpicion. It was believed that the Se¬ 
nators had prevailed upon him to renounce his 
enterprife, and that either gained by their pro¬ 
miles, or intimidated by their menaces, he had 
abandoned and betrayed thecaufeof the public. 
At length, thofe who remained at his door in 
expectation of his coming abroad, came and 
told the affembly that he had been found dead 
* in his houfe. On that news, the People, 
trembling and terrified, difperfed on all Tides, 
like an army that had loft their General. But 

9 D:o*yfius Hall earn a ffe n- gled* poifoned\ or dejlroyed in 
fh add:-, that there mas no any manner: but Limy via- 
marks f violence upon him nifeflly fuppofes that the Sena- 
<wbich game reafon to believe tors mere the authors of his 
he had been affaffmated, flran- death ♦ 

the 
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the Tribunes were more particularly feized with A.R. 281. 
dread, the death of their collegue inftrudting Ant * c> 
them how weak a fecurity the facred laws were 471 * 
for them. The Senators on their fide took no 
care to moderate their joy, and gave themfelves 
up to it without bounds, and contrary to all 
decency, faying openly, that nothing but an 
extraordinary blow could fubdue the Tribuni- 
tian power. The Confuls, with a triumphant 
air and tone, immediately decreed the levies, 
which were made without refiftance, the Tri¬ 
bunes, being inexpreffibly dejefted and ter¬ 
rified. 

Violent 
troubles at 

RvVlC . 

“ That there was an end of liberty : that they 
“ were fallen again into their ancient flare : 

“ that the power of the Tribunes was dead and 
“ buried with Genucius. That it wasneceffary 
“ to have recourfe to other meafures, and to 
fee what barrier could be oppofed to the 
“ violence of the Senators. As the People 
“ were now without fupport, the only choice 
u they could make, was to defend themfelves 
iC by their own ftrength. That the Confuls had 
“ no other force nor guard, but twelve Liftors, 

“ Plebeians themfelves, a weak and contempti- 
“ ble aid, if they knew how to defpife them. 5 * 

By fuch difcourfes they animated each other. 


This timorous file nee and cowardly inadlion 
exafperated the People more than the imperi¬ 
ous conduft of the Confuls. Every one laid, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. III. 


of the 


faffed 


M- 


his great afeions in war, had been a captain in 

The Confuls, inftead of 


fers ilfelf to be defeated by the Volfci out of 
hatred to Appius^ 'lyho caufes it to be decima¬ 
ted . *Ihe other army ferves Quintius againft 
the sEqui with ardor. Appius is cited before 
the People: he dies before fentence is paffed 

againft him. New troubles. 

* 

A.R 281./^\NE Publilius Volero, of a Plebeian fa- 

Am. C. mily, a man of courage, and known by 

A" I. 

i 

I'cie-ccau- r 

r (: a la™ * orme r campaigns. 

"/p^f./w’lifting him as an officer, were for reducing him 

**'7 ,i;r ‘ to ferve under them in quality of a private fol- 

/» ui j 10 1 It ^ tof . T 3 o 1 1 o r> i « rv liirr^toir A 1 Oi ai 11- r* /-I Kir O r^nlr 

Ckibir n 

cf:he Si- ^ 

mu. to reproach himfelf with in the fervice that 

could authorize fuch an affront, he openly de¬ 
clared his difeontent, and refufed to obey. The 
Confuls, offended at his refiftance, and the free¬ 
dom with which he maintained his rights, 
caufed him to be feized, upon which he called 
out to the Tribunes. None of them moving, 
nor daring to aid him, the Confuls ordered the 
Lictors to ftrip and fcourge him with rods. 
Volero then faid, J appeal to the People , as the 

iTribunes choofe rather to fee a citizen unjujlly 
fcourge d before their eyes , than to be fir angled in 
their beds. The more he cried out, the more 

Volero was 


dier. Believing himfelf dishonoured by a rank 
beneath what he had held, and having nothing 


After 


eager the Lictor was to fdrip him. 
in the vigour of life and very robuft. 
having ftruck the Lictor roughly in the face, 
he threw him down, and did as much by a 
iecond, who C2me to his afliftance. Having 

extricated 
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extricated himfelfin that manner out of their A.R.281* 

hands, he joined the crowd where he faw it in 
the greateft ferment and indignation, crying 4 ' 
out: 1 appeal to the People > 1 implore the pro - 
iellion of the People ; ft and by me , citizens and 
comrades . You have nothing to expert from the 
tribunes: they have occafton themfelves for your 
aid . The fire fpread among the People. They 
prepared as for a battle; and it was moft 
evident that every thing was upon the point 
of being carried to the utmoft violences, with¬ 
out regard either to birth, age, or dignity. 

The Confuls having attempted to oppofe this 
ftorm (tf), found by experience, that the maje- 
fty of their office was but a feeble fupport with¬ 
out force. Their Liftors were beaten, the faf- 
ces broke to pieces, and themfelves driven out 
of the Forum into the Senate, uncertain how 
far Volero would carry his vidtory. 

The tumult being appeafed, the Confuls af- 
fembled the Senate, and warmly complained of 
the bad treatment they had received from the 
violence of the People, and the audacious info- 
lence of Volero. The Patricians, who con- 
fidered this infult of the Confuls as the fub’ver- 
fion, and annihilation of the magiftracy, were 
for having him, who had prefumed to lay vio¬ 
lent hands upon the Lidtors, thrown from the 
Tarpeian rock. The Plebeians, on their fide, 
who could not fufter any attempts againft their 
liberty, demanded juftice againft the Confuls, 
for the indignity with which they had treated 
a citizen, merely for calling upon the Tri¬ 
bunes for their affiftance. This private caufe of 
Volero became that of the publick to fuch a 


{a) Expert! font parum totam fine vlribus majeftatem 

effe. Liv, 

a **♦••• ^ * 

degree, 
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. gree, that the difpute concerning the diftri- 
bution of the lands was forgot, and nothing 
talked of but privileges and liberty. The di- 
vifion growing hot on both fides, all the reft of 
the year paft in contefts, and nothing remark¬ 
able was done either at home or abroad. 

L. PlNARIUS. 

P. Furius. 

One of the Veftals, convidted of a criminal 
commerce, is put to death in the ufual man¬ 
ner. 

Volero, who the year before had fo vigo- 
roufly afferted the interefts of the People, was 
rewarded for hi> zea], and deemed worthy of a 
placeamongft the Tribunes. Asfoon as he enter¬ 
ed upon office, he aflembled the People. It 
was believed, that to avenge himfelf on the two 
Confuls of ths foregoing year who had ufed him 
oppreffively, he was going to attack them, and 
to cite them to a trial : But he carried his 
views farther. He turned his whole refentment 
againft the entire body of the Senate, and un¬ 
dertook to deprive them of the credit they had 
in the election of the Tribunes, in caufing it to 
be ordained, that infFad of being chofen in the 
aflemblies by Curia, as had been thecuftom till 
then, they fhould be elected in the aflemblies 
by Tribes. The principal difference of thefe 
affembiies was this. The Curia were certain 
parts of the city, to the number of thirty, 
which had each their peculiar place, where they 
affembled to facrifice, and for other adts of re¬ 
ligion, almoft like our parifhes. For calling 
them altogether, it was neceffary that the Se¬ 
nate fhould pals a decree, and that their delibe¬ 
rations fliQuld be preceded by aufpices, which 
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if 

the Augurs, Patricians by birth, often interpret 1 A.R 2S 2 - 
ed according to the views and interefts of the Ant - c - 
Senate. Only the inhabitants of Rome had a 47 °* 
right to vote in this affembly ^ after which a 
new decree of the Senate was neceffary for con- . 
firming what had paffed injt. For all thefe 
reafons the Patricians had a great fway in .the 
Jffemblies by Curiae, or Comitia Curiata . But 
it wasotherwife in the JJfemblies by Tribes . They 
were called without the permiffion of the Senate, 
and without confulting the aufpices. All the 
Roman citizens who compofed the Tribes, as 
well the Inhabitants of the city as thofe of the 
country, were equally admitted to give their fuf- 
frages in them; and as the common people 
(plebs) were infinitely fuperior to the Patrician^ 
in number, and the voices were collected by the 
head, they were always arbiters of affairs in 
thefe Comitia Tributa. Their ordinances which 
were called Plebifcita> were not fubmitted to the 
examination of the Senate. 

Volero, in order to pafs the law he meditated, 
had engaged two of the four other Tribunes *, 
and the two that remained, thought they did not- 
fecond him, did not however formally oppofe 
him. But the Confuls, Senate, and all the Pa¬ 
tricians made the utmoft refiftance. The de¬ 
putes were carried fo far, that night came on, 
and the affembly was obliged to break up with¬ 
out coming to any refolution. The affair, 
which of itfelf admitted great difficulties, took 
up much time*, and a plague which happened, 
and raged exceedingly throughout all Italy, and 
particularly at Rome, fufpended the execution 
of it till the year following. 

Volero was created Tribune for the fecond 

s 

time, as were the two others who had the fame 

views 
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A.ft- 2S3. views with him. The Patricians, on their fide, 
Ant. c. prepared to oppofe them with vigour by eleft- 

47°* ing for Confuls. 


A-R.z?;. 
Ant. C. 

469- 


Appius Claudius. 

T. Quintius. 

I 

1 1 

The firft of thefe Confuls was the fon of Ap¬ 
pius Claudius the declared enemy of the Plebe¬ 
ians, and he was no lefs fo than his father. He 
was railed to the Confulfhip contrary to his re- 
fufal and refinance, which he carried fo far as to 
abfent himfelf from the election •, but he was 
however chofen in his abfence. T. Quintius Ca- 
pitolinus was given to him as his coilegue, a per¬ 
son of as mild and moderate a difpofition, as the 
other was hot and violent; in hopes that his 
confuls and example might foften what was too 
proud and haughty in the manners of Appius. 

When the affair in queftion was brought a- 
gain upon the carpet, it was in the month that 
Quintius prefided in the adminiftration : lb that 
tne other Conful could aft nothing without his 
.confent. Volero added a new article to his law, 
which was, that the creation of iEdiles, and all 

the deliberations in general wherein the People's 
incerefts were concerned, ihould be terminated 
in the afiemblies by Tribes. This was entirely 
to fubvert the power of the Senate, and transfer 
it into the hands of'the People. 

The Confuls upon being apprized of this en- 
terprize, were much in pain for the meafures it 
was neceflary to take to prevent its effeft, Ap¬ 
pius was for the moft violent methods. But his 
collegue propofed treating the People with mo¬ 
deration and reafon, by endeavouring to make 
them ienfible, that their fimplicity was abufed, 
and that the pernicious confuls given them had 
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no other tendency, than to make them aft with a.R. * 
imprudence and to their prejudice. The Senate Ant. 
reiifhed this advice. Quintius having obtained 4 ^ 9 * 
permiffion to fpeak to the People, made fo wife, 
fo wary, and fo folid a difcourfe, that it was 
received with the applaufe of the whole afiem- 
bly, and reduced his adverfaries, long prepared 
in favour of the law, to an incapacity of faying 
any thing reafonable for pafling it. In a word, 
his fuccefs was fo compleat, thar, if his collegue 
had-not fpoiled all he had done by his ufual 
haughtinefs, the People, convinced of the in- 
juftice of their caufe, had abfolutely rejefted 
the law. But Appius made a difcourfe full of 
bicternefs and gall, fparing neither inveftives 
nor the moft offenfive terms of any kind, which 
ferved only to exafperate the Plebeians anew, 
and to revive their averfion for the Senate. 

“ He reproached them in a manner difagreea- 
“ ble even to the Senate, and deteftable to the 




u 


u 
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People, upon their firft defection to the Sacred 
Mountain, and the inftitution of Tribunes, 
which he faid had been extorted from the 
Senate only by a declared revolt, and menaces 
“ of a civil war. That it was no wonder a cri- 
44 bunal formed by fedition fhould produce no- 
“ thing but difcord and tumults, which would 
tc never end but with the total deftruftion of the 


44 Commonwealth. 




And he concluded with 


a ftroke that irritated the People moft fenfibly. 
It was, “ That Rome would never wantcaufes 
44 of divifion as long as they did not go to the 
cc bottom of the evil, and fuffered the power of 
44 the Tribunes to fubfift.” 

Laetorius, a man of known valour in battle, 
and a no lefs warm defender of the law than Vo- 
lero, undertook to anfvver Appius. Heftrong- 
ly expatiated upon the latter’s pride and info- 

lence; 


o ^ 
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lence; he flew out againft his family as the de¬ 
clared enemies of the Plebeians; and infifted 
upon the great fervices the People had rendered 
the ftate in all times. His words not coming 
from him fo freely as he would have them, 
which is no wonder-in a military man : As ldo 
not Jpeak , Romans, with Jo much cafe as I aft, Paid 
he, come hither to-morrezv ; and 1 or ill either pafs 
the lain, or die here in your prefence. 

The afiembly was more numerous than ever, 
every body expecting the iffue with dread and 
anxiety. Lsetorius commanded the Forum to 
be cleared of all who had not a right to vote, and 
as fume of the young nobility refilled to obey, he 
ordered them to be feized. The Conful Appius 
oppofed it, pretending that his power extended 
only to the Plebeians. The Tribune fent his 
lerjeant to feize the Conful himfelf, and the Con- 
fui his Lictor to feize the Tribune, crying with a 
loud voice, that the Tribune was only a private 
perfon who had no right to command, and was 
not a magiftrate. The whole People rofe in de¬ 
fence of their Tribune with luch violence, that 
a bloody conflict would have enfued, if Quintius 
had not given orders to fetch his collegue out of 
the affembly either by h s can fent or force. He 
then endeavoured to mollify the People, em¬ 
ploying the moil; pathetic and warm entreaties, 
and conjured the Tribunes to difmifs the aflem- 
bly, reprefenting to them, “ That a delay of 
“ lome hours would notdimimfh their ftrength 
44 in the leaft, and would only increafe it by re* 
44 fleftion andcounfcl: that perhaps the Conful 
cc would comply with the defiresof the Senate, 
“ and the Senate with thofe of the People: 
a that the fliorteft and moft certain means for 
46 paffing the law, would be to refer the deci- 
“ fion of it abfolutely to the Senate, who no 
cc doubt, in effeft of that mark of confidence 

2 u and 
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“ and amity, would be the more eafy in abating A.R. 

fomething of their rights . 55 The propoial ^ nt * 
was agreed to. 

The Confuls immediately aflembled the Se¬ 
nate. When they began to deliberate, as they 
were extremely warm, nothing was heard but 
paffion, fear and anger dictating all they faid. 

But that firft heat abating by degrees, and giving 
way to refle&ion, the more they proceeded with 
cool blood, the more averfe they fenfibly be¬ 
came to violent meafures * fo that Quintius 
was thanked for having pacified the people, and 
fufpended difeord by'his wifdom and addrefs. 

On [a) the other fide, they conjured Appius not 
to carry his zeal for the rights and dignity of 
the Confulfhip farther than confided with the 
prefent condition of affairs, and the peace of the, 
date. That whild the Confuls and Tribunes 
were tearing every thing to themfelves, the date 
was left helplefs and impotent between them, 
and each fide feemed lefs intent upon the i’arecy 
of the Commonwealth, than upon making 
themfelves its matters. Appius, always untrao 
table and obdinately tenacious of his opinion, 
called gods and men to witnefs, that they 
“ abandoned and betrayed the Commonwealth 
u thro 5 abjeft fear: that the Conful was not 
u wanting to the Senate, but the Senate to the 
u Conful: and that they were going to accept 
“ more pernicious laws, than thofe of the Sa- 
u cred Mountain . 55 However, acquielcing in 
the unanimous authority of the Senate, he re- 


(<i) Ab Appio petitur, ut nihil reliftum effe virium ia 
tantam confularem majefla- m6d;o: diilradam laceratam- 
tem cfTe vellet, quanta in que Rcmp. per magiftratus: 
concordi civitate effe poflct. magis quorum in manu fit, 
Dum Tribuni Confulefque quam ut incolumis fit, qusri. 
ad fe quifque omnia trahanr, Liv. 

Vol.I. Cc 


mained 
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A.R.233. mained quiet, and the law was pafled with the 
An:. C. con fent of both orders. From thenceforth the 
405 ‘ affembiies for the creation of Tribunes and 

iEciles were held without confulting the Senate, 
without taking the aufpices, or obferving any 
religious ceremony that required the miniftra- 
tion of the Patricians, who were then folely in 
poflefiion of the pritfthood. 

The hiftorian Pifo, cited here by Livy, fays, 
that it was on this occafion three additional Tri¬ 
bunes were created-, their number having hither- 

Diou.l. 7. to been only two. But this is neither Livy’s 
F- b0 S> own opinion, nor that of Dionyfius Haliearnaft 

OCD. /- r 

liv 1 * ienris * 

c. 5?, 62. The domeftic troubles being appeafed, the 

armies marched againft the enemy abroad. Ap- 
pius was fent againft the Volfci, and Quintius 
againft the AEqui. Their fuccefs anfwered the 
character of the two generals. 

^Uartrs Appius’s cruelty was the fame in the army as 
i-jfers it- it had been in the city, and he gave himfelf up 
t0 ^ to it with the greater liberty, as he was under 
no reftraint from the oppofition of the Tribunes. 

ivor la- He fliewed an hatred for the Plebeians, by 
red to.ip whom he had been overcome, that rofe ftiil 
t “ higher than that of his father. He foamed with 


The artrs 
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rage ro think, that a law, fufpended, and pre- 
vented from pafting by preceding Confuls, 
from whom not much was expedted, had paffed 
under him, who had been elected Conful only 
to oppefe it. This fecret vexation that engraft 
fed and preyed upon him, induced him to tor¬ 
ment his army with every kind of ill treat¬ 
ment, without being able by thofe violences to 
get the better of the foldiers, who were deter¬ 
mined to mortify him, and had entered into a 
kind of confpiracy, not againft his life, but his 

glory. 


* 
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glory. The troops, in a manner mutinous, A.R.283. 
afted in all things with negligence, flownefs, Ant - 
indolence, and a fpiric of revolt. If Appius + ° 9 ' 
ordered the army to march with expedition, 
they moved flow on purpofe. If he exhorted 
them to forward the works, every thing flackened 
that inftant. When he was prefent, all held 
down their heads, as hating the fight of him : 
as he pafled by, all wore the afpeft of tacit 
deteftation •, fo that his haughty fpirit, infen- 
fible till then -to the hatred of the People, 
feemed fometimes confounded and difconcerted. 

Having exhaufted his ill-nature in vain againfl: 
the foldiers, he thought fit neither to concern 
himfelf nor fpcak any more to them. He 
laid, that the Centurions had corrupted the 
army, and to mortify them by a raillery wherein 
his own difguft fpoke itfelf, he fometimes called 
them Tribunes of the People, and Voleros. 

The Volfci were ignorant of nothing that 
pafled in his army, for which reafon they made 
all pofiibie hafte to come to a battle, expecting 
that the troops would certainly aft'in regard 
to Appius, as they had done before in refpeft 
to Caefo Fabius. But they carried things (till 
farther. Under Fabius they contented them- 
felves with refolving not to conquer: now they 
went fo far as to refolve to be conquered. As 
foon as they were led on to battle, the enemy 
no fooner appeared, hut they fliamefully fled 
to their camp, and did not flop till they faw 
the Volfci preparing to force their intrench- 
ments. They were then forced to fight *, but 
it was plain, that it was folely to prevent the 
viftor from taking their camp, and to let their 
general fee, that they could have conquered if 
they would. For the refl, their defeat and dif- 
grace gave them pleafure. 




*S8 Claudius, Quintius, Confuls. 

A.R. 2?3- The pride, or more properly, the ferocity 

An:. C. 0 f Appius continued dill the fame without any 

4 ^’ diminucicn. He fummoned an affcmbly, de¬ 
termined to vent his rage upon the whole army. 
The Lieutenant generals and Tribunes repaired 
to him, and exhorted him not to put his autho¬ 
rity to hazard at a wrong time, and to re¬ 
member that its whole force depended on the 

confent of thofe who obev. That the fol- 

# 

diers laid loudly, they would not go to the af- 
fembiy, and that many of them demanded that 
they fhould decamp from the lands of the Vol- 
fci. Conquered by neceffity, he gave orders to 
march away the next morning, and accordingly 
gave the fignal at day-break. The fame ferved 
aifo the Volfci, who charged the rear-guard 
with great vigour. Terror and tumult f’pread 
univerfally, and reached the mod advanced 
troops, fo that neither the orders of the com¬ 
manders could be heard, nor the troops be 
drawn up in battle. None thought of anything 
but efcaping, and the enemy gave over the pur- 
fuit before the Romans ceaied to fly. 

When the foldiers were out of the enemies 
country, and were drawn together again, the 

Conful, who had followed them, calling upon 

- them in vain to do their duty, fummoned the 

afiemoiy. He reproached them ftrongly and 
with great reafon, with their perfidious cowar- 
rice end criminal treafon. He afked the fol- 
diers and enfi^ns, what was become of their 

O 

arms and colours r After having caufed the 
Centurion?, who quitted their ranks, to be 

fcourgeri with rods, he ordered their heads to 
be cut oh, and decimated the reft of the 
army : that is to fay, out of ten, one, to 
whefr lot i: fell, was put to death. By this 

method. 
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method whilft the punifhment fell upon A.R. 283. 
few, the terror reached all. When this bloody A ^ nt> C * 
execution was over, Appius, the objedt of the ^ * 
public hatred, returned to Rome with the fad 
and fliameful wrecks of his army. 

Things pafifed very differently in the other The other 
army in refpedt to Quintius. Charmed with army 
his kindnefs and equity, the troops were all obe- 
dience to his orders, and confronted the greatefl: ^ 
dangers with joy, without wanting exhortations, a^ainfith 
through zeal for their general, and the defire 
they had of pleafing him and acquiring him 
glory. The iEqui in confequence dared not 
fliew themfelves in the field. Quintius ravaged 
the greatefl: part of their country, and made a 
great booty. He gave it all to the foldiers, ad¬ 
ding praifes to that gift, to which they are no 
lefs fen Able than rewards. The army returned 
to Rome with the warmed: fentiments of affec¬ 
tion and tendernefs for their general, and on 
his account in a manner reconciled to the whole 
order of the Patricians. They faid, that the 
Senate had given them a father to command 
them, and to the other army a cruel mafter. 

What a difference is here between man and 

man! both however of great merit in other 
refpects, and of diftinguifhed valour. Humour 
and paflion, we cannot too often repeat it, 
fpoil the mod excellent qualities, and render 
them not only ufelefs, but often even perni¬ 
cious. 

M Stattierunt ita majores animadverteretur, ut metus 
noitri, ur, fi a multis effet videlicet ad omnes, pcena ad 
flagitium rei militaris admit- paucos perveniret. Cic . in 
fun, fortitione in quofdaxn Orat* pro Cluent. n. 128. 
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L. Valerius II 
Tib. JEmilius. 


Jppius is Under theft Confuls the Tribunes brought 

citedkt- the Agrarian law again upon the carpet, and 
fcTitoe a ppli e d to the Senate, where they made their 

remonftrances with abundance of refpeft and 
Sentence is moderation. The Confuls, to avoid reviving 
f°JJ<d. ancient feuds, made no oppofition, and con- 
Dl ° n -^ 9 - tented themfelves with afking the advice of the 
T principal Senators. L. iEmilius, one of the 
Liv. ]. 2. Confui’s father, fpoke firft, and ftrongly fup- 
c. 61, ported the demand of the Tribunes, proving 

by leveral reafons that it was juft in itfelf, and 
beneficial to the public. Appius, tho’ he well 
forefaw to what he expofed himfelf, incapable of 
being reftrained by fear, when he believed, that 
he had juftice on his fide, maintained the con- 
trary opinion with abundance of force, and 
brought over the majority to his opinion. 

The Tribunes, highly incenfed at the refu- 
fal they had received, thought of nothing but 

avenging themfelves upon the author of that 

difgrace. They cited Appius before the Peo¬ 
ple, to give an account of his conduft, and to 
anfwer to feveral heads of accufation laid to his 
charge. Never did a more hateful criminal 
appear before the People. He brought with him 
to their tribunal all the grievances objefted to his 
father, befides thofe committed by himfelf. 
Nor ever did the Patricians intereft themfelves 
fo warmly, nor ufe fo many endeavours to fave 
one of their order: for they faw with extreme 
grief the affertor of the Senate, the avenger of 
the Confular dignity, and the invincible bul¬ 
wark of their rights againft the attacks of the 
Tribunes, given up to the rage of the People, 

and 
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and that only for having a little exceeded the A.R.284, 
bounds of moderation in the heat of difpute. Ar £ c> 
Appius was the only one of all the Senators, 4 
that regarded the Tribunes, the People, and the 
judgment they were going to pafs, as nothing. 

The Patricians, terrified by the danger in which 
they faw him, endeavoured in vain to perfuade 
him to take fonte meafures for his own fafety, to 
give way for a time to the ftorm, and to ap- 
peafe the multitude by a conduft fuitable to his 
prefent fituation. This was knowing him lit¬ 
tle. He rejefted with contempt fuch propofals 
as unworthy of him. Far from changing ei¬ 
ther his habit or countenance, and from appear¬ 
ing as a fuppliant before his judges; he could 
not prevail upon himfelf, even in making his 
defence, either to abate any thing of his ufual 
haughtinefs, or to foften the fharpnefs of his (file 
in the leaft. He retained the fame out fide in 
every thing, the fame air of confidence, the 
fame loftinefs of afpedt, and the fame force in 
his fpeech: fo that the greateft part of the Peo¬ 
ple were no lefs awed by him when cited before 
them as a criminal, than they dreaded him be¬ 
fore when Conful. He pleaded his caufc once, 
always in the fame tone, that is to fay, rather as 
an accufer, than an accufed : and he amazed the 
Tribunes and People fo much by his refolution 
and conftancy, that they could not help putting 
off the judgment to another day. Before that 
lav arrived, according to fome authors, he died 
of difeafe •, but others fay, he put an end to his 
own life. His fon demanded permiflion to pro¬ 
nounce his father’s funeral oration, which the 
Tribunes oppofed. The {a) People, more equi- 


t 


('0 Elebs fraudari foletmi 
Honore flip remum diem tan- 
O'viri nohij't; & laudaiiouvm 


tarn icquis auribus mortui 
aadiit, quam vivi accui’atio- 
ncm auJicr.it. Lrj. 

table, 
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A.R. 284. table, could not fuffer fo great a man to be 
Ant. C. deprived of an honour fo juflly his due. They 

heard his praife after his death with as favour¬ 
able an ear as they had heard his accufation 
during his life ; and afiifted at his funeral in a 
body. 

During the feven or eight following years, 
hiftory prefents us only with fome inconfider- 
able wars againft the neighbouring people, and 
perpetual enemies of Rome: thefEqui, Sabines, 
and Volfci. 


T. N umicius Priscus. 

A. Virgin* ius. 

The multitude, who believed themfelves op- 
preffed by the great, to exprefs their refentment 
on that account, abfented themfelves from all 
the afiemblies by centuries, in which the noble 
and rich had the principal authority. The Ple¬ 
beians feemed to intend to feparate themfelves 
again from the body of the Commonwealth. 
None of them appeared at the election of Con¬ 
fuls for the following year , and what had ne¬ 
ver happened before, they were raifed to that 
dignity only by the votes of the Senate, Patri¬ 
cians and their Clients, who, notwithftanding 
thefe divifions, continued always attached to 
their patrons. 


A.R.2S5. 
Ant. C. 

467- 

A<f-xu fryu- 
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Ant. C. 


T. Quintius II. 
Ch Servilius. 


The Romans take the city of Antium from 
the Volfci. 


Tib, 
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Tib. ^Emilius. A.R. 2 s 7% 

Q. FaBIUS. Ant. C. 

4.65. 

This Fabius, according to Dionyfius Hali- Dion ^ 
carnaffenfis, was the fon of one of the three bro-!. 9 . p ’ 
thers pf that name killed atCremeraj which 615-626. 
is certain from the Confular calendar, or Fafti Lu '* ^ 
Capitolini . Livy calls him the only one of*that 0, * 
family who did not perifli that unfortunate 
day: which admits of great difficulties. The 
only furviving Fabius according to him was not 
fifteen at that time, prope puberem. From 
that defeat to the prelent time, only ten years 
are elapfed. Did the Romans choofe Confuls 
of five and twenty ? There is indeed one ex- } 

ample of this kind long after in the perfon of e ^ ' /# 
Valerius Corvus, who was elefted Conful at. • 
three and twenty years of age: but that feldom' *’ 
happened. On the other fide, had any Fabius 
betides this remained, would it be poffible that 
none except this and his defendants fhould at¬ 
tain honours ? Now all the Fabii mentioned 
in the fequel defend from the Conful of this 
year. I leave thefe difficulties to be cleared up 
by the learned. 

The Tribunes during this Confulffiip began 
their intrigues again in refpeft to the Agrarian 
law. To fruftrate their dfect, the Senate grant¬ 
ed the People part of the lands taken the laft 
campaign from the Antiates. When the Ple¬ 
beians were to give in their names to the Trium¬ 
viri, appointed for the eftablifhment of that co¬ 
lony, few Plebeians offered themfelves. Rome 
had too many charms for its inhabitants, and 

4 ^ 9 

nobody was willing to quit it. Games, ffiews, 
puhlick affemblies, the hurry of affairs, the 
People’s fhare in the government, every thing 

Vol, I, Dd confpired 
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A-R. 287. confpired to keep the citizens there, how poor 
Ant. C. foever he might be. A colony was confidered as 

465. 

an honeft banifhment; and {a) the moft miferable 
of the Plebeians chole rather, on this occafion, 
to live in indigence at Rome, and to wait there 
the uncertain diftribution of lands with which 
they had fo long been flattered, than actually 
to poffefs them in a rich colony. The Senate 

therefore, to compleat the colony, were obliged 
to permit the Latines and Hernici to have a 
fhare in the privilege. 


A.R. 2 S 3 . 

Ant. C. 
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Servilius II. 
Sp. Postumius. 


A.R.2S9. Fabius II. 

Ant. C. T. Quintius III. 

463. ^ 

The Cenfus or mufler of the citizens capable 
of bearing'arms, was taken this year at Rome. 
The number amounted to an hundred and twen¬ 
ty-four thoufand two hundred and fourteen. 
This was the ninth Cenfus. 

( fl ) Fecit ftatim, ut fit, tndo pofcere Roms: agrum 
faftidium copia: paucinomi- malle, quam alibi accipere. 
na dedere-Cetera multi- Liv. /. 3. c. 1, 


End of the Firfi Volume. 




